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Rallying  Day,  September  27th 


jl? ALLYING  DAY  has  become  known  throughout  the  Presbyterian  Church 
as  the  time  for  the  gathering,  each  in  its  accustomed  place,  of  all  our 
Sunday  Schools,  both  Church  and  outlying  schools,  for  a  new  start  if  possible 
under  better  conditions  than  ever  before.  Summer  separations  being  ended,  the 
effort  is  to  secure  the  presence  of  every  enrolled  officer,  teacher  and  scholar  at 
one  or  more  special  services  or  sessions,  at  the  earliest  time  practicable  in  the 
autumn. 

The  day  fixed  upon  this  year  is  the  last  Sunday  of  the  current  month  — 
September  27th.  Fair  and  full  notice  has  been  given  and  is  now  being  reiterated 
throughout  the  Church.  How  many  have  made  up  their  minds  to  keep  step 
with  it  we  cannot  say.  But  if  there  be  any  laggards,  let  them  hasten  home  and 
join  the  glad  procession. 

It  will  be  a  great  gathering,  albeit  distributed  into  about  twice  7,573  parts, 
estimating  Church,  mission  and  detached  schools.  Could  these  be  massed  in 
bannered  array,  the  Mayor  of  New  York  would  inspect  them  with  pride,  count¬ 
ing  as  they  do,  more  than  a  . million  individuals,  including  teachers  and  scholars 
— or,  according  to  the  first  published  minutes,  just  1,006,391  Sabbath  School 
members.  Surely  this  is  the  glory  and  the  hope  of  the  Church. 

Let  parents  and  children  co-operate  with  teachers  and  superintendents  and 
now  pledge  themselves  anew  to  mutual  faithfulness  and  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
holding  up  their  hands  in  token  of  assent.  And  let  all  the  weak  and  the  des¬ 
pondent  gather  courage  by  the  thought  that  they  struggle  not  alone,  but  are 
part  and  portion  of  a  great  and  triumphant  host  who  sympathize  with  and  pray 
for  them.  Thus  doing,  Rallying  Day  will  become  a  day  to  date  from  in  the 
history  of  our  growth  and  progress. 

‘'Like  a  mighty  army. 

Moves  the  Church  of  God  !  ” 
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NEW  TOBK. 


NEW  TOBK. 


IEKBHOKIP8  TBAOHKB8>  AOBMOT. 

OldMt  and  best  known  In  U.  & 
Established  1866. 

•  East  14th  Stkxbi.  Nhw  Tobk. 


The  Misses  Graham. 

SueeeMon  to  Me  ItiueM  Green. 

Boardlns  and  day  achool  for  girls,  established  1818. 

At  new  location. 

176  W.  nd  ST.,  SHSRHAir  SQUABS. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

This  Oldest  of  all  the  Higher  Colleges  for  Womon, 
will  open  its  Forty-second  year  on  Wednesday, 
September  16th. 

Entrance  examinations  and  presentation  of  certificates  will 
be  on  Tuesday  the  l&th.  The  scnednle  of  classes  will  be  ready 
on  the  following  Tharsday. 

All  mnslc  stndents  and  specials  are  requested  to  report  them- 
selres  on  or  before  Wednesday. 

The  entire  faculty,  except  one  of  the  younger  teachers,  will 
return  and  take  up  their  accustomed  work.  Nothing  will  be 
lacklnar  to  render  the  coming  year  fully  equal  In  all  respects 
to  any  of  the  years  of  the  past— and  the  bright  prospects  of  a 
large  addition  to  the  endowment  of  the  College  through  the 
remarkable  success  of  Dr.  BacKenxie,  will  begin  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  College  and  a  new  guarantee  of  Its  per¬ 
petuity  and  prosperity. 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Acting  President. 


CAHAKSAIOUA,  New  York. 

GRANGER  PUCEJCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  OOLLEOIATE  COmiSE  OF  STTTDY. 

DIPLOMA  OITEN. 

Preparatory  course  admits  to  leading  colleges  by  certificate 
Special  attention  ^ven  to  the  culture  of  girls  who  are  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  enter  couege,  but  desire  a  thorough  and  practical 
education. 


DAHWrSf  PBEPABATOBT  institctb, 

RATQ  (ITDT  ^  German  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
OVlO.  UUUJO.uid  Grammar  Grades,  ^ege  prepara 
ion,  Oadet  Corps.  HI  Lexington  Are.  bet,  Sllth  A  tOtb  StaN.Y 


NEW  JEBSET. 


N.Y.U.Evening  STu  SSS'SKl  ¥,  ml 

I  fiw  ^r’horkl  LL.B.  after  three  years’ 

OWIIlfvl*  eveoiiiff course. 

TUITION,  $100.  NO  INCIDKNTAL  FEE. 
Address  for  rataiogae,  BBGISTBAB,  University, 
Washington  Square,  East,  or 

Tice  Dean  CLABENCE  D.  ASHLEY, 

307  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


West  Jersey  Academy,  aT 

BBIDaBTON,  N.  J.  f 

A  Sehool  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Bnsi- 
neea— A  Christian  Home  and  SobooV 
This  Academy,  founded  In  1851,  by  the  West  Jersm  Piesby- 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty.  Is  beautlfum  situate 
elth  arge  and  beautiful  grounds  and  bulldlnn,  fine-  gymna 
slum,  steam  heating,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  he^thful 
and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  into  such  surroundings  re¬ 
ceived.  For  terms,  conrse  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 
PUfEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.SI..  Principal. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

781  Madison  Ave.  (64th  St.),  New  York. 

77th  year  opens  Sept.  33d.  English  and  Classical  Day 
School  for  Boys.  Primary  Class,  '(iymnasinm. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN.  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

Among  the  Pines, 
Thorongh  and  Attractive. 

Preparee  for  College,  Scientific  School  or  Bnsinees.  $6(X). 

James  W.  Moret,  A.M.,  Principal, 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 


THE  McCORMICK  / 
THEOLOQIC^  SEMINARY. 

Term  opens  Thnisday,  September  84. 

Rooms  drawn  by  new  students  at  10  o’clock  s.m.  Opening 
address  at  8  o'clock  p.m.  Work  begins  promptly  In  all  de- 
partmenti'.  For  catalogue  or  other  Information,  address 

“Faculty,"  1060  N.  Halsted  St.,  Cblcago. 


New  York,  Slng-Slng.on-tbe-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls.  l5"vS*^Ju^*S 

Art  and  Music.  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Musical  Director.  One 
hour  from  New  York.  Wth  year  begins  Sept.  tSd. 

Miss  u.  C.  Fuller,  PrlnclpaL 


MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  ““X^w^^y. 

will  re-open  September  23.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Wei 
lesley,  and  Baltimore  CoUegea  Music  and  Art.  Resident 
native  French  and  German  teachers.  Nearness  to  New  York 
affords  special  advantages.  Boarding  pupils,  $700. 


ST.  JOHN’S  SCHOOL, 

Apply  to  VERBECK. 


I  gbautauaua  l^eadliid  Circle  X 

^  A  definite  course  for  sSqb-iSqrr  in 

4#  French^Greek  politics,  art  and  lit-  4* 

4»  erature,  showing  their  influence  on  + 

t  — — -modem  Life  anfl  CI)0«9bi=  + 

i  Desultory  reading  is  unsatisfac-  J 

T  tory.  The  C.  L.  S.  C.  enables  busy  T 

T  people  to  makegood  use  of  spare  mo-  T 

T  ment s  by  having  awell-defined plan.  J 

4>  Address  JoHX  H. Vincent,  Dept.  84  Buffalo, N.Y.  4. 


|WW  U  A  I  I  BRIDGETON. 

I  V  T  n  M  k  k  NEW  JERSEY. 

Home  and  College-preparatory  school  for  Young  Ladies. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  Maxwell,  Principal. 


New  York,  Newbnrgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  College-Preparatory.  Special  advantages  In 
Art  and  Music.  Certificate  acmlts  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 
One  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preparation.  Home  Department. 
Englewood,  N.  J.  Janes  B.  Parsons,  A.M 


Miss  S.  D.  Doremus 

boarding  and  day  school  for  girls. 
Re  opens  October  Ist.  185  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN’S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  15  West  86th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Thorough  English  from  Kindergarten 
through  College  Preparatory.  Miss  Catherine  Aiken's  Method 
of  Concentrated  Attention  in  Mind  Training  a  sperlal  feature; 
also  conversational  French  and  German.  Home  and  Chaper- 
enage  for  special  stndents. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  w5|l 

JiRwilciRl,  SoieRtlfic  and  Special  Oonrses. 


les.  Mm 


Hmdo  and 
pnpUa  fer 


nrnNT7  enunni  young  ladies. 

UiIURIl  OuIIUUL  Opens  Sept.  80.  Established 

in  1850.  Twenty  mlnntea  from  Philadelphia  two  hours  from 
Now  York.  For  circular  apply  to  PrinclpiJs,  Franors  B.  Bhn- 
nett,  Syltia  j.  Eastman,  Ugonts  School  P.  O.,  Pa 


COLORADO. 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  Presbyterian  Building,  NewYork. 

LITERATURE  **'^AGENCYf*^ 

Receives  and  forwards  orders  acd  snbscriptions  for 
books,  magazines  and  new'spspers  pnllished  anywhere. 
Get  his  prices  and  save  money. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Boom  918. 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  8EHINART, 

700  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  23, 
181)6.  Stndents  desiring  admission  will  meet  the  Faculty 
In  the  President’s  room  at  9.36  a  m.,  presenting  the  asou 
credentiala  Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  3  p.m. 

The  openly  address  will  be  delivered  in  the  Adai 
Chapel  by  President  Hastings,  on  Tharsday.  Sej 
34th,  at  4  p.m.  E.  M.  KINGSLEY.  Sec’-' 


Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

For  young  women  and  glrla  A  choice  of  six  courses  or  special 
studies.  SDth  year  Sept.  22d.  1896.  $.350.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

JOa.  E.  kino.  Pres.,  Fort  Edward.  N.  Y. 

New  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  School  for  Girls. 

Mental,  Moral,  Physical  and  Social  Culture. 

Lyndon  Hall  Schools 

For  Young  Ladlea.  4Sth  year.  College  preparation.  SAMUEL 
WELLS  BUCK,  A.H.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  ¥. 

New  Yob^  Clinton. 

UOUOHTON  SEMINARY  offen  to  young  women  care 
^  comfort  and  cnltore.  College  preparatory.  Sdth  year. 

Address  A.  O.  BENEDICT,  A.M. 

RIVERVIEW  AGADEMY 

(Ist  year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Government, 
Acaoemies,  and  Business.  U.  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Rlverview  by  Secretary  of  War. 

JOSEPH  B.  BISBBE,  A.M.,  Piin.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

TEMPLE  BROVE  SEMINARY, 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN.  42d  year  begins  Sept.  23d. 
CHARLES  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D.,  Prln.  Send  for  year-book  giving 
details  of  oonrses  to  Franklin  B.  Dowd,  Asst.  Prln. 

Rye  seminary,  r-ye,  n.  t. 

For  paiBcnlars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  Life. 


THE  IDEA  OP  “GOING  TO  EUROPE”  for  a 

8  musical  education  grows  W'cakcr  as  the  power  of 
the 

New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music, 

Elocution  and  Languages, 

Boston,  Mass.,  grows  stronger.  Already  the  largest  in 
America,  it  competes  with  the  world.  <^arl  Fziten, 
Director.  Send  to  Frank  W.  Hale,  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  for  prospectus. 


Certificate  privUei 
ARTHUR . 


nc  ounuuL  aratlon  for  any  college 
Excellent  home.  Send  for  circular. 
"LOUGH,  A.M.,  Principal,  Pittsfield,  Maas 


CONNECTICUT. 


INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  for  girls. 

OTCns  first  Tuesday  n  October 
Mrs.  William  D.  BLACK,  Patronesg. 

New  Milford,  OouL. 


Connecticut,  Litchfield  Co.,  New  Pbbbton. 

UPSON  SEMINARY.  27th  Year. 

Home  school  for  boys  and  yonng  men.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

Rev.  HBNBY  Upson,  PrlnclpaL 

ACADEMY  AND  HOME  FOR  10  BOYS. 

7l8t  year  of  Academ''  17th  of  Home.  Preparation  for  Col¬ 
lege  or  Business.  Absolutely  healthful  location  and  genuine 
home,  with  refined  surroundings.  Gymnasium.  Heferences 
required.  J.  H.  Root,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


COPPER  KING  OF  ARIZONA.  186  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  wants  fiscal  agents.  Send  for  prospectus. 


THE  ELDER  M2  HIS  WORK 

A  PRACrriCAL  AND  FAMILIAR  TREATISE 
ON  THE  DUTIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES, 
OF  THE  ELDER . 

By  DAVID  DICKSON. 

Half  of  a  special  popular  edition  of  this  stan¬ 
dard  work  has  been  sold  in  a  month.  Order 
soon  or  the  supply  will  be  exhausted.  .  . 

Single  copies,  85  cents. 

Five  copies  for  $1,00. 

Additional  copies,  15  cents  each. 

Get  a  copy  for  yourself  and  supply  your  session. 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

No.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


One  of  the  moat  atrooiona  dynamite  plota 
ever  known  waa  defeated  on  Monday  by  the 
arreat  of  the  four  principal  conapiratora,  in 
Boulogne,  Rotterdam,  and  Olaagow.  No  offi¬ 
cial  communication  haa  yet  been  made  pub 
lie  by  the  autboritiea  in  Scotland  Yard,  Lon¬ 
don,  who  cauaed  the  arreat,  but  it  appeara 
that  Tynan,  the  notorious  "No.  1”  of  the  Iriah 
Invinciblea,  prominent  in  the  Phoenix  Park 
murdera,  now  a  citizen  of  thia  country  and 
resident  of  New  York  City,  is  the  arch  con¬ 
spirator.  Thia  leadership  has  given  rise  to  the 
surmise  that  the  plot  was  formed  in  this 
country  by  Fenians,  with  the  aid  of  Anar¬ 
chists  and  Russian  Nihilists,  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  forcing  the  question  of  Home  Rule 
upon  the  English  Government,  which  has 
lately  laid  it  aside ;  but  the  evidence  of  a 
far-rraohing  purpose  is  too  clear  to  point  it  to 
any  such  design.  The  plot  is  a  great  Anar 
ohiat  conspiracy  against  European  Institu¬ 
tions;  apparently  tbe  intent  was  to  destroy 
the  Czar,  the  Queen,  and  all  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family  present  at  Balmoral 
during  the  Czar’s  visit ;  but  it  seems  possible 
that  this  attempt  was  te  be  preceded  by  an 
effort  of  Russian  Anarchists  to  take  the  Czar’s 
life  during  bis  visit  to  Paris. 

Tbe  preparations  of  the  conspirators  were 
made  on  tbe  largest  possible  scale.  Antwerp 
was  tbe  seat  of  their  operations,  and  the  de 
tectives  on  Monday  found  and  took  possession 
of  an  "apparatus  of  death”  sufficient  to  de¬ 
stroy  a  large  city.  It  is  said  that  there  is 
abundant  and  indisputable  evidence  of  tbe 
guilt  of  the  four  conspirators,  though  it  is  too 
early  a  date  for  tbe  evidence  to  be  made  pub¬ 
lic.*  All  sorts  of  difficulties  lie  in  tbe  way  of 
bringing  them  to  justice.  Tynan  was  arrested 
on  a  warrant  issued  in  1882,  in  connection 
with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  At  that 
time  France  refused  to  extradite  him  on  tbe 
ground  that  his  was  a  political  offence.  Tbe 
extradition  laws  have  been  changed  since 
then,  and  would  now  cover  the  case,  but 
whether  they  can  be  held  as  retroactive,  is  a 
nice  question.  Bell,  who  was  arrested  in 
Glasgow,  has,  like  Tynan,  become  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  and  will  invoke  the  protection  of 
this  country;  Kearney,  who  was  arrested  at 
Rotterdam,  is  also  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  both  his  friends  and  those 
of  Tynan  in  this  city  assert  that  they  are  not' 
in  Europe  at  all,  but  making  political  speeches 
in  tbe  West.  This  notwithstanding  that  tbe 
prisoners  are  reported  to  have  admitted  their 
identity. 

Whatever  the  obstacles  in  tbe  way.  there 
should  be  no  failure  in  bringing  these  men  to 
justice,  and  there  probably  will  be  none. 
Great  Britain  and  France  ate  intensely  ex¬ 


cited,  as  they  well  may  be,  and  this  country 
will  assuredly  interpose  no  mere  technical 
barrier  between  these  precious  "citizens”  and 
the  doom  they  richly  merit.  It  is  still,  and 
long  will  be,  the  pride  of  this  country  that  it 
offers  a  refuge  to  the  oppressed  of  every  na¬ 
tion  :  but  it  is  high  time  that  mere  malcon¬ 
tents,  haters  of  constituted  authority,  should 
learn  that  there  is  here  no  asylum  for  con¬ 
spirators  against  the  lives  of  rulers  or  against 
law  and  order  in  any  part  of  tbe  world. 

So  far  as  affording  help  to  the  Irish  cause 
is  concerned,  if,  indeed,  these  conspirators  en¬ 
tertained  any  genuine  interest  in  the  Irish 
cause,  they  would  certainly  have  lamentably 
failed  even  if  they  had  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  any  part  of  their  program.  Tbe  difficulty 
with  Ireland,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Nationalist  agitation,  has  been  tbe  want  of 
harmony  between  their  leaders.  Three  prin¬ 
cipal  factions,  led,  respectively,  by  Dillon, 
Healy,  and  Parnell— since  his  death,  by  Red¬ 
mond — have  long  been  at  bitter  feud  with  one 
another,  and  the  "Race  Convention”  held 
at  Dublin  in  the  early  days  of  this  month 
was  a  lamentable  failure  so  far  as  the  healing 
of  this  feud  was  concerned.  No  doubt  all 
these  factions  will  unite  in  condemning  and 
disavowing  the  atrocious  plot  just  discovered ; 
but  such  a  union  of  feeling  will  still  leave 
room  for  tbe  former  jealousies,  while  tbe 
odium  of  the  plot  will  inevitably  react  dis¬ 
astrously  upon  the  cause  of  Irish  liberty. 

Nothing  definite  has  occurred  with  regard 
to  the  Eastern  question  during  the  past  week, 
and  yet  beneath  the  surface  events  have  surely 
been  working  toward  an  end.  The  general 
expectation  that  prevailed  for  a  few  days  that 
tbe  Powers  would  at  once  concur  in  virtually 
reducing  the  Sultan  to  tbe  rank  of  a  salaried 
official,  responsible  to  the  Ambassadors,  has 
gradually  faded  away ;  yet  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  apathy  of  the  past  year  has  given 
place  to  vigorous  purpose,  and  that  something 
will  be  done  before  long.  Certain  members  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  given 
warning  to  tbe  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
that  they  are  about  to  bring  up  tbe  question 
of  the  measures  proposed  by  government  to 
protect  tbe  lives  and  property  of  tbe  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Sultan.  The  Czar  and  Lord 
Salisbury  have  arranged  a  meeting  for  the 
discussion  of  the  subject ;  public  demonstra¬ 
tions  have  for  tbe  first  time  been  made  in 
Germany ;  and  in  short,  all  Europe  is  awake 
to  the  fact  that  something  must  be  done.  It 
is  reported  that  the  Que^n,  who  is  strongly 
moved  by  the  late  outrages,  has  brought  her 
infiuence  to  bear  upon  Lord  Salisbury  and 
will  exercise  it  also  upon  tbe  Czar. 

Other  portents  are  manifest.  Ships  of 
battle  of  various  countries  are  gathering  in 
Turkish  waters,  and  the  Sultan  has  been 
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warned  that  the  Powera  may  be  compelled  to 
take  action  in  case  of  farther  atrocities.  A 
large  number  of  Armenians  have  taken  refuge 
upon  British  vessels,  which  are  guarded  by  a 
British  war  ship.  A  state  of  intense  terror 
prevails  in  Constantinople,  the  »woret  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  population  being  so  roused  to 
hatred,  not  only  of  Armenians,  but  of  all  non- 
Moslems,  that  all  the  foreign  population  is 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  persons  and 
property.  It  is  believed  that  in  case  of  an 
outbreak,  the  troops  would  sympathize  with 
the  rioters,  in  which  event  the  horrors  of  the 
past  year  would  sink  into  insignificance.  It 
is  reported  that  the  missionaries  and  their 
pupils  in  Robert  College,  and  the  Girls’  School, 
have  a  daily  drill  in  preparation  for  such  an 
outbreak,  each  individual  being  shown  the 
measures  to  take  to  reach,  if  possible,  a  place 
of  safety.  What  is  the  United  States  to  do 
for  its  citizens? 

If  anything  more  were  needed  to  arouse 
Christian  nations  to  a  sense  of  duty  in  this 
matter,  it  would  be  the  publication  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  Red  Cross  work  rs  among  the 
Armenians.  Hiss  Barton  returned  to  this 
country  last  Saturday,  and  will  publish  her 
report  as  soon  as  it  can  be  completed ;  mean¬ 
time  it  has  been  given  out  that  the  report 
will  show  the  sufferings  of  these  people  as 
even  worse  than  was  imagined.  Destitute  and 
hopeless,  they  are  in  utter  despair,  or  would 
be  but  for  the  comfort  and  hope  brought  by 
these  angels  of  mercy.  But  they  have  been 
able  to  reach  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
Armenian  population ;  the  rest  are  still  in  the 
test  stage  of  misery. 

Commander  Ballington  Booth*has  received 
ordination,  as  a  presbyter  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  aim  of 
theVolunteers  to  be  an  auxiliary  of  the  Church. 
The  officiating  clerygman  was  Bishop  Fal¬ 
lows  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  the 
service  taking  place  in  the  presence,  and 
with  the  approbation,  of  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Congregational 
Churches.  In  this  act  Commander  Booth 
marks  with  new  definiteness  the  distinction 
between  the  organization  of  which  he  is  the 
head  and  the  Salvation  Army.  That  body  is 
distinctly  not  a  Church.  Its  avowed  purpose 
is  to  reach  that  large  class  whom  the  Church 
has  failed  to  reach  ;  but  not  with  the  inten 
tion  of  bringing  the  Church  nearer  to  them, 
and  so  eventually  bringing  them  to  the 
Church ;  rather,  the  entire  method  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Army  is  to  help  men  and  women 
to  be  God-fearing  and  God -serving  outside  of 
the  Church  Such  a  purpose,  while  not  in¬ 
tentionally  or  avowedly  antagonistic  to  the 
Church,  is  virtually  so,  and  herein  lies  the 
weakness  of  the  Salvation  Army,  a  weakness 
which  is  sure  to  become  increasingly  manifest 
as  its  great  leaders  pats  away  and  give  place 
to  men  and  women  of  a  less  inspired  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  rightness  of  their  methods. 

The  Commander  of  the  Volunteers  long  ago 
recognized  this  element  of  weakness ;  it  no 
doubt  formed  one  of  those  reasons  for  his  rup¬ 
ture  with  the  Army  which  he  felt  compelled 
to  keep  secret.  In  recognizing,  as  he  has  now 
done,  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
Church,  and  taking  a  subordinate  place  a 
auxiliary  and  helper,  Mr.  Booth  has  done 
away  with  the  last  reason  for  want  of  sympa¬ 
thy  on  the  part  of  church  members,  and  en¬ 
abled  all  Christians  to  hold  out  to  him  the 
hand  of  fellowship  and  to  wish  him  a  hearty 
Godspeed  in  his  labors.  Sadly  enough  do 
the  churches  need  such  an  auxiliary  as  the 
body  led  by  Mr.  Booth  and  his  gifted  and  de¬ 
voted  wife.  There  are  thousands  of  persons 
whom  the  churches,  with  their  present  meth¬ 
ods,  are  powerless  to  reach.  Please  God,  the 
Volunteers  may  be  a  great  training  school  for 
such,  a  pedagogue  to  lead  t^em  into  the 
Church,  and  please  God  they  may  also  be  an 
object-lesson  for  the  churches,  which  may 
learn  from  them  how  to  come  near  to  the 
masses  for  whom  Christ  died  I 


THE  PCLPIT  AND  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ik  Ooyler. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  several  vital 
questions  will  be  discussed  and  decided  by 
the  citizens  of  our  beloved  country.  Has  the 
Christian  pulpit  no  right  to  bear  any  part  in 
this  discussion  T  The  main  theme  of  every 
Gospel  preacher  must  be  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Him  crucified  ;  his  main  purpose  the  salvation 
of  souls :  but  has  he  no  right  to  give  a  frank, 
kind,  and  conscientious  utterance  on  every 
subject  that  directly  affects  the  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  individuals,  the  purity  and  stability 
of  society,  and  the  honor  and  welfare  of  our 
government?  Certainly  he  should  not  be  pre* 
vented  from  preaching  the  grace  of  temper 
ance  because  "Prohibition”  is  made  a  parti 
san  issue ;  and  he  was  not  censurable  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  human  rights  when 
negro  slavery  was  a  sharply  drawn  issue  in 
politics.  So  calm  and  wise  a  man  as  Albert 
Barnes  handled  both  these  topics  fearlessly  in 
his  pulpit. 

This  fall  several  vital  questions  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  ballot-box ;  and  the  ballot  is  a 
sacred  trust.  Some  of  these  questions  touch 
the  very  core  of  sound  morality.  One  of  these 
is  under  such  daily  and  hourly  discussion  that 
I  need  only  allude  to  it— viz :  the  proposal  to 
debase  our  currency,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
silver-mine  owners  and  money  changers  to 
scale  down  the  value  of  every  dollar  in  a  ser¬ 
vant  girl’s  savings  bank  deposit,  every  dollar 
in  a  soldier’s  pension,  and  every  dollar  con¬ 
tributed  to  religious  and  benevolent  societies  1 
Does  this  involve  no  question  of  sound  moral¬ 
ity?  When  a  government  authorizes  a  debtor 
to  pay  an  honest  debt  by  a  dollar  worth  fifty 
cents,  it  means  repudiation  of  the  half  of  the 
debt.  The  Chicago  platform,  if  carried  out, 
would  land  ns  in  that  quagmire  of  dishonor. 

Our  national  government  also  owes  an  enor 
mous  debt,  a  portion  of  which  was  contracted 
in  the  confiict  for  preserving  the  nation’s  life. 
A  solemn  pledge  has  been  given  to  pay  these 
obligations  in  the  best  money  in  the  civilized 
world.  The  platform  on  which  Mr.  Bryan 
stands  condemns  the  issue  of  bonds  to  pay 
honest  obligations,  and  Mr  Bryan  himself 
urges  the  issue  of  irredeemable  "fiat  money”; 
and  this  has  been  truly  characterized  as  a 
wholesale  "robbery  under  the  forms  of  law.” 
Shall  a  professedly  Christian  country  turn 
swindler? 

Two  years  ago  Chicago  was  the  scene  of  a 
terrible  and  long-continued  riot.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  in  the  courageous 
discharge  of  hie  simple  duty,  used  the  Federal 
arm  to  quell  the  riot,  and  give  free  way  to  the 
mails  and  to  inter-State]oommerce.  That  one 
noble  act  of  the  President  did  more  to  8up> 
press  the  mob  spirit  and  to  ensure  public 
order  than  any  single  executive  act  since 
Lincoln  declared  Emancipation.  But  Mr. 
Bryan’s  convention— at  the  instigation  of  Alt 
geld— violently  condemned  that  righteous  act 
and  insulted  the  President  who  did  it  I  Has 
the  Christian  pulpit  no  right  to  protest  against 
such  reckless  Anarchism?^ 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
the  highest  tribunal  of  justice  in  the  land; 
it  should  be  too  sacred  for  the  touch  of  par 
tisan  demagogues.  The  Chicago  platform 
directly  assails  its  integrity  and  threatens  to 
pack  the  court  in  order  to  secure  a  reversal  of 
its  just  decisions  I  President  Harrison,  in  his 
recent  New  York  speech,  did  not  use  too 
strong  language  in  rebuking  this  assault  on 
the  majesty  of  law  as  enthroned  io  that 
august  tribunal.  Shall  the  Christian  pulpit 
be  padlocked  from  uttering  a  syllable  of  pro¬ 
test  against  the  reckless  threats  of  Anarchists, 
Populists  and  Socialists  to  make  that  Supreme 
Court  the  creature  of  their  will? 


We  are  a  nation  of  free  and  independent 
citizens,  with  no  class  distinctions.  Every 
one  who  has  studied  the  utterances  of  Mr. 
Bryan  must  have  observed  that  he  aims  to 
create  class  distinctions  and  arouse  class 
animosities.  He  makes  his  appeal  to  what 
he  calls  "the  toiling  masses,”  as  if  every  man 
who  does  honest  work  with  brain  or  hand  is 
not  a  "toiler.”  He  recently  bad  the  audacity 
to  assert  that  "  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  the  common  people 
intend  to  take  its  affairs  into  their  own 
hands  I”  We  all  know  what  he  means  by  this. 
He  makes  his  constant  appeal  to  the  ignorant, 
the  unsuccessful,  the  dissatisfied,  and  the  dis¬ 
cordant  elements.  Who  would  desire  to  be  a 
passenger  on  an  ocean  steamer  if  the  stokers 
and  the  stewards— for  any  financial  grievance 
-should  clap  the  captain  and  mates  and  chief- 
engineer  in  irons  and  should  assume  the  control 
of. the  vessel?  In  a  republic  where  thirteen 
millions  of  voters  exercise  the  solemn  trust  of 
the  suffrage,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  incendiary  attempts  to  kindle  enmities  be¬ 
tween  either  colors  or  "classes.” 

The  pulpit  finds  less  embarrassment  this 
year  in  candid,  courteous,  and  courageous 
speech  in  behalf  of  honesty,  order,  and  national 
honor,  because  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  either  of  the  great  historic  politi¬ 
cal  parties.  The  most  eminent  and  intelligent 
Democrats  repudiate  him  entirely.  He  is  per¬ 
sonally  a  most  reputable  and  exemplary  private 
citizen ;  but  be  seeks  to  become  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  our  great  Republic.  In  bis  poli¬ 
tics  he  is  a  thorough  "Populist,”  as  his  Con 
gressional  speeches  prove,  and  as  all  who 
know  him  intimately  declare.  If  he  becomes 
our  President,  the  men  who  would  have  bis 
ear  would  be  the  artful  Altgeld  and  the  scur¬ 
rilous  Tillman  and  Peffer  and  Watson  and 
Debs,  and  the  Sheehans  and  Sulzers  of  Tam¬ 
many  Hall,  for  they  are  now  hie  champions 
and  supporters.  Shall  the  pulpit  not  dare  to 
utter  a  syllable  of  remonstrance  against  en¬ 
trusting  the  interests  of  our  beloved  country 
into  such  hands  as  these? 

I  am  not  the  advocate  of  turning  the  pulpit 
into  a  political  platform  or  degrading  the 
minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  a  vio¬ 
lent  partisan.  Especially  should  a  minister 
refrain  from  offensive  language  and  from 
liarping  upon  the  great  questions  that  are 
now  agitating  every  community.  There  will 
be  honest  differences  of  opinion  among  hie 
parishioners.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  a  judi¬ 
cious  and  sensible  minister  may  not  carefully 
prepare  one  or  two  strong,  dignified,  and 
cogent  discourses,  in  whijh  he  shall  empha¬ 
size  the  duties  of  Christian  citizenship.  The 
pulpit  has  as  much  right  to  speak  out  against 
dishonest  money  repudiation  of  obligations, 
popular  disorders  and  assaults  on  the  tribunals 
of  law  and  the  spirit  of  anarchism  as  it  has  to 
preach  against  dram  selling  or  Sabbath-break¬ 
ing  or  Armenian  massacres.  As  both  the 
preacher  and  the  patriot,  he  should  "speak 
the  truth  in  love,”  calmlv  and  faithfully. 
Having  discharged  this  solemn  duty  to  bis 
flock  and  to  bis  country,  he  can,  with  a 
clear  conscience,  return  to  his  transcendent 
duty  of  preaching  Jesus  Christ  and  the  "whole 
counsel  of  God”  as  revealed  in  His  Word.  He 
ought  to  pray  especially  for  wisdom  from 
above  when  be  handles  public  questions  which 
demand  careful  study,  true  charity,  and  so¬ 
briety  of  speech. 

Lake  Mohonk,  September  9, 1896. 

All  our  readers  remember  Mrs  Pauli,  that 
gifted  and  zealous  woman,  whose  early  death 
we  mourned  a  year  ago.  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  has 
prepared  a  memorial  of  her,  entitled.  The 
Story  of  a  Busy  Life,  Re'-ollections  of  Mrs. 
Minnie  E.  Pauli,  which  will  be  pub  iehed  im¬ 
mediately  by  Crowell. 
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FROM  OVER  THE  SEA. 

A  L,ETTEB  FROM  OIBBAXTAR. 

[The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  have  been  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  very  mnch  interested  in  the  new  de¬ 
partment  entitled  “  The  Tenement  House  Chapter,” 
which  was  prepared  by  one  who  takes  great  interest 
in  the  poor  of  this  city  and  especially  in  those  who 
live  in  tenements.  This  summer  the  communica¬ 
tions  have  been  from  another  hand,  since  the  accus¬ 
tomed  writer  has  been  abroad  with  her  brother. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Wells  L.  Field,  of  the  Navy, 
who  has  been  for  two  or  three  years  past  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  School  Ship  St.  Mary’s,  which  is  sta¬ 
tioned  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  New  York 
Harbor,  but  every  summer  makes  a  voyage  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  the  young  sailors  in  the 
duties  of  their  profession.  This  year  their  route 
was  to  Ireiand,  England,  France,  and  Portugal ; 
and  then  to  Gibraltar,  and  finally  to  Madeira,  from 
which  she  is  now  on  her  return  to  this  country. 
As  the  St.  Mary’s  is  not  a  ship  of  war,  but  simply  a 
training  school  for  young  sailors,  it  is  not  under 
such  strict  rules  as  to  the  presence  of  any  one  else 
on  board  but  the  officers  and  crew,  and  the  Captain 
had  the  privilege  of  taking  his  wife  and  sister. 
That  the  vacation  of  the  latter  from  Tenement 
House  Work  has  been  well  spent  we  think  all  will 
agree  after  reading  the  following,  which,  though  it 
was  simply  a  private  letter,  the  receiver  thought  to 
be  quite  too  good  to  keep  to  himself.] 

School  Ship  “St.  Mary’s,” 
OlBRALTAR,  Aug.  9,  1896. 

My  Dear  Uncle How  strange  it  seems  that  I 
should  be  writing  to  you  from  this  wonderful 
place,  of  which  you  have  told  us  so  muoh, 
that  I  have  a  curious  sense  of  familiarity 
wherever  we  go,  as  if  I  must  have  been  here 
before.  We  think  and  speak  of  you  at  every 
turn,  as  some  new  sight  or  experience  recalls 
your  descriptions,  and  I  think  even  yon  would 
be  satisfied  with  our  enthusiasm,  for  all  our 
expectations,  which  were  very  great,  have 
been  more  than  satisfied.  We  had  a  most 
impressive  approach,  although  we  were 
greatly  disappointed  when  we  first  found 
that  we  should  arrive  alter  dark.  It  was  just 
after  lunch  of  a  perfect  summer’s  afternoon 
that  we  first  saw  the  dim  outlines  of  Cape 
Spartel  on  our  right,  and  Trafalgar  on  our 
left,  and  the  beauty  grew  every  moment  as 
we  approiched,  and  watched  those  two  rugged 
shores  gradually  take  a  more  distinct  form 
and  develope  into  high  hills  and  deep  valleys, 
with  the  blue  waves  rippling  at  their  feet,  all 
bathed  in  a  most  delicate,  hazy  atmosphere, 
with  banks  of  fieecy  clouds  resting  on  the 
peaks,  and  we  realized  that  we  were  fioating 
between  two  great  continents.  There  was 
just  enough  breeze  to  keep  us  slowly,  but 
steadily  moving  on,  and  at  sunset  we  ap 
preached  Tarifa  Point  and  light,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  the  outlines  of  the  shores  grew  faint 
again  as  the  last  pink  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
faded  behind  us  in  the  west  and  the  stars 
came  out  overhead.  We  eat  and  watched  it  all 
as  in  a  dream,  and  for  two  hours  drifted  to 
wards  the  red  light  of  Europa  Point,  without 
being  able  even  to  distinguish  the  faintest  out¬ 
line  of  the  great  Lion  [Gibraltar]  which  we 
knew  was  sleeping  behind  it.  The  lights  of 
the  town  emerged  one  after  another,  and 
suddenly  came  a  brilliant  fiash,  followed  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  seconds  later  by  a  heavy 
rumble,  and  we  knew  that  the  great  Rock  had 
spoken,  and  that  it  was  the  nine  o’clock  gun 
from  the  fortress.  At  ten  we  were  entering  the 
harbor,  and  all  hands  were  called  on  deck  to 
be  ready  to  drop  anchor,  when  suddenly  the 
breezo  died  out,  and  we  could  do  nothing  but 
drift  with  the  current,  and  Wells  sent  us  to 
bed,  saying  that  it  would  be  hours  before  we 


could  enter  the  port,  and  that  we  must  be 
fresh  for  the  next  day’s  pleasure.  He  and  all 
the  officers  were  on  deck  looking  out  for  the 
good  ship,  as  some  recently  constructed  break¬ 
waters  made  entering  the  harbor  at  night 
rather  complicated,  and  we,  following  his 
good  advice,  were  soon  fast  asleep,  to  be 
awakened  about  four  in  the  morning  by  the 
paying  out  of  the  anchor  chain.  We  rushed 
to  our  ports,  to  find  ourselves  anchored  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  huge  Rock,  which  looked  so 
massive  and  impressive  against  that  beauti¬ 
ful,  star  bespangled  sky,  that  we  were  faiily 
awe- struck  by  it,  and  to  add  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene,  a  hell  buoy,  attached  to  a  sunken 
wreck  near  by,  was  mournfully  tolling  with 
each  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves.  We  have 
since  been  over  the  great  sides  of  fhe  Rook 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  in  the  galleries, 
out  out  in  the  mighty  olifiF,  from  which  we 
looked  down  from  the  openings  at  the  tiny 
figures  of  men  and  ships  below,  and  gained 
great  respect  and  admiration  from  it  all,  but 
I  think  I  shall  always  remember  it  in  the 
first  solemn  majesty  of  that  early  dawn. 

At  Sea  Sunday,  August  lOtb. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  interrupted  last  Sun¬ 
day  at  this  point,  and  it  has  been  impossible 
to  find  a  moment  in  this  busy  week  to  write 
more,  nor  even,  in  our  sudden  departure,  to 
find  a  moment  to  close  and  address  what  I 
had  already  written.  I  could  write  pages  and 
pages  about  all  the  experiences  of  the  week, 
we  have  seen  and  done  and  enjoyed  so  much, 
but  I  must  leave  most  of  it  until  I  can  tell 
you  as  we  sit  around  the  fireside  in  dear 
Stockbridge.  We  found  every  one  so  kind  and 
hospitable,  and  so  anxious  to  make  our  visit 
pleasant,  that  we  could  not  begin  to  carry  out 
half  the  delightful  plans  made  for  us.  The 
Spragues  [the  family  of  the  American  Con¬ 
sul  J  were  kindness  itself,  full  of  affec¬ 
tionate  messages  and  inquiries  for  you,  and 
wondering  when  you  were  coming  again  to 
the  Rook,  and  as  for  the  English  officers,  both 
naval  and  military,  they  vied  with  each  other 
in  kind  and  graceful  attentions.  Captain 
Bruce,  the  senior  naval  officer,  came  immedi¬ 
ately  with  his  wife  to  call,  and  invited  us  to 
tea  at  their  lovely  home,  “The  Mount,”  high 
up  on  the  Rook,  and  then  learning  that  we 
wanted  to  go  to  Tangiers,he  said  be  would  send 
us  over  on  the  torpedo  boat  This  is  such  a 
swift  little  boat  that  she  took  us  across  in  an 
hour  and  forty  minutes,  instead  of  three 
hours,  the  ordinary  steamer  passage. 

At  bis  house  we  met  a  good  many  other 
officers,  among  them  a  Major  White,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  one  of  the  brigades,  and  living  at  the 
Moorish  Castle.  He  had  lately  returned  from 
Morocco,  where  he  bad  been  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  carry  the  Maxim  Oun  from  the  Queen 
to  the  Sultan.  He  gave  Ruth  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  his  trip,  and  was  so  taken  by 
her  enthusiastic  interest  in  it,  and  in  all  she 
was  seeing,  that  from  that  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  our  party,  went  over  to  Tangiers 
with  us,  and  put  us  in  the  hands  of  an 
attache  of  the  English  Legation,  who  was 
equally  kind  and  devoted  during  our  two  days 
there.  He,  in  turn,  introduced  us  to  the 
Minister,  Sir  Arthur  Nicholson,  and  his  wife 
who  invited  os  to  tea  and  lunch,  and  sent  a 
soldier  to  escort  us  through  the  crowded 
street  1  and  market  place,  and  we  were  very 
glad  of  his  protection,  for  we  had  fortunately 
happened  upbn  the  day  when  a  sect  of  the 
Mahommedans  start  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mekinez,  and  they  begin  by  dancing  and 
music  and  firing  of  guns,  and  work  them¬ 
selves  op  into  a  perfect  frenzy  of  excitement. 
The  whole  population  of  Tangiers.  men, 
women,  children,  and  donkeys,  were  in  the 
Soko,  making  a  wonderfully  picturesque  scene, 
but  when  the  people  in  the  procession, danced 


until  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  fit,  it  was 
frightful.  On  their  return  from  the  pilgrim¬ 
age,  a  month  later,  they  are  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  country  people  throw  live  sheep 
to  them,  and  they  tear  them  limb  from  limb, 
and  eat  them,  palpitating  and  warm  1  What 
we  saw,  even  without  this  last  feature,  was 
enough  to  make  us  realize  that  we  were  in¬ 
deed  on  the  Dark  Continent. 

It  was  a  delightful  contrast  to  turn  from 
this  wild,  barbaric  uproar  outside  the  gate, 
and  with  a  few  steps  up  a  quiet  garden,  find 
ourselves  inside  Sir  Arthur’s  sweet,  refined, 
English  home,  conversing  with  him  and  his 
gentle  wife,  who  is  a  sister  of  Lady  Duflerin. 

The  next  day  we  went  up  to  tea  at  Col. 
Matthews’  pleasant  home,  where  we  met  the 
Misses  Oakley,  and  then  went  on  for  a  glimpse 
of  their  lovely  house,  to  which  they  have 
just  been  making  such  additions  that  it  all 
seems  new.  They  were  all  so  glad  to  hear 
from  you  and  Aunt  Fanny,  and  sent  many 
greetings  to  you  both.  Col.  Matthews  hopes 
to  see  you  very  soon,  as  he  leaves  for  home 
this  week,  and  he  said  one  of  bis  first  pleas¬ 
ures  in  New  York  would  be  to  bunt  you  up. 
He  has  been  very  muoh  broken  by  the  loss  of 
his  la»t  son,  the  third  child  to  die  within 
twenty-two  months  I  Iithink  he  goes  home  to 
see  his  daughter-in-law,  and  all  are  hoping  the 
change  will  do  him  good.  Mr.  Perdioaris  is  in 
Switzerland,  so  that  we  could  not  deliver  your 
lettfr  to  him  I  should  like  to  have  gone  on 
to  bis  beautiful  place,  but  do  not  know  bow 
we  could  have  crowded  any  more  into  those 
two  full  days. 

The  east  wind  had  been  blowing  steadily  a 
the  time  of  our  stay,  and  the  sea  had  risen, 
so  that  getting  out  to  our  steamer  was  atay- 
thing  but  easy,  and  the  trip  back  to  Gibraltar 
very  different  from  the  swift,  pleasant  one  on 
the  torpedo  boat,  but  we  had  to  come  down  to 
ordinary  experiences  to  realize  how  favored 
we  had  been. 

We  got  back  to  the  St.  Mary’s  Wednesday 
evening,  just  in  time  for  Wells  to  dress  and 
go  to  an  official  dinner  on  shore,  and  we  were 
too  thankful  to  drop  into  our  little  beds.  On 
Thursday  we  had  a  very  amusing  time  at  the 
“Oymkana,”  or  athletic  sports,  where  the 
officers  take  part  in  all  sorts  of  absurd  games 
and  feats  on  horseback,  and  where  we  saw 
all  the  Hite  of  the  town.  From  there  we  went 
to  drive  with  Major  White,  and  in  the  evening 
he  took  us  to  hear  the  band  play  on  the  Ala¬ 
meda,  but  instead  of  joining  the  crowd  below, 
to  make  it  a  little  more  picturesque,  be  bad 
one  of  the  bastions  on  the  sea  wall  opened  for 
us,  and  we  were  passed  through  a  little  nar¬ 
row  gate  by  a  sentinel,  and  groped  our  way  by 
the  dim  light  of  a  lantern  through  winding, 
lonely  passages,  and  past  the  guns  and  shell 
to  a  sort  of  circular  buttress,  where  we  could 
hear  the  music  in  the  distance,  and  see  the 
figures  moving  mysteriously  under  the  trees. 
You  can  imagine  the  strange  effect  of  it  all, 
and  then  of  being  rowed  through  the  silent 
bay  at  midnight,  to  our  dear  little  ship. 

We  were  to  have  returned  a  little  of  this 
hospitality  by  having  these  kind  friends  tq 
lunch  the  next  day ;  other  officers  were  to 
join  them  in  the  afternoon,  and  give  us  a 
farewell  concert  on  board,  and  then  about 
sunset  we  were  to  get  under  weigh ;  but  alas, 
while  we  were  all  ashore  in  the  morning  do¬ 
ing  last  errands,  and  Wells  paying  the  ship’s 
bills,  a  sudden  violent  squall  came  up,  the 
“St.  Mary’s”  dragged  her  anchor,  and  Wells, 
to  bis  horror,  saw  her  moving  rapidly  across 
the  bay,  and  he  powerless  to  reach  or  help 
her;  but  a  kind  providence  watched  over 
bfr,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  she 
glided  between  the  various  vessels  and  over 
all  their  network  of  anchor  chains  and 
moorings,  without  even  fouling  anything. 
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and  drifted  over  three  mileB,  almost  to  Alge- 
ciras,  doing  no  harm  to  herself  or  to  anything 
else.  Then  the  wind  died  down  enough  for 
them  to  hold  their  position,  and  kind  Cap¬ 
tain  Bruce  again  came  to  our  rescue,  sending 
the  torpedo  boat  to  the  ship,  and  his  own 
launch  to  take  os  out,  for  in  that  heavy  sea 
our  poor  boys  would  have  found  it  a  hard 
poll  to  row  OB  over. 

Once  alongside  the  ship,  it  was  no  trifling 
matter  to  get  on  board,  but  we  are  used  to 
such  little  things  now,  and  had  no  difficulty, 
and  as  soon  as  we  were  well  on  the  deck,  they 
prepared  to  set  sail.  Half  a  dozen  of  our 
expected  guests  came  out  on  the  torpedo  boat, 
to  express  sympathy  in  our  mishap,  and  to 
wave  us  a  last  farewell,  but  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  oome  aboard.  It  was  disappointing, 
but  at  the  same  time,  we  were  all  too  grateful 
for  our  escape  from  a  serious  accident  to  feel 
sad  over  anything,  and  it  was  with  pride  and 
joy  and  gratitude  that  we  saw  the  St.  Mary’s 
spread  her  beautiful  white  wings,  and  fly  be¬ 
fore  the  wind,  safely  round  the  dangerous 
point,  and  glide  along  the  straits ;  and  now 
we  are  well  on  our  way  to  Madeira.  They 
told  us  at  Gibraltar  that  at  this  season  of 
the  year  such  a  wind  squall  was  moat  un¬ 
usual,  and  it  was  the  flrst  drop  of  rain  they 
had  had  in  six  months  I 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  now  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching  our  last  port,  and  that  when  next 
we  set  sail,  it  will  be  for  home.  I  hope  I 
have  not  wearied  you  with  such  a  long  letter, 
but  I  could  not  wait  to  tell  you  of  the  pleasure 
we  have  had  in  wonderful  Gibraltar  and  Tan- 
giers  and  how  much  you  helped  us  to  enjoy  it. 

With  a  heart  full  of  love  for  Aunt  Fanny  and 
Mabel  and  each  one  of  the  dear  household. 

Every  your  fond  child,  Claba  Field. 


THE  FRONT  PORCH  MAN  IN  AND  ABOUT 
NEW  YORK. 

The  flrst  thing  I  did  upon  my  arrival  in  New 
York,  this  month,  was  to  visit  the  new  Pres¬ 
byterian  Building  on  Fifth  Avenue,  where  I 
found  the  few  brethren  that  were  left  from 
the  vacation  exodus,  rejoicing  over  the  results 
of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Assembly’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  wisdom  of  this  building  project. 
And  what  a  comely  building  it  is!  It  is 
plain  and  substantial,  yet  rich  and  enduring 
in  its  external  appearance,  just  like  Presby¬ 
terianism  itself,  and  if  oontiaued  as  our  New 
York  headquarters,  will  doubtless  prove  to  be 
a  Presbyterian  Mecca  for  generations  to  come. 
From  this  Building  I  went  down  at  once  to  **9 
University  Place,”  which  was  the  site  of 
Union  Seminary  when  I  entered  it  more  than 
twenty-flve  years  ag;p — how  much  more  the 
modesty  of  age  forbids  my  saying  1  Here  are 
the  same  old  granite  steps  that  have  been 
pressed  by  many  a  young  theologue’s  timid 
feet,  and  the  same  doors  and  windows,  but 
the  building  is  unoccupied  now.  A  padlock 
is  on  the  closed  doors,  and  cobwebs  and  dust 
are  in  the  windows,  while  the  Seminary,  en¬ 
larged,  and  still  enlarging,  through  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  some  of  these  splendid  New  York 
laymen,  occupies  its  flne'new  quarters  sixty 
blocks  up  the  city’s  thoroughfares. 

How  vividly  return  to  my  mind,  as  I  sit 
down  to  meditate  on  these  dusty  steps,  the 
impressions  of  that  day,  years  ago,  when  I 
landed  here,  in  the  heart  of  this  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  beginning  my  preparation  for  the 
ministry  I  I  had  graduated  from  college  in 
the  spring  under  the  impression  that  I  was  to 
study  and  enter  the  medical  profession.  But 
under  the  unconscious  influence  of  my  father’s 


prayers,  I  had  suddenly  determined  to  make 
a  start  for  the  ministry,  flxing  it  up  in  my 
own  mind  that,  if  this  was  not  my  duty,  the 
Lord  would  somehow  block  my  way  and  torn 
me  back,  and  if  it  was  my  duty,  he  would 
lead  me  on,  a  step  at  a  time. 

As  the  great,  heavy  omnibus  swung  op  to 
this  curbstone  in  the  dusk  of  that  September 
evening,  two  of  my  college  classmates  were 
coming  down  these  steps.  ”  Halloa,  there  1 
Where  did  you  oome  fromT  Where  are  you 
going?”  was  their  impetuous  greeting  as  I 
joined  them  on  the  sidewalk.  ”  You  coming 
to  New  York?  You  coming  to  the  Seminary? 
What  for?”  they  continued,  and  the  emphasis 
of  their  questioning,  coupled  with  interroga¬ 
tory  laughter,  showed  the  incredulity  with 
which  they  contemplated  the  thought  that 
such  as  I  contained  the  stuff  of  which  preach¬ 
ers  are  made  I  And  I  was  that  moment  about 
as  incredulous  as  themselves  I  But  after  the 
lapse  of  this  quarter  of  a  century,  I  can  joy¬ 
fully  say,  ”  Having  therefore  obtained  help  of 
God,  I  continue  unto  this  day.”  If  ,I  had  a 
“call  to  the  ministry”  on  that  September  day, 
it  was  in  a  mighty  faint  whisper  1  Indeed,  I 
think  I  was  experimenting  with  the  Lord,  and 
I  doubt  if  I  should  ever  have  been  sure  of  my 
"call”  in  any  other  way.  It  is  the  same  with 
all  questions  of  duty.  We  must  teat  the  Lord. 
”Come  and  see”  was  Christ’s  invitation.  “He 
that  doeth  His  will,  shall  know.” 

As  I  leave  these  broad  steps,  the  recollec¬ 
tion  comes  that  not  one  of  the  professors  who 
were  my  instructors  here  is  left  in  the  Church 
mil'tant.  Drs.  Skinner,  Shedd,  Hitchcock, 
Smith— how  diverse  they  were, yet  what  **  work¬ 
ers  together”  and  how  helpful  to  each  other  I 
The  only  pastor  whom  I  used  to  hear  in  any 
of  these  pulpits  yet  remaining,  is  Dr.  R.  S. 
Storrs  of  Brooklyn.  The  rest  have  all  been 
“transferred” — an  expression  which  came  to 
me  in  a  curious  way  the  other  day  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  I  was  riding  down  Fulton  Street  on  the 
trolly  oar,  and  as  we  passed  the  City  Hall, 

I  was  talking  with  the  conductor,  as  I  eat 
near  him  on  the  back  seat,  about  various 
points  of  interest  in  the  city.  Looking  out 
of  the  window,  I  recognized,  at  the  first 
glance,  the  bronze  statue  that  stands  on  its 
granite  pedestal  facing  the  City  Hall.  “  Halloa, 
there  is  Beecher  I”  I  involuntarily  exclaimed. 
“Yes,  sir,”  said  my  friendly  guide,  the  con¬ 
ductor,  “yes,  sir;  it  is  Mr.  Beecher.  Trans¬ 
fer?”  he  continued,  adding  his  louder  call 
to  the  passengers  directly  on  to  his  remark  to 
me.  “Did  you  say  Beecher  was  transferred?” 
I  musingly  returned,  as  though  his  last  word 
was  a  part  of  our  personal  conversation. 
“Yes,  sir,”  was  his  prompt  reply,  “Mr. 
Beecher  has  been  transferred  to  a  better  world 
than  this.” 

I  obtained  no  nearer  view  of  the  monument 
than  the  several  observations  which  I  could 
take  from  the  car  window,  but  it  seemed  a 
marvellous  likeness  to  the  great  personality  of 
the  man  whose  unclouded  fame  and  eloquence 
were  so  great  a  delight  to  us  students  in  those 
seminary  days. 

How  true  it  is  that  God’s  servants  change, 
yet  His  service  goes  cn  continually.  I  was 
startled  the  other  day,  at  Orange,  by  the 
greeting  I  received  from  one  of  the  fathers  in 
Israel  who  was  a  pastor  in  Pennsylvania  and 
in  New  Jersey  full  forty,  yes,  probably  fifty, 
years  ago.  I  bad  preached  a  sermon  which 
had  been  originally  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
round  of  pulpit  preparation  for  my  own  peo¬ 
ple,  and  which  had  nothing  unusual  about  it, 
unless  it  was  a  brief  reference  to  the  subject 
of  Confessional  Revision,  and  a  favorable  men¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Patton’s  statement  about  a 
possible  new  Calvin  to  rewrite  the  faith  of 
the  Church.  After  the  service  this  ministerial 
father  greeted  me  in  a  very  cordial  manner, 


thanking  me  for  the  sermon,  end  saying,  “I, 
too,  am  a  New  School  man,  as  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  are.”  I  bad  said  nothing  about  New 
Schoolism  nor  Old  Schoolism,  and  had  sup¬ 
posed  I  was  simply  a  plain,  straight  Presby¬ 
terian  1 

The  next  day  I  stopped  at  Philadelphia  ex¬ 
pressly  to  break  bread  once  more  in  the  home 
of  my  much  loved  and  exceedingly  lovable 
friend  and  one-time  instructor.  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Nelson.  As  we  were  walking  up  the  street 
from  his  home,  we  faced  a  cross  street  where 
the  workmen  were  engaged  in  digging  away 
the  earth  in  a  yard  for  a  new  house.  Four  or 
five  stone  steps,  with  an  iron  railing  on  either 
side,  still  led  up  from  the  sidewalk,  with 
nowhere  to  go,  for  the  red  and  yellow  clay 
had  the  chief  possession  of  the  lowered  yard. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  enthusiasm  and  touch 
of  veneration  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  as  my 
good  friend  at  my  elbow  leaned  forward  and 
pointed,  saying,  “There,  sir,  is  where  Albert 
Barnes  lived  and  died,  and  they  are  digging 
away  the  very  earth  where  hie  home  was.” 
“  Transferred  1”  again  I  said  to  myself  as  I 
recalled  the  word  of  my  friendly  conductor 
and  remembered  how  constantly  the  workers 
are  changing  and  the  issues  before  the  Church 
are  perpetually  taking  on  new  forms. 

While  we  were  talking  of  Albert  Barnes  and 
some  of  the  issues  of  the  past,  I  narrated  to 
Dr.  Nelson  bow  I  had  used  a  communion  ser¬ 
vice  in  my  pastoral  experience  for  years,  and 
bad  never  noticed,  until  a  certain  occasion, 
when  we  were  holding  a  union  communion 
service  with  a  neighboring  Presbyterian 
church  which  had  been  on  the  other  side  in 
the  c'^nflicts  of  ’87,  that  the  silver  tankard 
which  we  were  using  had  on  its  side  the  sig¬ 
nificant  inscription,  “O.  S.  P.  Church.”  I 
made  the  discovery  of  this  fact  as  I  sat  by 
my  brother,  the  pastor  of  the  church  of  “the 
other  side”  at  the  communion  table.  What 
did  I  do  as  I  made  this  discovery?  Resent  it? 
Demand  that  the  inscription  should  be  erased? 
Ob,  no  I  Why  attempt  to  scratch  off  a  scar? 
What  did  my  old  instructor  in  New  School 
Theology  do  as  I  told  him  of  this  experience? 
A  momentary  flush,  not  common  on  his  peace- 
loving  face,  passed  over  his  countenance,  and 
then  we  agreed  that  possibly  the  inscription 
might  as  well  remain  as  the  evidence  of  what 
God’s  loving  Spirit  and  grace  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  in  so  nearly  obliterating  the 
dissensions  for  which  these  things  stand  from 
the  mind  of  the  Church.  And  may  they  never 
return  1 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 
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Among  men  “in  the  public  eye,”  a  popular 
magazine  for  September  has  a  fine  picture  and 
a  complimentary  notice  of  our  Moderator,  Dr. 
Withrow.  This  is  a  recognition  of  our  Church 
and  of  its  represen'ative  which  is  gratifying 
to  us,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  jusMy 
merited.  The  standing  of  Christian  manhood 
of  a  true  type  is  well  understood  by  all  the 
people,  though  for  various  reasons  it  is  not 
always  confessed  in  the  strictly  secular  publi¬ 
cations.  The  honor  given  to  Dr.  Withrow  in 
this  instance  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  for  his 
reputed  service  to  the  interest  of  peace  and 
harmony  through  the  whole  Church.  The 
world  expects  this  of  the  best  men.  Not  as 
a  divider  of  brethren,  not  as  a  “discipli¬ 
narian,”  not  as  a  “defender  of  the  faith,” 
with  all  which  that  has  come  to  mean  now, 
but  simply  as  one  who  sincerely  seeks  to  min¬ 
imize  differences  and  to  bring  men  to  trust 
each  other  more  and  assert  themselves  less,  is 
our  Moderator  given  this  honorable  mention. 
We  trust  him  to  fulfill  that  grand  ideal  in  the 
Presbytery  and  the  Synod  in  which  be  holds 
a  place  of  honor  and  influence. 


September  17, 1890. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 
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RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

One  of  our  great  city  dailies,  the  old  New 
York  Herald,  which,  like  all  the  rest,  issues  a 
paper  on  Sunday,  thinks  to  give  a  recognition 
of  the  holy  day  by  putting  first  on  its  editorial 
page  a  sober  talk  or  “  sermonette.  ”  These 
brief  homilies  have  some  claim  to  be  counted 
as  sermons,  since  they  are  written  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hepwortb,  who  was  once  a  popular 
preacher  in  this  city.  It  is  therefore  quite 
natural  for  him  to  indulge  himself  in  pointing 
a  moral  on  Sunday  morning,  a  moral  which, 
we  doubt  not,  is  all  correct ;  even  though  the 
theology  may  be  a  little  shallow,  of  which  we 
had  an  example  last  Sunday,  to  which  a  friend 
has  called  our  attention.  In  this  be  makes  the 
distinction  and  difference  between  Religion  and 
Theology,  to  be  that  between  eating  an  apple 
and  the  theory  of  its  growth  I  We  once  heard 
a  learned  man  say  that  theology  began  with 
the  “eating  of  an  applet”  But  how  far  our 
first  progenitors  had  any  clear  knowledge  of 
religion  before  losing  their  innocence,  is  a 
question  that  has  exercised  the  thoughts  of 
many  theologians.  To  some  it  seems  very 
clear  that  Adam  and  £ve,  before  the  fall,  had 
as  full  a  knowledge  of  theology  as  if  they  had 
been  trained  in  the  Westminster  Confession, 
while  others  think  that  their  first  experience 
of  sin  opened  their  eyes  as  they  had  never  been 
opened  before.  They  say.  Religion  is  a  seek¬ 
ing  after  Ood,  and  Theology  is  knowing  Whom 
to  seek.  It  has  been  taught  by  some  writers 
who  have  won  a  wide  hearing,  that  the  eating 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was 
essential  to  self-consciousness,  responsibility, 
a  real  humanity,  in  fact ;  that  sin,  or  a  sense 
of  guilt,  is  the  awakening  of  the  human  soul ; 
that  man  in  sinless  communion  with  his  Maker 
is  as  undeveloped  as  Hawthorne’s  creation, 
called  “Donatello,”  in  his  mystical  story  of 
“Transfiguration,”  which,  however  good  as  a 
guide-  book  to  Rome,  is  not  a  very  great  help 
toward  heaven,  or  happiness,  or  moral  sanity. 
To  these  thinkers  religion  is  simply  a  grapple 
with  sin,  a  wrestle  with  the  tempter,  or  a 
wailing  cry  sent  forth  as  the  strong  current 
of  passion  sweeps  the  strugglers  away.  Their 
religion,  therefore,  is  not  eating  what  Dr. 
Hepworth  calls  a  “sweet  and  refreshing 
apple,”  but  a  horribly  sour  and  bitter  one! 

Now  here  is  the  mistake  made  by  the  genial 
sermonizer  of  our  great  daily.  His  advice  to 
eat  the  refreshing  apple  without  worrying 
over  the  way  it  grew,  is  excellent.  We  “or¬ 
thodox  and  regular”  pulpiteers  do  that,  even 
more  heartily  than  our  brother  of  the  free 
lance.  But  when  we  are  urging  our  hunger¬ 
ing  fellows  to  “eat  the  apple,”  we  do  not  try 
to  make  them  careless  as  to  what  kind  of 
apples  they  eat,  or  to  despise  the  ladder  that 
lifts  them  within  reach  of  the  best  ones. 

Out  there  in  the  orchard  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  I  A  man  has  used  a  step  ladder  to  get  the 
perfect  fruit  that  grows  nearer  the  top,  and 
a  cow  is  contentedly  munching  the  windfalls! 
The  Gospel  tree  has  windfalls,  too.  The  the¬ 
ological  step-ladder  is  not  a  nuisance  nor  an 
incumbrance,  but  a  mighty  institution  of 
civilization.  Men  can  be  called  to  religious 
enjoyments,  as  you  call  cattle  to  pick  up  what 
comes  in  their  way ;  or  they  may  be  treated 
like  human  beings  and  handed  the  feast  from 
the  heights  of  the  ladder.  All  preachments 
that  begin  by  ridiculing  theology  are  calls  to 
feed  on  the  refuse.  A  man  may  get  a  reputa¬ 
tion  by  kicking  away  the  ladder  and  crying 
out,  “Come  and  eat;  don’t  bother  about 
climbing!”  but  unless  he  is  a  theological 


giant,  like  Chrysostom  or  Calvin,  who  can 
“shake  mightily  the  Gospel  tree,”  he  will  be 
no  real  benefactor. 

The  theory  of  apple  growth,  too,  has  im¬ 
proved  the  fruit,  broadened  its  use,  and  made 
it  minister  to  men  universally.  Theology  and 
religion  help  each  other.  The  best  religion 
has  the  best  theological  expression  and  the 
highest  or  the  simplest  religious  experience 
is  brought  to  men  by  a  theology  that  is  at 
once  truthful  and  that  is  also  able  to  teach 
the  primer  of  religion. 

ON  THE  BICICLE  AT  SEVENTY-FOUR  1 

IS  IT  GOOD  FOR  MINISTERS? 

As  i^  is  the  way  of  The  Evangelist  to  supply 
its  readers  with  that  which  is  “good  for  food,” 
it  makes  a  point  to  furnish  it  in  such  variety 
as  may  not  only  tempt  the  appetite,  but  be 
the  best  for  one’s  nourishment  and  strength. 
Whatever  turns  up  on  the  surface  of  society 
as  a  matter  of  observation,  has  its  lesson  of 
something  useful,  or  it  may  be,  something  of 
temptation  and  of  danger,  which  our  readers 
need  to  be  warned  against.  And  what  is 
there  that  forces  itself  so  much  upon  our 
attention,  not  only  on  country  roads,  but  in 
our  city  streets,  as  the  “Bicycle,”  which 
has  not  only  “come,”  but  apparently  “come 
to  stay,”  and  therefore  needs  to  be  regarded, 
like  anything  else,  from  its  moral  point  of 
view.  And  hence  nothing  could  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate  than  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Shaw  that 
we  published  four  weeks  since,  which  seemed 
to  us  most  timely  and  useful. 

But  lo!  a  stalwart  Presbyterian  rises  up  in 
holy  horror  at  the  introduction  of  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  into  The  Evangelist.  Well,  we  are  in  for 
it,  and  may  as  well  set  forth  our  opinion  in 
all  frankness. 

For  a  long  time  we  looked  upon  the  wheels 
that  were  forever  rolling  through  our  streets 
as  a  public  nuisance  and  a  personal  danger  to 
those  who  had  to  go  afoot,  as  they  had  to 
look  carefully  to  their  steps,  lest  one  of  these 
rough  riders  should  sweep  over  them. 

That  was  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  But 
there  was  another  side  to  it— the  effect  on  the 
riders  themselves,  whom  it  seemed  to  keep 
out  of  mischief,  and  to  have  a  good  effect  upon 
morally  as  well  as  physically.  In  the  beauti 
ful  country  village  where  we  spend  our  sum¬ 
mers,  as  the  evening  came  on,  the  young  men 
of  the  village  used  to  gather  round  the 
street  corners,  idling  and  smoking  and  telling 
stories  that  were  not  the  most  instructive  and 
profitable.  But,  this  summer  we  observed  that 
these  groups  were  scattered.  What  had  be¬ 
come  of  these  young  men?  They  were  all 
mounted  on  their  bicycles,  and  taking  their 
“constitutionals”  in  the  evening  air.  What 
could  be  more  bracing  to  their  lungs,  and 
more  helpful  alike  to  the  body  and  the  mind? 

But  our  friend  who  declaims  against  it,  may 
think  it  well  enough  for  children  and  young 
folks,  but  quite  unworthy  of  full-grown 
men.  Well,  some  of  us  think  that  the  latter 
are  the  vary  ones  who  need  it  most.  A  coun¬ 
try  pastor  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  horse 
may  find  the  bicycle  a  convenient  substitute 
to  enable  him  to  get  around  among  his  people. 
When  I  was  in  Upper  India  I  came  upon  a 
good,  hard-working  missionary  who  had  no 
other  way  to  reach  the  scattered  heathen 
but  by  riding  about  on  a  camel !  A  bicycle 
would  not  cost  half  so  much,  and  carry  him 
here  and  there  ten  times  quicker.  A  min- 
'ister  who  has  been  working  hard  all  the 
week  preparing  bis  sermon  for  Sunday,  may 
get  bis  brain  so  excited  by  Saturday  night 
that  he  cannot  sleep.  What  will  cool  hie 
blood  so  quickly,  and  quiet  bis  nerves,  and 
disentangle  his  thoughts,  as  a  half  hour’s  ride 
about  the  time  of  the  going  down  of  the  sun? 
When  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  worn  and  weary  with 


fighting  the  devil  and  all  his  works  in  thi* 
wioked  city,  he  finds  no  restorative  so  good  as 
a  spin  up  through  the  streets  into  “God’s 
country,”  where  he  can  inhale  the  fresh  air, 
and  look  up  to  the  cleat,  unclouded  sky. 
Now  as  he  is  my  minister  when  I  am  in  the 
city,  what  can  1  do  better  than  to  follow  his 
example?  And  therefore  I  hope  our  readers 
will  not  be  shocked  when  they  hear  it  re¬ 
ported  on  credible  evidence  that  the  Editor  of 
The  Evangelist  has  been  seen  lately  riding 
on  a  bicycle !  Stockbridge,  with  its  one  long 
and  wide  street  arched  with  elms,  is  the  place 
of  all  the  world  for  such  exercise.  So  attractive 
is  it  that  I  know  at  least  one  gentleman  who 
drives  down  from  Lenox,  six  miles,  to  take 
bis  daily  ride  along  an  avenue  that  is  like  a 
cathedral  aisle  in  the  forest. 

To  be  sure,  my  appearance  in  this  new  char¬ 
acter  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise.  Only  last 
Saturday  I  was  sailing  down  the  street  when 
I  recognized  a  well  known  figure  coming  to¬ 
wards  me  on  horseback,  and  soon  heard  the 
cheery  voice  of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  ex¬ 
pressing  bis  delight  in  saying,  “I  am  going 
to  tell  the  Judge  of  that  !  ”  He  did  not  look 
down  upon  me  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
be  was  mounted  a  little  higher.  The  new 
style  of  riding  has  of  late  established  itself  in 
high  quarters.  Since  it  is  reported  that  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  who  is  now  in  Denmark,  rides 
out  every  day,  not  on  a  fiery  war-horse,  but 
on  a  bicjcle,  we  are  in  pretty  good  company. 

But  to  ride  at  seventy-four  !  That  does 
seem  to  be  a  little  past  the  age  of  such  juve¬ 
nility  !  But  I  am  not  alone  in  my  glory,  as  I 
have  two  eminent  scholars  to  keep  me  com¬ 
pany.  A  familiar  figure,  that  in  old  times  has 
struck  many  a  laggard  student  with  awe,  is 
that  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  one  of  the  best  teachers 
in  all  Massachusetts,  who  bestrides  his  wheel 
with  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  seventy ;  behind 
whom  follows  Professor  Rood,  of  Columbia 
College,  in  solemn  silence,  as  if  he  were  think¬ 
ing  out  some  problem  in  chemistry  and  would 
not  waste  words  on  the  common  air.  Though 
the  latter  could  not  be  counted  among  the 
ancients,  as  he  is  only  sixty-four,  I  have 
thought  it  would  be  a  spectacle  that  might 
awe  the  young  folks  (if  anything  could  awe 
them)  to  see  us  three  abreast,  moving  slowly 
down  the  street  under  the  elms,  towards  the 
setting  sun ! 

“But  what  bicycle  would  you  advise  a  rider 
to  use?”  is  a  question  constantly  asked  by 
new  beginners.  Ah !  there’s  the  rub !  We 
ate  ready  to  answer  any  question  in  the  Cate¬ 
chism,  but  this  is  what  Dick  Swiveller  would 
call  “an  unmitigated  staggerer.”  I  am  not 
such  an  expert  in  the  whole  “art  and  mystery” 
of  this  wonderful  invention  as  to  put  myself 
forward  as  an  authority.  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  saying  what  is  the  best  watch  in  the 
world,  for  the  bicycle,  if  not  as  delicate  as  a 
watch,  needs  the  same  careful  adjustment. 
But  while  I  am  too  little  competent  to  give 
an  opinion  of  my  own,  1  may  give  the  opinion 
of  my  friends  and  neighbors,  who  know  much 
more  than  I  do,  and  among  whom  there  ia 
a  general  and  very  decided  preference  for  the 
Columbia,  that  is  made  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
the  land  of  Yankee  notions;  and  as  it  is  the 
only  one  that  I  have  tried,  1  cannot  conceive  of 
anything  more  perfect.  It  is  both  light  and 
strong,  easy  to  handle,  and  yet  firm  in  its 
underpinning,  which  makes  it  a  good  wheel 
for  Presbyterians,  who  like  to  be  sound  in  the 
faith,  and  sure  that  the  wheel  that  they  ride, 
like  the  creed  which  they  bold,  will  not  land 
them  on  the  grass!  Soberly,  I  owe  to  this 
steady  wheel  many  a  happy  hour,  in  which  I 
drink  in  health  and  strength  with  the  pure 
air  of  the  Berkshire  Hills.  If  I  come  home 
at  evening  a  little  fatigued,  yet  am  I  also  re¬ 
freshed.  after  which  I  lie  down  and  sleep  the 
sleep  of  innocence  and  peace — an  alternation 
of  exercise  and  rest,  that  I  fully  believe  will 
prolong  my  days  upon  the  earth,  and  make 
them  more  full  of  life  and  ueefulness  as  well 
as  of  enjoyment.  H.  M.  F. 
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THE  BARTHOLDI  CBEGHE. 

Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  this  ad¬ 
mirable  institution.  Its  beneficent  work  has 
more  than  once  been  here  described,  and  only 
a  week  or  two  ago  we  published  its  annual 
statement.  But  it  is  well  to  bear. in  mind  the 
precise  points  in  which  it  differs  from  other 
” fresh  air  charities.”  A  special  work  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  it  is  the  only 
one  in  this  city,  probably  in  this  country, 
where  a  mother  can  take  her  sick  babe  the 
▼ery  moment  when  the  doctor  has  told  her 
that  its  life  depends  on  her  getting  it  out  of 
the  city,  and  in  half  an  hour  be  in  the  coun¬ 
try  with  the  little  sufferer.  It  is  the  only  one 
which  meets  the  needs  of  the  mother  of  a 
sick  child  who  cannot  leaye  home  even  for  a 
whole  day  It  offers  to  babies  to  whom  even 
an  hour’s  railway  journey  may  mean  death, 
the  life  giving  influences  of  fresh  air  and  cool 
shade  by  a  city  ferry,  with  trained  nurses  to 
aid  in  bringing  them  back  to  life  and  strength. 
Its  Medical  Director,  Dr.  Annie  S.  Daniel,  a 
specialist  in  children’s  diseases,  testifies  to  its 
great  usefulness  in  the  past  in  saving  infant 
life.  Unfortunately,  it  has  never  bad  a  per¬ 
manent  home.  It  was  driven  from  the  foot 
of  the  Bartholdi  Statue  by  the  needs  of  the 
War  Department  for  all  the  space  Bedloe’s 
Island  affords,  and  again  from  Ward’s  Island, 
and  yet  again  from  Randall’s  Island  by  the 
growing  city  institutions.  Now  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  charge  have  taken  steps  to  give  it  a 
permanent  home.  They  have  found  an  ideally 
appropriate  spot  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Hudson,  opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  city, 
and  accessible  from  East  and  West  Side  of  the 
city  for  a  single  oar  fare.  A  ferry  crosses 
every  half  hour  all  day.  The  land  will  cost 
82.000,  and  a  suitable  cottage,  with  equip¬ 
ments,  including  sewerage  and  the  grading  of 
the  ground,  can  be  provided  for  $1,600  more. 
The  latter  amount  has  been  pledged  by  a  lady 
of  this  city,  on  condition  that  the  land  be 
fully  paid  for.  One  thousand  dollars  have 
already  been  contributed ;  there  remains  an¬ 
other  thousand  yet  to  be  raised.  Such  a  cause 
appeals  to  every  one  who  loves  children,  to 
every  one  who  has  ever  bad  a  sick  baby.  It 
ought  not  to  take  long  to  raise  the  whole 
amount.  Send  your  subscriptions  to  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Kellogg,  Treasurer,  105  East  Twen¬ 
ty-Second  Street,  to  Mrs  L.  S.  Bainbridge  of 
the  New  York  City  Mission,  or  to  Dr.  Annie 
S.  Daniel  of  the  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Chil¬ 
dren,  Livingston  Place,  Stuyvessnt  Square. 


The  Chriatianiame  avx  XIXme  SUde,  in  its 
issue  of  August  28th,  gives  a  prominent  place 
to  the  translation  of  an  extract  from  Dr.  J.  R. 
Mliler’s  study  (issued  in  this  country  as  a 
small  pamphlet).  The  Inspired  Life.  There 
are  even  yet  few  French  authcs  who  under¬ 
stand  the  art  of  writing  religious  articles 
which  shall  be  at  once  popular,  serious,  and 
scholarly.  Dr.  Miller  ezoells  in  this  sort  of 
writing,  and  we  rejoice  that  he  has  thus  been 
introduced  to  our  French  brethren. 


A  lady  missionary  in  Foochow  has  written 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bible  Study  Union  (the 
lessons  of  which  we  follow  in  connection  with 
those  of  'he  International  Series),  expressing 
her  gratitude  for  the  very  great  help  the 
lessons  of  the  Union  bfive  been  to  all,  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  in  their  mission  to  the 
English  speaking  Chinese.  “1  am  delighted 
with  their  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
missionary  work,”  she  writes,  and  expresses 
her  desire  "to  translate  them  icto  the  Foo¬ 
chow  dialect,  so  that  all  our  educated  Chris¬ 
tians  may  en  joy  this  method  of  Bible  search- 

ng" 


THE  GOOD  OBDER  OF  THE  CITY. 

"Happy  are  the  people  whose  annals  are 
dull.  ”  It  is  a  good  omen  for  this  city  that  since 
1894  until  the  present  time  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  has  not  found  it  necessary 
to  issue  a  Report.  One  is  issued  now  chiefly 
to  remind  the  community  that  the  quiet  and 
good  order  which  it  has  enjoyed  since  the 
great  upheaval  of  1894  are  not  due  to  the 
apathy  of  the  Society,  permitting  evil  to  go 
unchecked  as  the  easiest  way  of  securing 
quiet,  but  to  the  fact  that  that  upheaval  ac¬ 
complished  what  it  was  intended  to  accom¬ 
plish,  and  so  secured  quiet  without  fric¬ 
tion,  the  municipal  authorities  being  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Society.  Th<>re  is  no  less  effort 
to  abate  evil  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  and 
his  coadjutors  now  than  there  was  when  all 
the  city  was  ringing  with  the  roar  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  their  purposes  and  methods.  The  only 
abatement  of  work  is  in  overcoming  opposi 
tion :  that  has  been  done  once  for  all. 

Perhaps  not  quite  that,  however.  Dr.  Park 
hurst,  in  bis  report,  utters  a  warning  which, 
no  doubt,  was  in  part  a  reason  for  issuing  this 
document  just  now.  "It  is  very  difficult,” 
he  says,  "for  a  city  that  has  been  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  respiring  a  corrupt  atmos¬ 
phere  to  acquire  tbe  art  of  decency.  There  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  revert  to  old  methods 
whenever,  for  an  instant,  tbe  bonds  of  vigi¬ 
lance  are  relaxed.  ”  The  very  ease  with  which 
the  laws  are  now  executed  tends  to  make  men 
indifferent  in  the  matter  of  the  election  of 
new  officials.  They  forget  how  much  depends 
on  potting  the  right  men  into  public  office. 
Dr.  Parkhurst’s  purpose  is  to  keep  them  in 
mind  of  this.  "Our  hope  is  that  the  honest 
citizens  of  tbe  town  will  stand  by  the  results 
which  they  achieved  in  1894,  and  maintain 
and  add  to  them  in  years  to  come ;  and  we 
pledge  the  services  of  the  Society  for  tbe 
Prevention  of  Crime  as  an  agency  that  will 
show  itself  faithful  and  watchful  in  helping 
the  public  to  execute  its  hopes  and  purposes 
of  municipal  betterment,  promoting  what  is 
good,  discouraging  what  is  bad,  making  crime 
bated  and  the  law  respected.”  Tbe  city  has 
had  too  bitter  an  experience  of  bad  govern¬ 
ment  not  to  appreciate  and  welcome  tbe  help 
thus  proffered. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

The  great  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  in  early  October,  will  take  place  in 
Cleveland  this  year,  a  city  where  formerly  all 
tbe  Presbyterian  as  well  as  Congregational 
cburobes,  contributed  to  its  treasury.  Read¬ 
ers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  flnancial 
showing  will  be  much  better  than  for  several 
years  past,  so  good,  indeed,  that  the  Board  is 
now  entirely  out  of  debt.  Tbe  total  leceipts 
for  the  year  have  been  8748,104.59,  and  tbe 
total  expenditures  $627  969  58,  leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $115,185.01,  Deducting  from  this  the 
debt  of  a  year  ago,  amounting  to  $114,682.88,  a 
balance"is  left  in  the  treasury  of  $502. 63.  This 
result  is  all  the  more  creditable  as  it  is  reached 
notwithstanding  a  falling  off  for  the  year  in 
the  usually  large  item  of  legacies,  of  $33,446  46 
—the  total  of  these  being  $116,988.70  for  tbe 
just  closed  twelve  months. 

Then  the  Board’s  missionaries  in  Turkey 
have  been  doing  a  special  service  as  the 
almoners  of  tbe  persecuted  and  peeled  Arme¬ 
nians.  Aside  from  all  receipts  for  the  work 
of  the  Boards  $180,085.96  has  been  forwarded 
to  them  for  Armenian  relief,  and  more  than 
$80,000  has  been  confided  to  them  by  Armenian 
friends  and  relatives  in  this  country  for  Ar¬ 
menians  in  Turkey. 

Tbe  Board’s  missionaries  have  done,  and 
continue  to  do,  a  noble  and  indispensable 
work  for  humanity,  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  difficulty  and  danger.  Their  loyalty 
to  those  among  whom  they  have  labored  so 
^ong  and  efficiently  is  above  praise. 


TO  HEDICAI.  AND  OTHER  STUDENTS  ENTER. 

ING  C01.I.EGE  THIS  FAIX. 

Every  one  having  friends  going  to  the  col¬ 
leges  or  professional  schools  in  Boston,  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia,  will  be  glad  to  learn 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  stu¬ 
dent  life  in  these  cities.  The  "Students 
Club,”  or  tbe  "Students  Movement,”  or  the 
College  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  is 
now  a  recognized  power  in  these  colleges.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  here  to  sketch  the  varied 
forms  of  the  social  and  religious  work,  and 
the  gratifying  achievements  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Tbe  welcome  to  the  new  student  is  of  chief 
interest  at  this  time.  During  tbe  first  few 
days  senior  students  willingly  give  their  time 
to  be  of  service  to  the  new  student.  They 
guide  him  to  good  lodgings  from  their  care¬ 
fully  examined  list,  and  thus  save  him  from 
much  weary  searching  and  changing,  and 
from  tbe  many  hidden  man-traps  which  have 
ruined  even  men  who  have  gone  through  college 
with  a  stainless  record.  They  present  him 
with  a  handbook,  with  city  map,  and  guide. 
Where  he  desires  it,  they  introduce  him  to 
city  pastors  and  Christian  people,  and  to  the 
best  m^n  in  college,  who  will  not  only  be  a 
help  to  him  in  good  living,  but  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  diligent  study.  Students,  on  arriving 
in  the  city,  are  cordially  invited  to  bring  their 
grips  and  make  their  headquarters  with  us 
until  they  secure  their  rooms.  They  will  find 
many  jolly  good  fellows  to  receive  them. 

Frank  A.  Beach.  Y,  M.  C.  A.,  15th  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  Lawrence  Hitnt,  Students’  Club,  129  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Robert  E.  Lewi.s.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  cor.  Berkeley  and  Boyl- 
ston  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  HOME  IN  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  an  advertisement  in  The  Evangelist,  to  the 
effect  that  a  lady  in  St.  Augustine,  whom 
we  know  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the  best 
families  in  that  ancient  city,  has  opened  her 
doors  to  receive  for  the  winter  a  few  young 
ladies  to  care  for  and  educate  with  her  own 
children,  under  competent  teachers.  She  has 
a  new  roomy  and  most  comfortable  house,  in 
a  fine  position  near  tbe  Fort,  with  an  outlook 
on  the  Bay,  where  she  would  take  a  mother’s 
interest  in  those  committed  to  her  care. 

To.  those  who  think  tbe  climate  of  Florida  an 
objection,  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
a  friend  who  has  spent  tbe  summer  in  St. 
Augustine,  writes  that  he  has  found  it  much 
more  tolerable  than  reports  make  him  believe 
it  has  been  at  the  North  I  He  says:  "I  have 
not  seen  the  mercury  above  88  degrees  in  my 
psrlor  this  summer.”  That  is  ten  degrees 
cooler  than  we  have  had  it  on  some  days  in 
July  and  Auguet  here  in  New  York. 

Tbe  readers  of  Tbe  Evangelist  know  our  love 
for  Florida,  where  we  have  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  days  of  our  life,  thanks  to  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  8  man  whose  very  presence  creates 
around  him  an  atmosphere  that  is  full  of  tbe 
sunshine  of  bis  noble  heart.  Tbe  climate, 
tempered  by  tbe  Gulf  Stream  that  floats  along 
its  coast,  is  as  soft  and  soothing  to  the  nerves 
as  that  of  Egypt,  so  that  invalids  may  get  all 
the  healing  benefits  that  they  would  find  on 
the  Nile.  And  then  it  is  so  near  I  while 
Egypt  is  so  far  away,  that  one  has  to  cross 
not  only  tbe  treacherous  Atlantic,  but  the 
tempestuous  Mediterranean.  With  such  ad¬ 
vantages  we  predict  that  Florida  will  some 
day  be  the  seat  of  a  good  many  institutions, 
that  will  be  sought  especially  by  those  who 
cannot  bear  tbe  rugged  climate  of  tbe  North. 
Who  knows  but  tbe  modest  school  that  is  to 
be  opened  this  autumn,  may  yet  grow  into  a 
flourishing  Seminary?  We  bid  it  Godspeed  at 
its  very  beginning. 
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OEKHAKT  ANII  HOMEWARU. 

By  J.  B.  Miller,  D.D . 

There  is  room  for  a  new  book.  It  should 
give  the  minor  customs,  the  traditions,  the 
folk-lore,  the  simple  little  things  of  the  com¬ 
mon  life  of  different  countries.  He  who 
would  write  such  a  book  must  sojourn  among 
the  people,  be  one  of  them  for  a  time,  eat  and 
sleep  in  their  homes,  S3e  how  they  live,  bear 
their  talk,  observe  their  habits  and  learn 
their  ways. 

For  example,  a  Swiss  writer  telling  of  Zer¬ 
matt  and  the  Matterhorn,  speaks  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  place  which  the  article  of  cheese  holds  in 
the  home  and  social  life  of  the  Swiss  people. 
He  says  that  the  standing  of  a  family  is  judged 
according  to  the  age  of  the  cheese  it  can 
show,  and  the  degree  of  honor  shown  to  a 
guest  is  indicated  by  the  age  of  the  cheese 
that  is  served  to  him.  Whenever  a  child  is 
born  a  cheese  named  after  it  is  expressly  pre¬ 
pared  and  stored  away.  No  portions  of  this, 
unless  the  child  previously  dies,  is  served  un¬ 
til  the  marriage  of  its  namesake,  when  each 
guest  must  partake  of  a  small  piece  of  each  of 
the  cheeses  named  and  stored  away  for  the 
groom  and  for  the  bride  by  their  respective 
parents — this  in  the  nature  of  a  benediction. 
The  remainder  of  these  two  cheeses  is  then 
carefully  stored  away,  not  to  be  touched  again 
until  either  the  groom  or  the  bride  dies,  when 
it  is  served  to  those  attending  the  funeral, 
and  reverently  partaken  of  in  remembrance  of 
the  deceased. 

An  important  function  of  cheese  in  Zermatt 
is  its  service  in  courtships.  It  there  serves  as 
a  substitute  for  flowers.  The  man  "pops  the 
question”  by  presenting  his  sweetheart  with  a 
piece  of  cheese,  neatly  put  up  in  a  package. 
The  girl,  when  proposed  to,  does  not  respond 
by  either  word  or  flower ;  if  the  suitor  is  ac¬ 
cepted  it  is  a  bit  of  cheese,  slyly  given,  that 
serves  as  the  symbol  of  acceptance.  An  en¬ 
gagement  is  effected  as  follows :  The  suitor 
begs  of  the  girl’s  father  permission  to  dine 
with  the  family  on  a  Sunday.  A  refusal  is 
equivalent  to  an  insult,  and  frequently  entails 
enmity  for  life.  Hence,  even  if  the  swain  is 
not  acceptable,  be  may  ^e'  allowed  to  partake 
of  a  Sunday  dinner  with  the  family.  But  that 
does  not  settle  the  matter.  Will  the  head  of 
the  family  serve  cheese  to  the  suitor?  That 
is  the  all-important  question  which  agitates 
the  two  young  people  desirous  of  betrothal. 
The  dinner  is  protracted  beyond  the  usual 
time.  The  paterfamilias  talks  about  all  man 
ner  of  things,  but  makes  never  a  mention  of 
cheese.  The  young  people  are  getting  anxious 
and  restless.  Unless  cheese  is  served  it 
plainly  signifles  that  the  suitor  is  welcome  as 
a  friend  of  the  family,  but  not  wanted  as  a 
son-in  law.  The  suspense  continues  until  the 
mother  casts  a  longing  eye  upon  the  father, 
who  then  slowly  rises ;  but,  O  joy  1  beckons 
the  others  to  keep  seated.  He  quietly  goes  to 
the  quaint  old  cupboard  in  the  corner  and 
brings  forth  a  piece  of  bis  oldest  cheese  and 
serves  some  of  it  to  each  of  the  two  happy 
young  people.  This  seals,  as  it  were,  the  be 
trotbal,  whereupon  he  serves  the  others,  and 
brings  forth  a  bottle  of  his  choicest  wine,  and 
all  drink  to  the  health  of  the  newly  be 
trotbed. 

The  best  part  of  a  journey  is  usually  the 
portion  that  brings  one  homeward..  However 
much  we  Americans  may  enjoy  visiting  other 
countries  in  the  Old  World,  we  come  back 
better  Americans  than  ever,  loving  our  own 
country,  more  and  better  content  with  its  in 
stitutions  than  when  we  went  away.  Love  of 
country  is  as  natural  in  a  true  heart  as  love 
of  home. 

Our  tour  through  Germany  was  full  of  in 
terest.  Heidelberg  is  a  quaint  and  pleasant 
city.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  struggles. 


Its  old  oastle  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
flnest  ruin  in  Germany.  One  cannot  wander 
through  its  ancient  halls  and  look  upon  the 
remains  of  its  sumptuous  apartments,  remem¬ 
bering  the  events  which  once  occurred  there 
and  the  men  and  women  who  took  part  in 
them,  without  sad  reflections.  The  castle  be¬ 
longed  to  a  civilization  now  past.  It  would 
be  no  use  to  rebuild  the  ruined  walls  and  to 
restore  the  vanished  splendor,  for  in  the  life  of 
to-day  such  a  castle  would  have  no  place.  It 
is  only  a  relio  of  a  strange  and  vanished  past. 

The  University  of  Heidelberg  bolds  a  high 
rank  among  the  noted  universities  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  why 
our  American  students  go  to  Germany  after 
completing  their  course  at  home.  Why  cannot 
they  get  in  our  own  colleges  all  that  they  And 
abroad?  The  answer  is  that  in  the  German 
universities  are  professors  who  have  given 
their  entire  life  to  one  definite  line  of  study 
and  are  thus  qualified  for  teaching  in  the  one 
department  assigned  to  them,  as  our  American 
professors,  who  have  been  compelled  to  be 
men  of  broad,  general  culture,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do.  There  is  probably  an  average 
of  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  young  men 
from  America  in  attendance  annually  at  the 
several  German  universities.  More  of  these 
go  to  Berlin  than  to  any  other  place,  although 
the  other  great  universities  have  their  share 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  German 
universities  say  that  the  moral  infl  fences  sur 
rounding  American  students  there  are  in  the 
main  wholesome,  different  altogether  from 
those  which  surround  our  students  who  go  to 
Paris.  In  the  latter  city  the  perils  which 
beset  foreign  students  are  very  great.  This 
is  especially  true  of  art  students.  But  in 
Berlin  and  oth^'r  German  universities  students 
from  abroad  find  themselves  in  the  atmos 
phere  in  which  it  is  easy  to  be  loyal  to  the 
best  that  is  in  them. 

The  religious  outlook  in  the  German  uni 
versities  is  more  hopeful  than  it  was  some 
years  since.  There  has  been  a  reaction  from 
the  rationalistic  tendencies  which  were  for¬ 
merly  so  marked,  with  a  more  kindly  feeling 
toward  evangelical  Christianity.  The  churches 
in  Germany,  however,  are  not  exercising  over 
the  people  the  influence  which  they  should 
exercise.  They  seem  to  be  staying  back,  as 
it  were,  in  a  past  century,  and  not  to  have 
advanced  with  the  progress  of  times.  For 
this  reason  they  have  lost  much  of  their  infiu 
ence  in  the  life  of  the  people. 

The  trip  down  the  Rhine  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  bits  of  tourist  travel 
in  Europe.  Perhaps  the  Rhine  is  no  finer  than 
our  own  Hudson,  however,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  about  it.  True,  the  Hudson 
cannot  show  so  many  ruined  castles  on  its 
banks,  but  castles  are  really  only  monuments 
of  departed  greatness.  No  doubt  there  is  in 
them  a  sort  of  sentimental  romantic  value.  It 
is  interesting,  too,  to  study  the  legends  which 
connect  themselves  with  these  ruins  and  with 
other  points  on  the  Rhine.  Many  of  these 
legends  have  an  element  of  beauty  in  them, 
while  others  of  them  are  only  weird,  strange, 
extravagant,  and  often  coarse  and  rude  like 
tbe  timss  in  which  they  were  born.  Instead 
of  such  ruins  and  such  legends,  however,  the 
Hudson  has  on  its  lovely  banks  hundreds  of 
beautiful  homes,  fi'led  with  sweet  life,  and 
its  legends,  too,  of  noble  life  stories,  records 
of  brave  deeds,  of  patriotic  achievements,  of 
Cbristly  devotion  and  of  whatsoever  things 
are  worthy  and  true.  I  greatly  enjoyed  tbe 
trip  down  the  Rhine  and  tbe  study  of  its  cas¬ 
tles  and  legends,  and  I  would  not  say  a  word 
to  detract  from  the  fame  of  the  noble  river  or 
dwarf  the  importance  of  the  history  which  is 
woven  about  it ;  yet  I  would  not  confess  that 
we  cannot  in  onr  own  country  equal  in  beauty 


and  interest  this  picturesque  stream  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Cologne  is  famed  the  world  over  for  its  mar¬ 
velous  cathedral  This  cathedral  was  'many 
centuries  in  building.  Its  foundation  was 
laid  in  1248 ;  it  was  completed  in  1880.  It  is 
truly  a  majestic  structure.  One  who  bps 
looked  upon  its  noble  exterior  or  stood  within 
its  portals  and  studied  its  beauty,  can  never 
forget  it  nor  lose  tbe  effect  produced  upon 
him  by  tbe  splendid  building.  The  windows 
are  very  fine,  with  Scriptural  or  historical 
subjects.  The  treasury  contains  many  sacred 
and  valuable  memorials.  If  we  are  to  believe 
what  they  tell  us,  it  has  among  other  things 
a  piece  of  the  very  cross  of  our  Saviour  and 
an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  has  wrought 
many  miracles.  We  saw  here  also  the  "Shrine 
of  the  Magi.”  This  is  a  very  elaborate  speci¬ 
men  of  the  goldsmith’s  work  and  within  it 
are  tbe  skulls  of  the  three  wise  men  as  we  are 
solemnly  assured.  They  show  us  here  also  St. 
Peter’s  staff,  the  ivory  knob  of  which  be¬ 
longed  to  tbe  very  stick  on  which  the>Apoatle 
leaned  in  bis  last  years.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  tbe  more  important  relics  which  have  their 
resting-place  in  the  Cologne  Cathedral. 

We  need  not  wish  for  such  reputed  relics  in 
our  country.  Better,  infinitely  better,  is  the 
simple  Christian  life  which  is  found  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  churches.  Far  better  is  it  to  have 
the  Holy  Spirit  abiding  in  our  congregations 
and  giving  comfort,  strength,  joy,  peace  and 
love,  than  to  have  such  shrines  and  treasures 
as  they  show  us  in  many  of  these  grtat 
churches  and  cathedrals  and  not  to  have  tbe 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence.  It  is 
better  to  have  the  true  Christ  with  us  than 
to  possess  any  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  "true 
cross,”  even  if  this  were  possible. 

After  leaving  Cologne  we  lingered  a  little 
while  in  Brussels.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  Europe.  It  has  many  superb 
palaces.  The  Palais  de  Justice  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  these.  Brussels  is  famous  for  its 
laces  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Most 
tourists  stopping  at  Brussels  visit  the  battle 
field  of  Waterloo,  which  is  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  city  and  easily  accessible. 

The  sea  voyage  homeward  has  given  us  a 
mingling  of  rough  and  pleasant  weather.  We 
have  for  fellow  passengers  many  delightful 
people.  Among  others  is  tbe  Honorable  Amzi 
Dodd  of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  with  his 
family,  who  are  returning  from  a  few  months 
abioad.  Judge  Dodd  is  an  intelligent  man, 
and  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  Another  genial  fellow  passen¬ 
ger  is  Mr.  Morris  Phillips,  Editor  of  Tbe  Home 
Journal  of  New  York,  who  took  the  journey 
to  Europe  and  back  on  the  same  steamer  for 
the  sake  of  the  sea  voyage,  seeking  rest  and 
recuperation  after  much  arduous  editorial 
work.  Mr.  Phillips  has  done  much  to  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  our  ship’s  company.  He  has 
a  geni'Ts  for  kindness,  and  few  if  any  have 
missed  receiving  from  him  some  word  of  cheer 
and  encouragement  during  the  voyage.  He  is 
one  of  the  small  number  who  have  not  been 
seasick,  and  he  has  helped  to  make  this  miser¬ 
able  sickness  more  tolerable  to  many  of  those 
who  did  not  escape  the  experience. 

Another  gentleman  who  did  much  for  the 
good  cheer  of  our  voyage  was  Col.  A.  L. 
Bacon  of  Brooklyn,  a  prominent  and  active 
Baptist.  Col  Bacon  was  not  in  a  very  en 
thusiastio  mood  ”duriig  the  early  days  of  tie 
voyage,  but  emerged  from  bis  depression  in 
time  to  add  much  to  tbe  interest  of  our  closing 
days.  At  the  concert  given  before  we  landed, 
be  was  the  historian  of  the  voyage,  and  did 
bis  part  in  a  way  that  will  keep  his  name  long 
in  remembrance  among  the  passengers. 

Thus  ends  a  most  pleasant  tour,  full  of  in¬ 
terest  from  its  first  moment  to  its  close,  with- 
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out  an  aooident  of  any  kind,  and  withont  an 
i  lioar's '  intdrrnfption  or  delay  at  any  point. 
With  gratitude  to  Ood  for  all  that  we  have 
enjoyhd,  we  turn  with  eagemeaa  to  the  work 
that  waits. 


BOCHESTEB’8  COBDIAL  WELCOME. 

To  the  New  York  State  .Christian  Endeavor 
Convention,  to  be  held  at  Rochester,  New  York, 
October  6th  to  7th. 

Roohester,  the  "Flower  City,”  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  175,000,  abounding  in  beautiful 
homes,  hangs  out  latch  strings  October  6tb 
and  7th  to  the  Endeavor  hosts  from  Hellgate 
to  Niagara  Falls,  and  from  Lake  Champlain 
to  Lake  Chautauqua. 

We  have  been  planning  for  yon  and  praying 
over  yon  and  talking  about  you  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  of  course  we  want  to  see  you,  fOte 
you,  and  make  your  stay  in  Rochester  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable. 

Who  'ABE  INVITED T  Ist.  Those  who  have 
good  ears.  This  will  be  an  ear  feast.  The 
program  is  replete  with  speakers  who  know 
what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it.  The  auricular 
is  the  best  avenue  to  the  soul.  If  you  have 
no  ears  don’t  come.  There  will  be  no  inter¬ 
preters  for  deaf  mutes.  Some  of  the  speakers 
are.  State  President  Rev.  Clarence  A.  Bar 
hour,  Vice-President  Dr.  John  F.  Carson,  Dr. 
Wayland  Hoyt,  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  Dr.  Wilbur 
F.  Chapman,'  Dr.  H.  C.  Farrar,  Dr.  Kerr 
Topper,  Dr.  H.  C.  MoEwen,  Dr.  O.  P.  Qifford, 
Dr.  Patterson  of  Toronto. 

2nd.  Those  who  have  good  appetites.  There 
is  a  "feast  of  fat  things”  .prepared  for  the 
lean  and  hungry.  Spiritual  gormands  may 
eat  at  every  table.  No  extra  charge  for 
carrying  away  what  yon  can’t  eat. 

8rd.  Those  who  have  good  eyes.  We  have  a 
city  of  which  the  Empire  State  may  very  well 
be  proud.  Among  the  attractions  we  would 
name  Genesee  Falls,  Powers’  Art  Gallery, 
Kimball’s  Orchids,  Kodak  Manufactory,  Lin 
coin’s  Monument,  avenues  of  palatial  resi 
denoes  and  numerous  church  edifices. 

Where  the  convention  will  be  held.  The 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  will  be  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Convention.  It  is  conve 
niently  located,  being  but  a  sho'rt  distance 
from  the  depots  of  the  leading  railroads.  Its 
auditorium  will  accommodate  two  thousand 
people.  It  has  a  lecture  room  which  will  seat 
a  thousand,  and  is  well  provided  with  other 
rooms  for  registration,  committee  meetings, 
book  supplies,  and  what  not.  i 

.Two  other  churches  nearby,  of  about  the 
same  size,  the  Brick  Presbyterian  and  the  First 
Baptist,  will  be  furnished  with  programs  ot 
equal  attractiveness  in  speakers  and  music  to 
that  at  the  headquarters,  making  three  simul¬ 
taneous  meetings  in  the  evenings  of  the  con 
vention. 

Where  tod  will  be  entertained.  At  a 
limited  number  of  hotels,  at  from  two  to  three 
dollars  per  day,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
private  houses.  These  homes  have  been 
opened  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  Committee  for  the  accommodation  of 
our  guests,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  fieecing 
strangers  under  the  guise  of  hospitality.  A 
charge  of  about  $1  25  a  day  is  recommended. 

Those  who  have  gone  round  the  circuit  of 
State  conventions  say  that  Rochester  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  its  ability  to  take  care  of 
the  great  convention.  "Come  thou  with  us 
and  we  will  do  thee  good.” 

G.  B.  F.  Hallock, 

^  '  Chairman  Press  Committee. 


NEW  TORE  STATE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAYOB 
CONTENTION. 

Chairman  Hallo«k*s  Notes  of  Rochester  In  October. 

—The  annual  State  Endeavor  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Rochester,  October  6  and  7. 

—The  Rochester  latch  string  is  out. 

—October  weather  is  glorious  in  Rochester. 

— A  chorus  of  five  hundred  voices  is  being  prepared 
for  the  convention. 

—Rochester  Endeavorers  are  earnestly  praying 
that  this  convention  may  be  one  of  mighty  spiritual . 
power. 

— Two  of  the  churches  where  the  meetings  will  be 
held  stand  next  to  each  other,  and  the  other  is  only 
one  square  away. 

—Rochester  people  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  En¬ 
deavorers  sing  in  the  street  cars  and  everywhere 
they  go. 

—Register  at  the  Central  Church  immediately 
upon  arrival. 

—It  will  be  worth  a  trip  to  Rochester  to  see  the 
equipment  of  the  Brick  and  Central  churches.  Each 
has  a  Sunday-school  of  about  two  thousand  mem¬ 
bers,  and  Sunday-school  rooms  capable  of  holding 
that  many. 

— Two  thousand  Rochester  Endeavorers  wait  to 
welcome  their  fellow  members  in  the  Empire  State. 

— A  beautiful  river  fiowing  through  the  midst  of 
the  city,  and  two  cataracts  seventy  feet  perpendicu¬ 
lar  fall,  within  the  limits  1 
—More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this 
earth  dreams  of.  Let  all  delegates  come  in  the  spirit 
of  prayer.  Let  the  sessions  be  characterized  by 
prayer.  Prayer  will  be  answered.  Great  blessing 
will  result  to  the  delegates  and  the  societies  they 
represent. 

— “Are  there  any  Presbyterians  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  ?  ’’  asked  the  preacher  who  was  riding  up  a 
Rocky  Mountain  gulch.  “I  don’t  know  whether 
my  old  man  has  killed  any  this  year  or  not,’’  replied 
the  lady  of  the  house,  “you  will  find  the  skins  all 
hung  on  the  back  side  of  tbe  bam.’’ 

— Yes;  there  are  Presbyterians  And  Baptists  and 
Methodists  and  other  denominations  in  Rochester, 
and  yon  will  find  good  Endeavorers  among  them  all. 

— Draw  nigh  unto  God  and  .He  will  draw  nigh 
unto  you.  May  this  convention  -  bring  us  all  nearer 
to  God  and  into  better  service  for  Him. 

— Come  asking  for,  looking  for,  yes,  actually  ex¬ 
pecting  a  blessing.  “According  to  your  faith  bo  it 
unto  you.”  ' 

—Some  one  asked  how  it  happened  that  a  certain 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  seemed  to  accomplish  so 
eashy  whatever  it  attempted.  The  reply  was:  “The 
membership  of  that  society  are  like  the  trained 
horses  of  the  fire  department;  as  quick  as  the  bell 
rings  every  one  jumps  to  bis  place.’’  The  success 
cf  this  convention  and  the  success  of  every  society 
in  the  state  depends  upon  the  promptness  with 
vrhich  every  one  is  willing  to  do  his  or  her  part. 

— That  motto  deep  cut  upon  the  sides  of  the  great 
Rddystone  Lighthouse  would  be  a  good  one  for  every 
Kndeavorer  to  take  for  himself.  The  words  are 
t  hese :  ‘  ‘To  give  light  and  to  save  life.”  Verily,  that 
is  the  mission  of  every  Christian.  Let  us  go  back 
to  our  homes  from  this  convention  resolved  to  shed 
more  light  and  save  souls. 

— The  minister  who  wrote  to  a  friend  to  give  him 
I  he  name  of  the  leading  spirit  in  a  pastorless  church , 
received  an  unlooked-fur  reply.  The  answer  read: 
‘’The  leading  spirit  in  the  church  at  Blank  is  the 
spirit  of  criticism;  but  the  chairman  of  the  Supply 
Committee  is  So-and-So.”  We  are  glad  to  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  criticism  is  not  prominent  among 
Endeavorers,  either  at  a  convention  or  in  their  own 
churches.  Let  us  attend  this  convention  prepared 
to  enjoy  all  the  good  things,  and  not  in  a  critical, 
censorious  frame  of  mind.  Indeed,  people  of  that 
disposition  do  not  go  to  Christian  Endeavor  conven¬ 
tions. 


— Blue  and  white  are  the  convention  colors. 

—Pray  for  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  all 
the  delegates  who  shall  gather.  May  times  of  re¬ 
freshing  come  from  the  presence  of  God. 

—Three  of  the  best  leaders  in  the  state  will  con¬ 
duct  the  choruses  in  the  three  churches. 

— The  meetings  will  not  be  limited  to  three  chur¬ 
ches  if  the  three  will  not  accommodate  all  who  wish 
to  attend  the  convention.  The  First  Methodist, 
First  Presbyterian  and  the  Plymouth  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  are  near  by  and  can  be  had  at  a  mo 
ment’s  notice.  The  ushers  will  guide  the  overfiow 
to  the  proper  buildings. 

-You  will  get  your  badges,  programs,  etc.,  when 
you  register.  Register  the  first  thing  on  arrival. 

— No  one  will  have  any  trouble  finding  places  of 
entertainment.  A  host  of  guides  will  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  accompany  the  delegates  and  make  plain 
the  way. 

— Come  on  Monday,  Oct.  5,  if  you  can,  and  attend 
the  “Rochester  Night”  meeting.  Out-of-town  dele¬ 
gates  will  be  admitted  after  7 :30  P.M.  If  Rochester 
turns  out  so  strong  that  one  church  will  not  hold 
the  audience,  two  churches  will  be  used,  or  three,  if 
necessary.  This  is  to  be  a  three  days’  convention, 
not  two.  The  convention  begins  Oct.  5  and  con¬ 
tinues  through  the  6th  and  7th. 

— Rochester  proposes  to  entertain  you  so  well  In 
her  beautiful  homes  that  every  delegate  will  go 
home  asserting  that  he  or  she  had  the  best  place. 


AN  EXTRA  PUSH,  PLEASE  1 
Bt  Edward  T.  Bromfield,  B.D. 

Notwithstanding  the  financial  pressure  now  felt 
throughout  the  land;  notwithstanding  the  uncer¬ 
tain  political  outlook — in  fact  all  tbe  more  because 
of  these  drawbacks  and  difficulties,  must  the  plea 
go  forth  for  an  autumnal  offering  in  behalf  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  Sabbath-school  Missions.  Rallying  Day 
presents  itself  as  an  exceptionally  good  opportunity 
for  directing  the  attention  of  the  Sabbath-schools 
and  Young  People's  Societies  to  this  matter.  The 
day  and  the  subject  are  closely  akin.  The  rally  is 
primarily  for  local  objects,  but  conquest  on  distant 
fields,  as  well  as  growth  at  home,  should  ever  be  our 
aim.  This  year  there  is  a  special  reason  for  giving 
the  cause  of  Sabbath-school  Missions  an  extra  push 
onwards. 

The  contributions  from  Children’s  Day  this  year 
towards  this  object— so  far  as  reported— are  several 
thousand  dollars  below  those  of  last  year.  Last 
year  they  were  some  two  thousand  dollars  below 
those  of  the  year  previous.  Yet  during  the  two 
years  previous  to  April  1,  1896,  the  actual  number 
of  Sabbath-schools  contributing  to  this  work  in¬ 
creased  from  2,667  to  4,332 — a  most  gratifying  fact  in 
itself,  as  showing  the  widening  interest  in  the  work. 
The  diminution  of  income,  notwithstanding  the 
great  addition  to  the  number  of  schools  sending  an 
offering,  is  a  telling  commentary  upon  the  growing 
scarcity  of  money  and  the  difficulty  of  sustaining 
the  benevolent  operations  of  the  Church.  What  is 
to  be  done  f  Fold  one’s  hands  in  despondency  f 
No  1  Give  up  the  case  without  further  effort  f  No  I 
Go  into  debt  ?  No  !  Very  well.  There  is  only  one 
other  course,  and  that  is  to  put  forth  an  extra  effort 
to  bring  up  the  income  of  this  department  to  the 
point  deemed  necessary.  The  department  would  be 
derelict  in  Its  duty  to  the  churches,  to  the  scattered 
children  and  adult  people  it  seeks  to  benefit,  to  the 
solemn  trust  it  holds  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  if  it 
were  to  suffer  the  matter  to  rest  where  it  is  without 
making  such  an  effort. 

The  money  asked  for  is  not  so  large  In  amount  as 
to  dishearten  people.  An  average  of  a  few  cents 
from  every  Sabbath-school  member— to  say  nothing 
of  the  Young  People’s  Societies  and  other  sources 
of  supply— would  more  than  bring  up  the  raceipts 
to  the  level  of  last  year.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the 
country  gets  through  the  present  crisis  and  things 
take  a  prosperous  turn,  the  income  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  bound  up  at  once.  No  less  than  this  is 
expected  because  of  the  increasing  number  of 
churches.  Sabbath- schools.  Young  People’s  Socie¬ 
ties  and  liberal  givers  taking  an  interest  in  the 
work.  But  “for  the  present  distress”  the  Sabbath- 
schools  and  the  Young  People’s  Societies— indeed 
all  who  wish  well  to  the  work- are  invited  to  make 
a  special  Rallying  Day  or  autumnal  offering  in  its 
behalf.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  plea  will 
be  kindly  received  and ‘draw  forth  E  generous  re¬ 
house  f  '  J  11, ■  '■'Oi 


September  17,  1886. 
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Beosnt  Research  in  Bible  Lands.  Its  Prog- 
reas  and  Results.  By  Professors  J.  F.  Mo- 
Ourdy,  Herman  V.  Hilpreoht,  A.  H. 
Sayoe,  Fritz  Hommel,  J.  P.  Mahafly,  W. 
M.  Ramsay,  Frederick  Jones  Bliss,  Ph  D., 
William  Hayes  Ward,  D  D.,  LL.  0.  Edited 
by  Herman  V.  Hilpreoht.'  Philadelphia : 
John  D.  Wattles  and  Company.  1896.  |1. 

A  Tolume  whose  high  value  must  not  be 
discounted  by  the  fact  that  its  contents  were 
originally  contributed  to  a  weekly  religious 
paper.  They  tave  none  of  the  ephemeral 
character  of  most  newspaper  literature,  even 
of  the  religious  variety,  but  are  the  carefully 
popularized  results  of  an  immense  amount  of 
special  work,  by  men  who  are  experts  in  their 
various  fields.  The  Sunday-school  Times,  in 
securing  these  articles,  placed  the  wide  world 
of  Sunday  school  teachers  and  scholars  in  its 
debt ;  and  the  publishers  would  have  wronged 
the  great  army  of  Bible  students  had  it  not 
given  to  these  pacers  their  present  permanent 
form.  The  editor  of  the  work,  whose  special 
contribution  is  an  article  on  Explorations  in 
Babylonia,  was  able,  through  his  close  con 
neotion  wi’h  the  Babylonian  Epedition  of  the 
University  o(  Pennsylvania  and  his  personal 
relation  to  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum  in 
Constantinople,  as  well  as  though  his  own 
peisonal  explorations,  to  enrich  the  volume 
with  a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  and 
very  useful  illustrations.  His  introductory 
paper  strikingly  shows  the  immense  im 
portance  and  value  of  the  contents.  It  is 
not  a  hundred  years  since  Champollion  deci 
phered  the  first  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  and  a 
still  less  time  since  Grotofend  learned  the  se¬ 
cret  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  by  which  the 
thoughts  and  ideas,  the  civilization  of  the 
whole  eastern  world,  the  entire  environment 
of  our  Old  Testament  history,  have  been  un 
sealed  and  laid  open  before  us.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  fact  to  Bible  study  is  im¬ 
mense,  though  as  yet  by  no  means  appreci¬ 
ated  by  the  ordinary  Bible  student,  not  even 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  Biblical  scholars.  This 
work,  putting  before  the  ordinary  reader  some 
of  the  elements  of  the  information  thus  un¬ 
locked,  an  outline,  as  it  were,  of  the  great 
realm  of  Eastern  study  as  that  information  has 
recombined  its  elements,  is  of  an  importance 
far  exceeding  the  actual  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  it  contains. 

The  article  cn  The  Hittites,  written  by  Dr. 
Ward,  who  is  a  specialist  in  that  branch  of 
Oriental  lore,  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  show¬ 
ing  that  although  the  Hittlte  inscriptions  have 
not  yet  been  deciphered,  although  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Hittite  language,  whether  Aryan, 
Semitic,  Turanian,  or  other,  is  still  unknown ; 
(here  Dr.  Ward  parts  company  with  his  editor, 
who  believes  that  Jensen  has  satisfactorily 
established  its  Semitic  origin)  it  is  yet  possi 
ble  to  know  much  about  this  singularly  inter 
esting  people,  whose  memory,  save  for  the 
chance  allusicns  in  the  Old  Testament,  had 
for  thousands  of  years  vanished  from  the 
earth.  By  allusions  in  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  by  a  comparison  of  Hittite  ait 
with  the  art  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  the 
revelation  of  thought  that  is  found  in  works 
of  art,  and  by  the  character  of  the  ideographs 
found  in  the  inscriptions,  it  is  possible,  though 
not  a  Hittite  inscription  has  been  deciphered, 
to  know  much  about  Hittite  thought,  the 


rotions  of  deity  and  of  human  and  divine  re¬ 
lations  which  prevailed  among  this  people. 
Such  knowledge  as  this  book  conveys  greatly 
widens  the  scope  of  thought.  The  volume  is 
well  made,  well  edited,  well  indexed,  and  very 
finely  and  fully  illustrated. 

Beulah-Land;  or.  Words  of  Good  Cheer  to 
the  Old.  By  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D. 
New  York  American  Tract  Society.  $1. 

"Some  hearty  words  of  cheer”  are  here  ad 
dressed  to  the  old  by  one  who,  like  them¬ 
selves,  has  "heard  the  clock  of  time  strike 
out  its  solemn  threescore  years  and  ten.”  No 
one  is  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Cuyler  to 
speak  such  words.  His  bow  abides  in  strength 
and  in  the  Indian  Summer  of  life  he  is  as 
cheery  and  active  and  vigorous  as  in  his 
palmiest  days.  "The  best  is  yet  to  be”  is 
as  evidently  bis  conviction  as  it  was  that  of 
Abou  ben  Ezra— he  has  no  conception  of  an 
old  age  of  querulous  regrets  and  selfish  useless¬ 
ness.  Good  cheer  rings  out  from  every  page 
of  this  book.  The  "voice  out  of  the  eterni¬ 
ties,”  which  struck  his  seventy  years,  did  for 
him  what  he  says  it  ought  to  de  for  all  who 
have  grown  old  in  God’s  service,  "quicken 
our  zeal  and  fire  our  ardor  and  invigorate  our 
faith  and  make  us  as  they  whom,  when  the 
Bridegroom  oometh.  He  shall  find  watching.” 

Our  readers  do  not  need  this  quotation  from 
bis  opening  chapter  to  be  certain  that  the 
book  is  full  of  ringing  words,  of  crisp  epi¬ 
grams,  of  terse,  telling  sentences,  all  the  ex 
pression  of  a  broad,  genial  sympathy.  But 
the  feeble  and  weary  among  us  need  not  fear 
to  find  it  too  stirring,  urging  them  to  an  ac¬ 
tivity  for  which  their  own  worn-out  powen 
have  left  them  incapacitated.  The  keynote 
of  the  book  is  on  the  tftle  page:  Beulah- 
Land.  Old  age  is  the  land  of^quiet  sunshine 
and  gentle  breezes,  of  joyful  anticipation 
and  happy  retrospect,  of  peace  and  trust  and 
hope.  Not  fussy  activity,  but  alert  interest, 
is  Dr.  Cuyler’s  idea  of  the  Christian  autumn 
season.  He  would  not  have  old  men  and 
women  "rust  out”;  he  would  not  have  them 
ever  deem  themselves  too  old  for  any  new  en¬ 
terprise,  study,  service  to  which  their  physi¬ 
cal  frame  is  equal,  but  it  is,  after  all,  the 
ripening  of  Christian  character  which,  in  his 
mind,  makes  of  this  Beulah  sojourn  a  time  of 
privilege  and  joy. 

The  chapters  are  written  in  Dr.  Cuyler ’a 
very  choicest  style,  simple,  strong,  rich  in 
illustration,  drawn  from  the  full  stores  of  a 
rich  experience,  outspoken  in  encouragement 
and  counsel,  and  in  criticism,  too,  but  a  criti¬ 
cism  that  is  itself  encouragement.  The  vol 
ume  is  most  appropriately  made.  Large,  clear 
type,  double  leaded,  make  it  easy  reading  for 
aged  eyes;  the  light-tinted  cover  gives  an 
idealized  view  of  the  city  beyond  the  river,  and 
a  box  protects  the  delicate  color  from  damage. 

The  Bible  in  Spain;  or.  The  Journeys,  Ad¬ 
ventures,  and  Imprisonment  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  in  an  Attempt  to  Circulate  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula  By  George 
Borrow.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
a  Glossary,  by  Ulick  Ralph  Burke,  M.A 
Two  'Volumes.  'With  Map  and  Engrav¬ 
ings.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1896.  14. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  imagine  that  a 
colporteur’s  report  could  ever  be  dignified 
with  the  title  of  literature ;  and  perhaps  those 
who  know  Borrow  only  by  his  books  about 
the  gypsies,  may  find  it  almost  as  difficult  to 
think  of  him  ss  a  colporteur.  But  it  was  his 
labors  as  an  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  which  gave  him  those  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  studying  gypsy  life  and  gypsy  language 
which  he  turned  to  such  charming  account 
in  Lavengro  and  The  Zincali,  and  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  keen  insight,  shrewd  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation,  quick  sense  of  humor,  the  sympa¬ 
thy,  patience,  and  grit,  which  are  manifest  I 


on  every  page  of  those  vqlnipes  which  made 
him  so  valuable  an  ggeat;  .pC  i  the  spcifty  in 
scattering  the  Bible  through  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  As  a  record  of  travel  and  observation, 
the  present  work  is  unsurpassed.  Borrow  trav¬ 
elled  with  all  his  wits  about  him ;  he  knew 
how  to  find  the  amusing  side  of  vexations  ex¬ 
periences,  to  detect  individuality  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  met,  to  find  the  humor  and  the  pathos 
tnat  are  latent  in  the  life  of  every  one,  and 
he  knew,  too,  bow  to  endure  the  hardness 
that  would  naturally  come  of  an  expedition 
like  this. 

Of  courts  and  camps,  of  high  life  of  any 
sort,  in  the  countries  he  visited,  he  knew 
nothing.  His  errand  led  him  among  the 
common  people,  the  villagers,  the  peasants,  in 
all  the  secluded  nooks  of  the  country.  This 
is  why  the  elements  of  his  book  are  of  such 
importance,  and  his  own  literary  ability  en¬ 
abled  him  to  make  the  very  most  of  them. 
The  bool^  is  long,  but  it  will  be  found  none 
too  long. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Eight  Old  Sooth  Leafiets  have  just  been 
published  by  the  Directors  of  the  Old  South 
Work  in  Boston,  bringing  the  number  op  to 
seventy-three.  The  new  leafiets  are  those 
which  have  been  prepared,  week  by  week, 
during  the  summer  in  connection  with  the 
Old  South  lectures  for  young  people  on  the 
American  historians.  The  first  of  these.  No. 
66,  is  a  reprint  of  Winthrop’s  Famous  Little 
Speech'*  on  Liberty,  as  given  in  the  old  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Journal;  No.  67  is  Cotton  Mather’s 
Bostonian  Ebenezer,  from  the  Magnalia ;  No. 
68,  Governor  Hotohins''n’s  account  of  The 
Boston  Tea  Party,  from  his  History  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay;  69,  Adrian  Van  der  Donck’s 
Description  of  New  Netherlands  in  1665;  70,  The 
Debate  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  on  the  Rxdes  of  Suffrage  in  Congress;  71, 
Columbus’s  Memorial  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
on  his  second  voyage ;  72,  The  Dutch  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  in  1581;  78,  Captain  John 
Knox’s  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Quebec.  The 
last  five  of  these  eight  leafiets  illustrate  the 
original  material  in  which  Irving,  Bancroft, 
Prescott,  Motley,  and  Parkman  worked  in  the 
preparation  of  their  histories.  Furnished  at 
five  cents  a  copy,  the  mere  cost  of  printing, 
they  place  in  the  hands  of  the  people  papers 
of  the  highest  value  ana  importance  otherwise 
almost  inaccessible.  (Old  South  Meeting 
House,  Boston.) 

He  Maketh  Me  to  lAe  Down,  Daily  Readings 
for  Invalids,  by  a  Shut  In.  "Not  even  In 
gieen  pastures  would  we  willingly  rest  were 
we  not  constrained,”  says  this  Shut-In,  who, 
in  the  short  time  allowed  her  for  work  each 
<|^y,  most  helpfully  remembered  other  suffer¬ 
ers,  CQippiling  and  writing  from  her  sick-bed 
wor«  of  love  and  sympathy.  This  little 
book,  with  its  Bible  text,  short  refiection, 
poem,  and  prayer  for  each  day  of  the  month, 
was  the  last  publication  of  the  late  Mrs. 
George  E.  Pauli.  It  will  doubtless  run  through 
many  editions.  (American  Tract  Society. 
Paper,  20  cents.)  ^ 

Two  dainty  French  reac^n  are  issued  by  the 
American  Book  Compai^,  one.  La  Tdche  du 
Petit  Pierre,  by  Jeanne  Mairet  (Mme.  Charles 
Bigot),  is  a  pretty  child’s  story,  arranged  for 
American  readers  by  Edith  Healy,  and  gives 
the  translation  of  difficult  words  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.  Questions  and  answers  on  each 
chapter,  a  list  of  pronouns  and  the  auxiliary 
verbs,  as  well  as  a  short  vocabulary,  are  added 
to  the  story.  The  second,  Chien  de  Brisquet 
and  other  stories  seven  in  number,  gives  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  pens  of  the  best  French 
authors,  the  first  short  and  simple,  the  others 
increasingly  idiomatic.  They  are  a  fair  exam- 
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pie  of  the  French  of  the  near  past  and  present. 
Edited  by  L.  C.  Syms,  with  vocabulary  and 
explanatory  footnotes,  the  little  book  makes 
a  very  interesting  reader.  '35  cents  each.) 

Never  was  a  greater  misnomer  than  the  title 
of  Florence  Marryat’s  novel.  At  Heart  a  Rake. 

It  certainly  does  not  refer  to  the  principal 
hero  and  heroine,  nor  to  the  poor  little  second 
lady  who  is  bullied  into  folly  by  a  scamp  of  a 
husband.  The  novel— which  is  decidedly 
with  a  purpose— applies  better,  no  doubt,  to 
English  marital  relations  than  to  our  own, 
where  the  word  obedience  is  practically  omit¬ 
ted  from  the  mariiage  vow.  The  idea  is  that 
if  husbands  would  be  more  willing  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  individuality  of  their  wives,  less  arbi¬ 
trary  in  their  exaction  of  obedience  the  wives 
would  not  be  so  anxious  to  become  ‘'New 
Women,”  as  they  now  are.  (Cassell.  50  cts.) 

The  demand  for  modernized,  up  to-date 
text  books  has  been  met  by  Robinson’s  New 
Higher  Arithmetic,  which  has  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  rewritten,  without,  however,  disturbing 
the  general  plan  The  aim  has  been  to  secure 
acienti&c  accuracy,  combined  with  practical 
utility.  (American  Book  Company.  $1.) 

An  American  edition  of  the  original  little 
book  by  W.  T  Young,  which  was  first  pub- 
ished  in  1853,  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
School  Bulletin  Publications,  under  the  title, 
The  Art  of  Putting  Questions.  (Bardeen,  Syra- 
cu'e.  15  cents.) 

Uniform  Questions  in  Drawing,  being  a  set  of 
completed  questions  and  answers,  given  at 
the  uniform  examinations  of  the  State  of 
New  York  since  189~,  has  been  added  to  the 
Standard  Teachers’  Library.  (Bardeen,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  ) 

Hayne’s  Speech,  to  which  Webster  replied, 
has  been  prepared,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  James  M.  Garnett.  (Maynard,  Mer¬ 
rill  and  Company.  12  cents.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Home  Journal  thus  writes  of  our  Phila¬ 
delphia  correspondent  and  his  letters  of  sum¬ 
mer  travel:  "The  Uev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  of 
Philadelphia  returned  from  Europe  last 
week,  with  his  family,  by  the  Noordland,  of 
the  Red  Star  Line.  They  visited  the  usual 
places  of  interest  in  England  and  on  the  con 
tinent,  in  Italv  going  as  far  south  as  Rome 
and  Naples.  Dr.  Miller  gave  evidence  of  bis 
ability  and  attainments  as  a  preacher  at  the 
religious  services  held  on  board  the  steamer. 
He  IS  the  author  of  several  helpful,  excellent 
books,  one  of  the  best  being  entitled.  The 
Build ’ng  of  Character,  published  two  years 
ago  in  Boston  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company 
During  Dr.  Miller’s  absence  he  has  employed 
some  of  bis  leisure  moments  in  jotting  down 
notes  of  bis  journey  in  the  shape  of  letters  to 
The  New  York  Evangelist.  One  deals  with 
t'^e  American  Church  in  Paris;  another  is  en 
titled  "Sunday  in  London,”  and  includes  a 
visit  to  Westminster,  and  a  few  other  noted 
ehrines.  The  prominent  ministers  in  different 
cities  and  their  characteristics  are  sketcbedi 
in  a  light  and  easy  way.  They  are  outline 
pictures,  as  it  were,  but  are  ably  drawn  and 
pleasing.  The  series  of  letters  promises  to 
be,  in  its  way,  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.” 

In  the  Homiletic  Review  for  September,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sayce  has  an  article  headed  Light  on 
the  Pentateuch  from  Egyptology,  in  which  be 
gives  his  own  interpretation  of  the  passage 
concerning  Israel,  occurring  in  a  hymn  of  vic¬ 
tory  inscribed  on  the  stele  of  granite  discov¬ 
ered  last  winter  by  Professor  Flinders’  Petrie, 
in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Meneptah.  The 
Rev.  J.  D.  Witherspoon,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  ,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  treats  of  The  Kind  of  Preaching 
Needed  Among  the  Unevangelizad  People  of 
Our  Country.  Professor  J.  F.  McCurdy,  in 
hie  series  on  Light  on  Scriptural  Texts  from 
Recent  Discoveries,  deals  with  The  Kingdom 
of  the  "Ten  Tribes.”  showing  that  the  name 
is  properly  applicable  as  a  descriptive  term 
only  "to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  monarchy.” 

In  the  Department  of  Notes  on  Municipal 
Government,  in  the  September  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy,  there  is  m  discussion  of 


the  New  York  rapid  transit  scheme,  small 
parks  in  New  York,  the  Mayor’s  Committees 
in  Boston,  the  tax  levy  in  San  Francisco,  the 
proposed  Cincinnati  waterworks,  Cincinnati 
and  the  Southern  Railway,  and  the  Edinburgh 
improvement  scheme.  ’The  Department  of 
Sociological  Notes  contains  an  account  of  the 
potato  farms  for  the  poor  in  Berlin,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  recent  German  Trade  Union  Con¬ 
gress,  a  discussion  of  bull  'ing  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  in  America,  a  description  of  the  new 
free  public  employment  office  in  New  York, 
a  report  of  the  results  obtained  in  Brooklyn 
by  the  cultivation  of  vacant  city  lots,  and  an 
account  of  the  failure  of  socialistic  municipal 
government  in  France. 

The  current  Missionary  Review  makes  a 
special  feature  of  the  subject  of  Medical  Mis¬ 
sions  by  three  articles;  one  by  Dr.  William 
Gould,  giving  a  delightful  sketch  of  that 
pioneer  in  the  cause,  W.  Burns  Thomson;  an¬ 
other  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Winters,  on  The  Spiritual 
Outfit  of  a  Medical  Missionary,  and  a  descrip 
tion  of  Foreign  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  by 
V.  F.  P.  A  biographical  sketch  of  the 
lamented  William  John  McKenzie  of  Korea 
is  contributed  by  the  Rev.  McLeod  Harvey. 

It  is  announced  that  the  publishers  of  Lit- 
tdl’s  Living  Age,  founded  in  1844,  are  about  to 
introduce  several  new  features  into  their  mag 
azine.  These  incl  'de  a  Monthly  Supplement, 
containing  readings  from  American  maga 
zines,  r'^adings  from  new  books,  and  a  list  of 
books  of  the  month,  with  occasional  transla¬ 
tions  of  noteworthy  articles  from  the  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  reviews  and 
magazines. 

The  Century  Company  will  publish,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  a  volume  of  Quotations  for  Occasions,  a 
collection  of  about  fifteen  hundred  clever  and 
appropriate  quota  Mens  from  Shakespeare  and 
many  other  writers,  intended  for  use  on  din¬ 
ner  menus,  invitations,  concert  programs, 
etc  ;  also  Mrs.  Ruth  McEner^  Stuart’s  stories 
of  the  life  of  "Sonny,”  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  The  Century,  with  several  additional  stories. 

The  sermons  pMached  in  the  Fifth -avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  during  July  and  August 
by  the  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost,  D  D.,  of 
London,  have  been  published  in  book  form 
under  the  title,  Grace  Abounding  in  the  For¬ 
giveness  of  8 ins,  by  Messrs.  Bonnell,  Silver, 
and  Company,  24  West  Twenty- second  Street, 
New  York  (late  with  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and 
Company). 

The  American  branch  of  the  famous  Oxford 
University  Press  is  opened  this  week  hy  Mr. 
Henry  Frowde,  at  91  and  93  Fifth  Avenue 
The  excellence  of  Oxford  Bibles  is  too  well 
known  for  praise  to  be  r  quired  here. 

M*'esrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company  announce 
that  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  will  edit  the  new 
edition  of  Mrs  Martha  J.  Lamb’s  History  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  will  add  a  chap 
ter  on  the  "Externals  of  the  Modero  City,” 
taking  up  the  narrative  where  Mrs.  Lamb  left 
off,  and  bringing  it  down  to  date.  This  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  issued  in  three  octavo  volumes 
containing  all  the  illustrations  in  the  first 
edition,  with  many  additional  ones  for  the 
new  chapter. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  announce  for 
immediate  publication  Praktische  Anfangs- 
grunde  fur  Aufdnger  and  Murchen  und  ErzCih 
iungen  II. 

It  may  be  useful  to  our  readers  to  know 
that  the  American  Economic  Association  Qsue 
a  large  list  of  Non-Partisan  Ca'^paign  Litera¬ 
ture.  On  the  money  ques'ion  are:  The  Rela 
tion  of  Changes  in  the  Volume  of  Currency  to 
Prosperity,  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  LL  D.  ; 
The  Theory  of  Economic  Progress,  by  John 
B.  Clark,  Pb.D.  ;  Appreciation  and  Interest, 
by  Irving  Fisher,  Ph  D.  ;  An  Honest  Dollar, 
by  Prfsident  E.  Benjamin  Andrews;  The  Sil¬ 
ver  Situation  in  the  United  States,  by  F.  W. 
Taussig  ;  The  Canadian  Banking  System,  1817 
1890,  by  R.  M.  Brekenridge,  Ph.  D.  ;  Three 
Papers.  :  The  Legal  Tender  Decision,  by  E  J, 
James;  Statistics  in  Colleges,  by  Carroll  D 
Wright:  Soci  logy  and  Political  Economy, 
by  F.  H.  Giddings ;  The  Present  Position  of 
Bimetallism,  by  Prof.  W.  Lexis,  Univeraity  of 
Gottingen  On  monopolies:  The  Railway 
Question,  by  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.D.  ;  The 
State  Railroad  Commissions  and  How  They 
May  be  Made  Effective,  by  Frederick  C.  Clark, 
Ph.D  ;  Relation  of  the  State  to  Industrial  Ac¬ 
tion,  by  Henry  C.  Adams,  Pb.D.  ;  Municipal 
Ownership  of  Gas  in  the  United  States,  by 
Edward  W.  Bemis,  Ph.D  ;  The  Relation  of 
Modern  Municipalities  to  Quasi- Public  Works, 
by  H.  C.  Adams,  George  W.  Knight,  Davis  R. 
Dewey,  Charles  Moore,  Frank  J.  Goodnow,and 


Arthur  Yager.  On  wages:  The  Theory  of 
Wages,  by  Stuart  Wood.  Ph.D.  ;  Possibility  of 
a  Scientific  Law  of  Wages,  by  John  B.  Clark, 
Ph.D.  ;  The  Manual  Laboring  Class,  by  Fran¬ 
cis  A.  Walker.  LL.D  ;  Mine  Labor  in  the 
Hooking  Valley,  by  E.  W.  Bemis,  Ph.D.  ; 
The  Chicago  Strike,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
LL.D.  ;  The  Modern  Appeal  to  Legal  Foross  in 
Economic  Life,  by  John  B  Clark,  Pb.D.  ; 
The  Unemployed,  by  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Ph  D.  ; 
Populati'^n  and  Capital,  by  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
M  A.  ;  The  Pope  and  the  Encyclical  on  Labor, 
^  John  Graham  Brooks.  The  Adjustment  of 
Wages  to  Efficiency :  Three  papers :  Gain  Shar¬ 
ing.  by  H.  R.  Towne ;  The  Premium  Plan,  by 
F.  A.  Hal“ey ;  A  Piece  Rate  Syst«m,  by  F.  W. 
Taylor.  On  taxation:  On  the  Shifting  and  In¬ 
cidence  of  Taxation,  by  Edwin  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  Ph.D  ;  Progressive  Taxation  in  Theory 
and  Practice,  by  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman, 
Ph.D.  On  populism:  The  Populist  Move¬ 
ment,  by  F.  L.  MeVey,  Ph  D.  Address  orders 
to  the  Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company, 
during  the  coming  school  year,  will  issue 
eighteen  regular  numbers  of  their  fine  River¬ 
side  Literature  Series  The  series  will  in¬ 
clude  Tennyson’s  Coming  of  Arthur  and  Other 
Idylls  of  the  King ;  Lowell  Leaflets,  Poems, 
and  Prose  Passages  for  Reading  and  Recita¬ 
tion,  compiled  by  Jospephine  E.  Hodgdon,' 
with  illustration  and  a  biographical  Sketch  ; 
Burke’s  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America ; 
Pope’s  Iliad,  containing  selections  required 
for  admission  to  colleges ;  Shakespere’s  Mac¬ 
beth  ;  DeQuincy’s  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe; 
Grimm’s  German  Household  Tales,  and  Tales 
from  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Announcements  of  the  Century  Company 
include  Professor  Nathaniel  S  Shaler’s  work 
on  American  Highways;  Impressions  of  South 
Africa,  by  James  Bryce,  M.P.  ;  The  Shadow, 
of  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee ;  J. 
T.  Trowbridge’s  Prize  Cup,  which  has  been 
appearing  serially  in  St.  Nicholas  during  the 
past  year;  The  Swordmaker’s  Son,  by  W.  O. 
Stoddard ;  the  new  Arabian  Nights  story  by 
Albert  Stearns,  Sindbad,  Smith  &  Co.,  and 
Rhymes  of  the  State,  by  Garrett  Newkirk, 
with  illustrations  by  Harry  Fenn. 

The  "Story  of  a  Conversion,”  by  Dr  Pente¬ 
cost,  has  just  been  publiehrd  by  Bonnell, 
Silver  and  Company,  m  booklet  form,  price, 
10  cen’s.) 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Arthur  Bonnicastle;  .John 

G.  Holland. - Sevenoaks;  .John  G.  Holland. - 

That  Lass  of  Tx)wrie’s;  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

- Stories  Told  by  English  Authors:  Germany; 

The  Sea. - I,enox;  George  A.  Hibbard. - Ele¬ 

ments  of  Psychology;  George  Croom  Robertson. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  History,  Prophecy  and 
the  Monuments.  Volume  II.:  James  Frederick 

McCurdy - Music  Study  in  Germany;  Amy  Fay. 

- The  Nursery  Hook:  L.  H.  Bailey. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  What  Is  Electricity; 
.John  Trowbridge. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  Christopher  Columbus; 

Washington  Irving. - The  Tower  of  the  Old  .Schloss; 

.lean  Porter  Rudd. 

liongmans,  Green  and  Company:  The  Autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  a  Truth;  Edna  Lyall. 

Henry  Altemus.  Philadelphia:  Why  Americans 

Dislike  England; ,  George  Burton  Adams. - The 

Higher  Education  as  a  Training  for  Busine.ss;  Harry 
Pratt  Judson. - The  Origin,  Meaning  and  Appli¬ 

cation  of  the  Munroe  Doctrine;  John  Bach  McMas- 
tcr. 

Eaton  and  Mains:  Epworth  League  Reading 

Course,  1896  97.  Four  Volumes. - Three  Ohl  Maids 

in  Hawaii;  Ellen  Blackmar  Maxwell. - The  Chris¬ 
tian  Democracy;  John  McDowell  Leavitt. - Na¬ 

ture  and  Christ;  Joseph  Agar  Beet. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  The  Hathaways’  Sister;  Anne  Kendrick  Ben¬ 
edict. 

Henry  Frowde:  Bible  Illustrations. 

E.  T.  Clarke  and  Company,  Reading,  Mass. :  Cheer¬ 
ful  Philosophy  for  Thoughtful  Invalids  William 
Horatio  Clarke. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Selections  from  Quintus  Cur- 
tius;  Rufus  Willard  Humphreys. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company:  French  Lessons  and 
Exercises,  Second  Year,  No.  1;  C.  H.  Grandgent. 

The  Useful  Knowledge  Publishing  Company: 
I  The  Art  of  Rising  in  the  VVorld;  Henry  Hardwicke. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  August:  Editor;  Little  Men  and  Women: 
Babyland. 

For  September:  Annals;  Book  News;  Bookbuyert 
Cosmopolitan;  Education;  American  Journal  of 
Sociology;  Cambrian:  Littell;  Truth:  Record  of 
Christian  Work;  Good  Housekeeping;  Womankind; 
Vick’s  Magazine ;  Ridley’s  Fashion  Magazine ; 
Quiver. 
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ALONG  THE  ERIE. 

By  Samuel  M.  Campbell. 

Complied  Irom  the  Author’s  Journal  of  1848  by 
Frederick  Campbell. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  May,  3.  1848. 

I  have  been  appointed  as  missionary  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  but  have  begun  to  think  some  of 
giving  up  my  appointment  and  going  into  a 
little  church. 

Prattsburg,  June  26,  1848.-Started  with 
good  spirits  for  my  field  of  labor.  Arrived  at 
Penn  Yan  about  ten  o’clock,  and  concluded 
not  to  wait  for  the  stage,  which  leaves  at 
one.  So,  picking  up  my  cloak,  valise,  and 
umbrella,  I  sallied  forth  under  a  broiling 
sun,  for  Dresden.  Providentially  obtained  a 
ride  of  about  a  mile.  Hot,  hotter,  hottest. 
Arrived  at  Dresden  about  twelve,  a  perfect 
coal  pit  for  heat,  and  tired  as  a  dog.  They 
were  just  sitting  down  to  dinner  as  1  stepped 
into  the  public  house,  and  so  I  went  in  with 
them  ;  ate  too  much,  and  paid  two  shillings 
for  it.  My  collar  so  completely  soaked  with 
sweat,  that  I  was  obliged  to  procure  another. 
A  great  deal  of  swearing  in  the  tavern,  and 
as  I  must  wait  yet  two  hours  for  the  boat.  I 
put  out  in  quest  of  a  minister  with  whom  to 
pass  my  time  more  agreeably.  None  in  the 
place  except  a  Methodist  local  preacher.  Went 
to  the  place  where  he  lived,  away  across  the 
canal,  in  an  old  slab  shanty,  and  everything 
around  apparently  of  the  same  quality.  This 
place  has  four  stores,  an  abundance  of  grog- 
geries  and  groceries,  and  only  one  local 
preacher  and  one  church  falling  about  his 
ears.  But  the  boat  came ;  found  Brother  Bos- 
worth  aboard,  and  we  came  into  Geneva  about 
4  P.  M.  Expect  cars  at  half  past  four.  Nine 
o’clock  and  no  cars  yet.  Camped  down  on 
some  trunks  in  the  ball  amidst  a  constant 
gabble  and  shout  from  the  circus,  and  a 
squeeze  of  passengers  all  around  me  So  we 
continued  till  a  quarter  before  twelve 

June  27,  1848  —Arrived  at  Utica  about  half 
past  eleven  A.  M.  Brushed  and  washed  up, 
and  then  endeavored  to  find  Mr.  Hall. 
Searched  Utica  for  more  than  two  hours, 
hungry  and  faint,  and  at  last  found  him  and 
got  a  very  good  dinner.  Brought  up  my  trunk 
and  books  from  Hawley’s,  and  here  I  am, 
pleasantly  settled,  and  aside  from  a  slight 
touch  of  homesick,  happy.  Have  visited  my 
first  boat,  an  old  scow.  Found  the  captain 
and  began  to  converse  with  him  on  common 
topics;  be  talked  pleasantly  to  me,  but  com¬ 
menced  swearing  at  a  driver  on  shore.  After 
a  moment,  said  I,  "Captain.  I  am  a  Bethel 
missionary,  and  if  you  are  willing,  I  will  give 
you  and  your  men  some  tracts.”  He  looked 
rather  "cheap,”  and  I  thought  it  was  a  sufil 
cient  reproof  for  his  profanity.  He  and  his 
crew  thanked  me  for  the  tracts,  and  another 
boatman,  not  of  bis  crew,  solicited  one.  I 
talked  with  them  about  the  Sabbath.  They 
said  they  desired  to  observe  it,  and  wished 
the  Legislature  would  order  the  locks  closed 
on  that  day.  The  steersman  said  that  as 
soon  as  he  could  run  a  boat  of  his  own,  he 
should  lie  by  on  Sunday,  and  Fowler  said  be 
had  not  run  but  one  Sunday  this  season,  and 
did  not  mean  to  do  it  again.  He  invited  me 
to  jump  off  the  boat  and  walk  up  to  his 
bouse,  which  I  did  very  gladly ;  found  a  pleas¬ 
ant  family,  and  was  urged  to  take  tea  with 
them.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  this  encourage¬ 
ment.  Beyond  my  most  sanguine  hopes. 

June  28,  1848.— Visited  boats  and  stations 
from  7.30  A.  M.  to  11,  and  conversed  and 
gave  tracts  as  I  had  opportunity.  Only  one 
refused  a  tract,  and  he  softened  a  good  deal 
before  I  left  him.  I  cannot  get  men  alone,  as 
I  want  to,  in  order  to  talk  to  them. 

P.  M.— Rode  on  eastward  aj^fewfmiles,  and 
had  an  exoellentjopportunity  forj^conversing 


with  the  captain  and  bis  wife  and  part  of  his 
crew.  Was  received  very  respectfully,  and 
my  tracts  thankfully.  Captain’s  wife  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  of  "Disciples.”  A  very 
pleasant  woman.  Rode  some  way  in  the  rain, 
but  on  meeting  a  boat  and  wishing  to  return, 
I  came  on  deck,  got  considerably  wet,  and 
also  wet  my  tracts.  It  was  raining  hard. 
Tried  to  keep  dry  under  some  plank,  but  it 
was  no  go,  so  I  went  uninvited  into  the  cabin, 
and  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  convers 
ing  with  a  lady.  She  talked  as  all  others  do : 
religion  was  a  good  thing,  and  she  meant 
some  time  to  be  a  Christian.  Conversed  also 
with  the  steersman  and  with  a  little  boy  who 
had  run  away  from  home.  Jumped  on  a  boat 
which  was  plying  at  the  wharf.  Found  an 
old  lady  in  the  cabin ;  she  said  she  was  trying 
to  lead  a  Christian  life,  and  thanked  me  for 
my  counsels  and  tracts.  Visited  a  station, 
talked  with  an  interesting  little  driver,  and 
returned  home  quite  wet  and  tired.  After 
supper  again  sallied  out.  Jumped  on  a  timber 
raft,  and  was  well  received.  The  captain  is 
a  Baptist ;  his  cook,  a  relative,  an  old  back¬ 
slider.  Fbe  wants  to  be  again  a  Christian, 
she  says ;  manifested  considerable  feeling. 
Captain  told  me  bis  men  scoffed  at  religion. 
I  went  astern  and  talked  with  them ;  they 
received  me  kindly,  and  acknowledged  them 
selves  lost  without  an  interest  in  Christ. 
Visited  a  station  and  a  few  more  boats,  and 
then  came  home.  May  God  add  His  own 
blessing. 

June  29,  1848.— Visited  twelve  or  fourteen 
boats  in  the  forenoon  ;  pleasantly  received  on 
all.  Found  good  opportunities  of  conversing, 
and  endeavored  to  improve  them.  Found  a 
young  man  on  one  boat  reading  a  novel,  and 
gave  him  a  tract.  He  thanked  me  for  it,  but 
said  that  he  "had  learned  almost  all  he  knew 
by  reading  novels.”  I  thought  he  might, 
without  read  ng  anything,  for  be  evidently 
was  not  overstocked  with  common  sense.  He 
seemed  determined  to  draw  me  into  a  contest, 
and  at  the  same  time  display  to  those  who 
gathered  around  bis  acuteness  and  extensive 
information.  " D’Aublgne,”  he  said,  "tells  a 
great  many  lies,  and  so  do  many  historians 
generally  received.”  But  novels  are  just  the 
thing,  "and  any  man  who  opposes  reading 
them,  shows  a  weak  mind.”  Thus  he  con¬ 
tinued  while  I  remained  on  the  boat,  but 
I  resolutely  refused  to  quarrel  with  him.  As 
I  was  jumping  off,  be  said,  "Thank  you. 
Major,  for  the  tract.”  "Welcome,  sir,.”  said 
F,  and  left  him  still  poring  over  hii  blessed 
novel,  which  he  said  be  had  already  read 
three  times  through.  On  other  boats  all 
passed  off  pleasantly.  I  invariably  select 
those  which  appear  to  contain  the  roughest 
crew,  but  they  hear  me  attentively  when  I 
talk  about  their  souls.  God  only  knows 
whether  I  shall  do  any  good,  but  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  encouraged.  The  fruit  I  cannot  expect 
to  see  myself. 

P.  M. — Visited  the  station  at  which  I  bad 
formerly  been.  As  I  entered,  heard  some  one 
reading  aloud.  It  proved  to  be  a  boy  to  whom 
I  had  given  a  tract  yesterday.  He  lay  in  the 
manger,  and  three  others  were  on  a  straw 
loft.  I  spoke  to  him  about  bis  tract,  and  the 
other  boys  made  their  appearance.  I  climbed 
up  to  them,  talked  to  them  about  profanity, 
intemperance,  and  other  vices,  to  which  such 
boys  become  addicted.  They  promised  to 
leave  them  off.  I  gave  them  some  tracts,  and 
before  I  had  got  out  of  hearing  I  beard  one 
of  them  reading  again  aloud.  Passed  down 
to  another  station.  Several  boys  received 
tracts  and  promised  to  read  them.  On  my 
return  past  this  station  one  quite  large  boy 
came  running  after  me  to  get  a  tract ;  said  he 
was  busy  when' I  was  in  and  could  not  see  me 
then.  While  selecting  him  one,  I  tried  to  give 


him  some  such  advice  as  I  thought  best. 
Passed  up  the  canal,  found  on  the  wharf  a 
wretched  looking  boy;  he  said  he  was  a 
driver  and  had  been  discharged ;  had  no 
money  given  him,  and  was  obliged  to  beg 
since  day  before  yesterday.  "Where  did  you 
sleep  last  night!”  "Out-doors.”  "Is  your 
father  alive!”  "Yes,  but  he  was  always  ugly 
to  me,  and  has  now  gone  to  sea.”  He  could 
not  read,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  or 
where  to  go;  yet  so  hardened  to  h's  hapless 
fate  that  in  ten  minutes  more  I  saw  him 
sound  asleep  on  the  wharf.  Found  a  Baptist 
man  and  bis  lady,  with  a  Presbyterian  steers¬ 
man  ;  they  lay  by  on  Sunday,  and  have  prayers 
on  the  boat  as  often  as  practicable.  He  wanted 
tracts  to  distribute,  but  I  could  only  leave 
him  half  a  dozen. 

June  30,  1848.— Commenced  again  with  new 
courage  and  new  zeal.  First  visited  a  station 
and  gave  tracts  to  the  boys,  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  thankfully.  One  boy  commenced 
swearing  as  I  left.  I  reproved  him  for  it, 
but  be  kept  on.  Walked  on  the  towpath  by 
a  driver  a  short  distance;  aske^  him  if  he 
"kept  the  Sabbath.”  "No,  our  captain  runs 
a  day  boat,  but  be  runs  on  Sunday.”  "And 
who  is  your  captain!”  "There  be  is,  smoking, 
and  besides,  he  is  a  Methodist.”  "I’ll  see 
your  captain,  sir.”  So  I  jumped  aboard  as 
soon  as  I  could ;  introduced  myself,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  manoeuvering,  extorted  the  re¬ 
luctant  confession  of  the  man  that  be  was  a 
professor.  Said  be:  "We  can’t  keep  the  Sab¬ 
bath  on  the  canal;  there  is  no  use  in  trying.” 
"But,”  said  I,  "some  do,  and  they  say  they 
make  just  as  much  money  by  so  doing,  and 
besides,  whether  we  are  the  gainers  or  not, 
we  must  obey  God ;  and  now,  sir,  are  you 
going  to  make  the  excuse  at  the  judgment 
day,  when  asked  if  you  obeyed  God,  are  you 
going  to  ssy,  ‘I  was  a  oanaller!’  ”  He  owned 
be  was  wrong,  but  did  not  promise  to  get 
right.  I  went  below  and  talked  to  his  wife. 
She  was  full  of  excuses,  but  she  thought  she 
"enjoyed  religion;  it  kind  o’  waked  up  her 
feelin’s  when  she  thought  of  her  class  meet- 
in’s.”  Heaven  have  mercy  on  such  Christians. 

I  told  her  how  they  were  ruining  men  by 
their  ungodly  course,  and  urged  her  to  use  all 
her  influence  with  her  husband  to  stop  the 
boat  on  God’s  day. 

Next  boat,  found  the  captain  and  wife  both 
Baptists;  "run  in  a  line”  on  the  Sabbath. 
He  bad  been  burned  out ;  could  not  buy  a 
boat,  could  And  no  other  employ,  and  was 
obliged  to  go.  I  expressed  my  sympathy  for 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed ;  but  asked  him  if  be  was  going  to 
make  that  excuse  at  the  judgment  day.  This 
was  a  damper,  and  he  could  only  say  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  Sabbath,  only  "as  a 
good  expedient  for  promoting  morality  and 
religion,”  "nothing  divine  about  it.”  I  tried 
bard  to  convince  him  of  bis  error,  told  him 
plainly  what  an  influence  he  was  exerting, 
and  that  souls  were  going  to  hell  shielded  by 
bis  good  professions.  He  said  be  "liked  to 
hear  men  talk  plainly  to  him” ;  and  so  I  left 
him. 

On  some  other  boats  1  found  professors. 
One  man  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  all  hope¬ 
fully  pious,  lay  by  on  Sunday,  and  manned 
his  boat  with  his  own  boys.  Met  a  timber- 
raft,  quite  Icng.  and  a  man,  as  usual,  alone 
at  the  bow.  Gave  him  a  tract  and  advised 
him  to  look  well  to  his  eternal  interests.  He 
thanked  me  and  said,  "It  was  right  he  should, 
he  knew  it  well.”  Soon  I  beard  behind  us 
loud  talk  and  most  dreadful  swearing.  An¬ 
other  raft  was  trying  to  run  by  us.  But  the 
man  who  was  hired  with  his  team  to  tow  it 
would  not  or  could  not  drive  fast  enough  to 
get  by.  Upon  this  a  young  man  jumped  off 
in  great  rage  and  began  to  kick  the  team  and 
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beat  them  with  hia  pike  pole,  ■wearing  moat 
forionaly.  The  driver  reaiated,  othera  joined, 
and  there  appeared  a  fair  proapect  of  a  row. 

A  man  on  oar  raft  now  came  running  forward, 
flaahed  with  rage  and  oaraing  horribly,  aaying 
be  woald  “help  the  driver  whip  the  man  who 
injured  him.”  I  apoke  to  him  after  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  aaid,  “My  friend,  do  not  oonaider 
me  an  intruder,  I  with  kindly  to  auggeat  to 
you  the  impropriety  of  uaing  auob  language.” 
Hia  countenance  fell,  he  looked  aahamed,  and 
■aid,  “Sir,  I  am  a  moral  man  at  home;  I 
know  I  am  wrong;  I  abould  not  talk  ao.” 

1  then  left  him  a  tract,  atepped  aahore,  and 
waited  till  the  other  raft  came  up.  Both  men 
were  atill  a  wearing,  and  another  on  ahoie  wae 
helping  them  on.  I  addreaaed  each  of  them 
■eparately  (after  hearing  their  oomplainta) 
upon  the  ain  and  folly  of  auch  language. 
They  looked  aahamed  and  aatoniahed ;  one 
promiaed  not  to  awear  again,  and  all  admit 
ted  the  impropriety  of  it.  The  one  on  abore, 
however,  would  not  admit  that  it  waa  wicked ; 
be  had  been  pioualy  educated,  but  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  Bible.  I  appealed  to  him  to  regard 
a  mother ’a  prayera  and  oounaela  and  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  aubject  carefully.  He  promiaed  to  do 
ao,  and  took  a  tract.  Thua  the  row  ended, 
and  I  beard  not  another  oath  while  I  remained 
within  hearing  of  them.  Got  aome  booka  of 
the  Bible  Society. 

P.M.— Could  not  aee  any  boata  mo'iog,  and 
ao  I  viaited  the  atation  again.  Gave  the  boya 
aome  Teatamenta  and  admoniahed  them  about 
■wearing.  In  about  fifteen  minutea  more, 
pvaaing  by,  I  beard  one  of  them  curaing  hia 
horae  moat  bitterly.  I  called  him  out  and  re- 
queated  him  to  walk  down  the  atreet,  reaaon- 
ing  with  him  on  the  ain  of  auch  conduct 
He  aaid  he  had  been  brought  up  better,  hie 
parenta  were  pioua  people,  Preabyteriaoa,  in 
Buffalo.  He  promiaed  (after  much  urging) 
to  endeavor  to  refrain  from  awearing  until  I 
■aw  him  again,  and  to  confeaa  to  me  if  he 
violated  hia  promiae.  He  begged  of  me  a 
Teatament,  which  I  gave  him,  and  placed  a 
mark  on  it  to  remind  him  of  hia  promiae, 
and  left  him  with  the  aolemn  admonition  that 
God  aaw  him  alwaya.  Offered  tracta  to  a  cap¬ 
tain  wboae  boat  lay  at  the  wharf.  He  told 
me  to  “give  them  to  the  women;  he  didn’t 
want  any.”  I  did  ao,  and  waa  thanked  for  it 

July  1,  1848. — Sold  four  Biblea  on  aa  many 
different  boata,  and  found  men  very  ready  to 
receive  my  tracta.  One  young  man,  who  waa 
■wearing  every  breath,  looked  in  my  baaket, 
and  aaid,  “Oh,  I  aee  what  they  are;  don’t 
want  auch  booka.”  “Why,  air T  They  are  good 
booka.”  “Oh,  I’m  afraid  they’ll  make  me 
pioua,”  aaid  he  with  an  oath.  “But  would  it 
injure  you  any  to  be  a  better  man  than  you 
aret”  “No,  I  gneaa  not,  but  I  don’t  like  theae  j 
pioua  booka”  (atill  awearing).  “But,  air,  here  \ 
ia  a  tract;  will  you  read  that!  It  trill'coat 
you  nothing,  and  may  do  you  good.”  “Ob, 
yea,”  aaid  be,  “I'll  read  it,”  and  ao  I  gave 
him  “Are  Ton  Ready!”  and  aaw  no  more  of 
him.  Found  another  Baptiat  captain  and 
wife.  Buna  on  Sunday  and  tbinka  it  better 
than  to  lie  atill  in  moat  caaea.  I  could  do 
little  with  them,  though  I  tried  to  be  faith 
ful.  Had  teveral  opportunitiea  of  cloae  pcr- 
aonal  oonveraation  with  boatmen  and  their 
wivea,  and  in  all  waa  well  naed  t  nd  the  im 
portanoe  and  neoeaeity  of  religion  acknowl 
edged.  May  God  add  Hia  bleaaing  I  Got  more 
Biblea. 

Univeraaliat  ateeraman  on  the  Baptiat  boat. 
On  my  introducing  the  aubject  of  religion,  he 
■aid,  “There  ia  a  time  for  all  tbinga.  ”  I  aaid, 
“Tea,  and  it  ia  alwaya  time  to  be  a  Chriatian 
and  to  be  prepared  to  die,  for  death  may  come 
at  any  moment.”  “Well,  I  don’t  believe  men 
will  be  puniahed  forever  beoauae  they  do  not 
get  religion.”  “Where  did  you  get  that  no 


tion?”  "Out  of  the  Bible.”  “Did  you  ever 
read  the  Bible  through!” 

“Some  of  it  I  have  read,  and  aome  1 
haven’t.”  “Are  you  quite  aure,  then,  that 
you  are  right!  Are  you  ao  acre  of  it  aa  to 
be  willing  to  riak  eternal  hopea  on  it!”  He 
thought  he  waa  aure  men  would  not  be  pun¬ 
iahed  forever,  though  be  thought  they  “  would 
be  puniahed  aome.”  “Will  you,  then,  for  thia 
reaaon,  neglect  your  aoul,  becauaeyou  think 
men  will  not  be  puniahed  eternally!”  Juat 
then  a  boat  came  near  ua,  and  before  be  re¬ 
plied  I  jumped  on  it  and  left  him  to  hia  own 
refieotiona.  I  think  him  a  far  more  hopeful 
caae  than  hia  pioua  (!)  captain. 

P.  M.— Found  plenty  of  boata,  and  alao  two 
Biblea  and  a  Teatament.  On  one  boat  (the 
Palo  Alto,  from  Corning)  the  ateeraman  was 
■wearing  moat  bitterly.  I  went  aatern  and 
began  to  talk  to  him.  “May  I  auggeat  to  you 
aometbing  which  will  be  a  benefit  to  you!” 
“Oh,  the  awearing,  you  mean.”  “Right,  air, 
you  have  hit  it  thia  time  exactly;  don’t  you 
think  it  ia  a  bad  habit!”  “Yea,  and  have 
tried  to  atop  a  great  many  timea.  Once  aaid 
I  would  kiaa  the  ground  every  time  I  awore, 
and  kiaaed  it,  I  gueaa,  fifty  timea;  but  I 
would  awear  before  I  thought.  I  will  give 
any  man  my  aummer’a  work  who  will  cure 
me  of  it.”  “Nobody  can  cure  you  but  your- 
aelf.  You  can  do  it,  though  it  will  be  hard 
work.  You  will  be  back  thia  way  aoon!” 
“  Yea.  ”  “  Well,  promiae  me  thia,  that  you  wont 
awear  again  till  you  aee  me.”  “Oh,  I  can’t; 
there’s  no  use  in  promising.”  “Yes,  but  you 
can.  I  know  you  can  refrain  for  that  time; 

I  and  now  ray  you  will  try  this  once  more,  and 

I  if  you  should  fail,  keep  an  account  of  the 
number  of  failures  until  I  aee  you,  and  then 
tell  me  honestly.”  After  thinking  a  while  be 
made  the  promise.  “I  will  try  once  more.” 

I I  .tried  to  show  him  the  wickedness  of  bis 
conduct,  and  urged  upon  him  the  thought 
that  God  would  bring  him  to  account.  Just 
then  bis  wife  came  on  deck,  and  be  said, 
“Wife,  I  have  promised  to  stop  swearing 

gain,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it  this  time.” 

You  wont,”  said  she.  “I  will,”  said  he; 

nd  so  I  left  him. 

While  on  a  timber  raft,  beard  a  driver 
rwearing  on  shore.  I  walked  alongside  of  him, 

<  nd  after  a  little  conversation,  spoke  to  him 
‘bout  his  profanity.  He  looked  ashamed,  and 
'aid,  “I  know  it;  religion  is  a  good  thing.  I 
iind  something  always  in  the  way,  though  I 
iras  brought  out  once  and  joined  the  Baptists, 
ind  held  on  about  a  year,  but  here  I  am.” 
‘And  don’t  you  wish  you  were  back  again!” 
"  Yea,  and  not  a  day  goes  over  my  bead  but  I 
think  of  it.”  I  gave  him  a  tract  and  a  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  such  advice  as  I  thought  beet ;  and 
so  I  left  him. 

July  S,  1848. — Went  on  two  boats  and  gave 
tracts ;  thankfully  received.  Said  to  a  man, 
‘The  people  are  preparing  for  the  Fourth.” 
*  Yea,”  aaid  he,  “and  it  is  bad  for  them,  it  is 
ao  rainy.  ”  “  Men  prepare  for  everything  but 
that  which  ia  most  important,”  said  I.  “If 
they  would  take  half  aa  much  pains  to  be 
ready  for  death  as  for  Fourth  of  July,  none 
would  die  unprepared.”  “Very  true,”  said 
be;  and  so  I  left  him. 

P.  M.  — On  several  boats  gave  tracts  and 
conversed;  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  doing 
enough.  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to 
do!  is  my  earnest  prayer. 

July  4,  1843. —Visited  boats  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  gave  tracts.  Conversed  as  well  aa  I 
could,  and  was  enabled  to  do  it  with  some 
success.  Visited  the  upper  station  and  gave 
tracts.  Reproved  a  boy  for  awearing.  The 
station  keeper  said  there  was  a  boy  there  who 
read  a  great  deal,  and  wanted  a  Testament. 
I  left  one  for  him.  Went  down  to  the  big 
line  station.  Got  the  boys  together.  Gave 


each  a  Teatament.  Then  requeated  them.,  to 
remain  a  moment  and  I  would  pray  for  them. 
They  sat  down  and  I  read  a  part  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  ohapter  of  John  and  spoke  a  few  words 
to  them  about  the  Saviour.  They  took  off 
their  hats  and  listened  attentively.  Then 
we  all  knelt  down,  boys  and  all,  in  the  dirty 
stable,  and  I  prayed  for  them.  It  was  a 
solemn  time,  and  I  was  enabled  to  plead  ear- 
t  eatly  with  God  in  their  behalf.  I  trust  the 
f!pirit  of  God  was  with  ua.  Aa  I  rose  from  my 
1  nees  to  go,  one  little  fellow  came  to  me  and 
said,  “I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  that  Testa¬ 
ment.  I  thank  you.”  That  boy’a  thanka 
were  worth  more  than  gold  to  me.  I  felt  now 
f;bat  my  labors  would  be  blessed,  and  left 
them  with  a  cheerful  heart. 

July  5,  1848.— Visited  a  new  station,  the 
W.  T.  Co.  Gave  tracts  and  Testaments  and 
advice.  On  one  boat  which  I  visited,  found 
an  infidel  captain.  He  took  a  tract,  and  I  sat 
down  by  him  to  converse.  Said  I,  “Have  you 
all  the  Bibles  you  wish  aboard!”  He  replied, 
with  an  oath,  that  be  bad  none,  nor  did  he 
want  any.  “Perhaps  you  don’t  believe  in  the 
Bible!”  “No,  I  would  rather  have  another 
story  book.  I  would  not  read  one  if  I  had  it 
five  years.”  All  this  talk  he  mingled  with 
profanity,  which  I  will  not  repeat.  “But,” 
said  I,  “suppose  the  Bible  happens  to  be  true, 
after  all.”  “Well,  I  ahall  be  the  loser,”  aaid 
he.  I  said,  “It  will  make  no  difference 
whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  it  will  be  just 
as  true,  and  you  will  have  to  meet  it.”  He 
replied,  rather  abusively,  and  I  aaid,  “People 
usually  give  me  credit  for  honest  intentions, 
sir,  though  some  think  I  am  mistaken  in  my 
efforts  to  do  them  good.  There  certainly  can 
be  no  very  bad  motive  in  giving  away  books 
and  tracts.”  This  appeared  to  soften  him  a 
little,  and  I  continued,  “Now,  hadn’t  you 
better  take  a  Bible!  I’ll  give  you  one  if  you 
will  read  it.”  “Oh,  yes.  I’ll  take  one.”  “But 
will  you  read  it  faithfully!”  He  promised  be 
would,  and  I  gave  him  one  and  left  him  with 
it  in  his  hand. 

Coming  home  from  the  boat,  I  overtook  a 
couple  of  boys,  and  beard  one  of  them  swear. 

I  gently  reproved  him.  He  swore  the  worse 
and  continued  to  grow  worse  I  asked  him  to 
read  a  tract  He  would  not  take  one.  I  then 
told  him  that  though  be  “continued  in  hia 
wickedness,  God  would  bring  him  to  account. 
You  must  die,  air,  and  after  death  answer  to 
Him  who  has  aaid.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  thy  God,  in  vain.”  I  then 
walked  away,  but  had  proceeded  but  a  few 
steps  before  the  other  boy,  who  bad  also  re¬ 
fused  a  tract  and  talked  very  saucily,  aaid, 
“What  kind  of  tracts  are  those!”  “They  aie 
good  ones,”  said  I.  “I  guess  I  would  like 
one,”  said  he,  “if  you’ve  got  any  that  I  baint 
read  ”  I  went  back.  “Now  you  can’t  have 
a  tract  unless  you  will  promise  to  read  it 
faithfully.”  Both  said  they  would,  and  after 
reproving  them  for  using  me  ao  unkindly 
when  I  only  meant  to  do  them  good,  I  left 
them. 

Found  a  young  man  at  the  guard  lock 
while  waiting  there  and  commenced  conversa¬ 
tion.  Said  be  had  been  a  water  man  ten 
years ;  commenced  as  driver,  etc.  I  spoke  of 
the  neceseity  of  a  proper  reverence  for  God’s 
name  and  day.  He  owned  he  both  swore  and 
broke  the  Sabbath  habitually;  said,  “The 
Bible,”  he  supposes,  “is  a  good  Book,  but  it 
contradicts  itself.”  I  said,  “Have  you  ever 
read  it  through!”  “No.”  “You  will  find, 
air,  by  reading  it  fairly  and  honestly,  that  it 
does  not  contradict  itself.  Many  find  fault 
with  it  who  have  not  read  it  aa  they  ought 
to.  ”  I  continued  to  converse  with  him  for 
some  time,  and  he  admitted  the  folly  and  vul¬ 
garity  and  wickedness  of  bis  conduct.  I  urged 
him,  by  his  respect  for  bimaelf  as  a  young 
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many  aa  well  as  by  bis  hopes  of  heaven,  to 
reform.  He  v?at  ■  Son  of  Temperance. 

We  jumped  on  a  boat  together,  and  I  gave 
him  a  tract,  together  with  the  boatmen.  The 
captain  was  (to  appearance)  an  old  rum- 
anoker.  We  joined  to  and  “preached  temper¬ 
ance”  together,  and  I  “preached  righteouaneaa 
and  the  judgment  to  come”  alone.  The 
rummy  aeaentud  to  almost  all  we  said,  but 
himself  did  not  say  much.  I  often  think, 
when  I  close  the  labors  of  half  a  day,  that  I 
have  not  done  much ;  but  when  I  come  to 
write  of  it,  I  often  see  that  more  has  been 
accomplished  than  I  thought. 

CLEYELAND 

The  rest  time  is  over  and  gone  and  the 
work  time  has  come  again.  Welcome  is  its 
arrival  to  every  generous,  earnest  spirit,  anx¬ 
ious  to  be  living  to  some  good  purpose.  From 
near  and  from  far  the  scattered  ones  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  come  home,  and  duties  dropped 
for  a  time  are  with  pleasure  taken  up  once 
more.  Ministers  are  in  their  studies  getting 
ready  to  stand  face  to  face*  with  the  congrega* 
tion  from  which,  for  a  time,  they  have  been 
absent.  Fortunate  is  the  pastor  who  can  take 
bis  accustomed  place  and  find  that  none  of 
his  fiock  have,  during  bis  brief  absence,  been 
removed  by  death.  Among  the  Cleveland 
Presbyterian  churches,  the  Euclid-avenue  has 
undergone,  church  and  chapel  alike,  a  thor¬ 
ough  interior  renovation.  The  pastor.  Dr. 
Sprecber,  finds  himself  also  renewed  in 
strength.  Calvary  Church  has  been  glad¬ 
dened  by  word  from  its  pastor  elect.  Dr. 
Freeman,  that  he  accepts  its  cordial  call, 
and  will  (D.  V.)  begin  his  labors  November 
1st.  The  Old  Stone  has  greatly  enjoyed  the 
ministrations  of  Prof.  Hulbert  of  Lane  Sem¬ 
inary,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Haydn,  who  will 
soon  be  at  bis  poit,  busy  and  efficient  as  ever. 

Dr.  Hutchins  has  returned  to  Woodland- 
avenue  after  his  outing ;  Dr.  Sutphin  will  be 
back  when  this  is  read,  to  delight  and  edify 
the  large  congregations  of  the  Second  Church. 
And  BO  we  might  go  through  the  churches, 
each  of  which  baa  a  pastor  to  welcome,  ex 
oept  the  Beckwith,  whose  pastor,  the  Rev.  J. 
D.  Williamson,  is  to  continue  abroad  for  a 
year. 

Cleveland  Presbytery,  assembl’ng  at  Betb- 
any  Church  .on  the  south  side,  on  the  15th, 
will  sound  the  keynote  of  a  new  campaign 
under  the  old  banner  of  the  cross.  The 
hurly-burly  of  a  peculiarly  exciting  and  annoy¬ 
ing  political  contest  will  distract  attention 
from  the  high  issues  of  this  campaign  for  a 
time.  Let  us  hope  that  the  result  of  the 
Presidential  contest  will  be  for  the  promotion 
of  our  country’s  honor  and  prosperity  rather 
than  for  its  further  disturbance  and  shame, 
and  that  the  churches  will  partake  in  the  ben 
efit  of  an  emphatic  triumph  of  the  tight. 

Questions  of  great  interest  are  under  discus¬ 
sion  during  these  closing  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  one 
which,  after  quite  a  respite  is  receiving  fresh 
discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  Evangelist. 

I  refer  to  the  “Form  of  Public  Worship.”  The 
wise  words  of  Dr.  DeWitt  will  carry  great  in- 
fiuence  toward  the  right  and  final  settlement 
of  this  vexed  question.  It  is  deeply  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  sensationalism  has  crept  into  our 
Church  services,  and  that  so  much  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  popular  gifts  of  the  officiating 
minister,  apait  from  bis  spiritual  fitness  for 
his  work.  That  is  one  crying  evil  that  should 
be  remedied  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

It  is  settled,  apparently,  that  we  shall  have 
the  creed  and  responsive  readings  in  our  ser 
vices.  In  regard  to  music,  that  is  viewed  too 
much  from  an  artistic  rather  than  a  devotional 
standpoint.  The  time  ip  coming  when  every 
church  will  have  its  weekly  class  for  training  ^ 


in  church  music  as  regularly  as  its  weekly 
prayer  meeting,  and  when  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  will  be  able  and  willing  to  take 
effective  part  in  this  feature  of  public  wor 
ship.  But  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  must  be 
greatly  changed  before  there  can  be  a  con 
sent  to  a  fixed,  authoritative,  elaborate,  lit 
urgy  in  our  oburcbes. 

The  question  of  the  proper'  attitude  of 
church  members  toward  the  popular  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  day ;  the  question  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  disputes  by  arbitration 
rather  than  by  war ;  the  question  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Christian  Powerr  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  persecuted  and  the  prevention  of 
wholesale  massacre  of  races,  whose  sole  crime 
is  their  religious  belief;  the  question  of  the 
morality  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  of  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  limit  it,  or,  if  need  be,  to  put  an 
end  to  even  that ;  the  question  of  the  morality 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  immense,  nn- 
wieldly,  fortunes  of  the  present  time  are  ac¬ 
quired  ;  the  question  of  friendly  and  mutually 
helpful  relations  between  labor  and  capital ; 
the  question  of  a  common  money  standari 
among  trading  nations,  and  of  a  (table  finan¬ 
cial  policy  in  our  own  country— these  are  soma 
of  the  questions  which  the  nineteenth  century 
shouli  be  ashamed  to  leave  aa  an  annoying; 
legacy  for  the  twentieth  century  to  settle. 
Yet  there  is  a  probability,  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  that  they  will  be  so  left.  While  the  ex¬ 
piring  century  has  contributed  very  much  in 
the  way  of  liberty  and  progress,  of  intellect¬ 
ual  enlightenment  and  of  benevolent  activity 
to  the  world,  is  it  not  at  the  same  time  true 
that  the  number  of  things  left  unaccomplished 
up  to  the  present  moment,  should  prevent  in¬ 
dulgence  in  a  spirit  of  lofty  self  congratula¬ 
tion? 

Aa  the  closing  words  of  this  letter  are 
penned,  the  celebration  of  Commodore  Perry’s 
decisive  and  brilliant  victory,  eighty-three 
years  ago,  on  Lake  Erie,  is  taking  place  Ex¬ 
tensive  preparations  have  been  made  for  it. 
And  when  the  mock  sea  fight  and  the  fire 
works  and  the  banquet  are  over,  the  cere 
monies  by  whi^h  Cleveland  has  celebrated  the 
first  century  of  its  existence,  will  be  ended. 

W.  H.  B. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

There  begins  to  be  a  stirring  among  the  dry  bones 
of  summer  heat  and  summer  vacations.  Ministers 
and  people  are  coming  back  and  activities  are  being 
renewed.  September  is  often  a  very  hot  month  in 
Chicago,  but  it  has  its  premonitions  of  autumn 
coolness,  at  least,  and  it  is  a  good  month  in  which 
to  secure  good  preparation  for  the  large  section  of 
the  year  that  is  to  follow.  Moderator  Withrow  is 
one  of  those  who  have  returned  from  Eastern  vaca¬ 
tions,  he  having  visited  Boston,  Saratoga  and  Lake 
George.  Third  Church  has  very  wisely  been  kept 
open  all  summer  in  spite  of  the  adverse  custom  of 
some  other  large  churches,  and  in  spite  also  of  the 
pastor's  absence,  extreme  heat  and  extensive  repairs 
on  the  edifice.  The  assistant  pastor.  Rev.  Walter 
H.  Reynolds,  has  been  in  full  and  active  charge, 
and  by  his  spirit  and  efficient  labors  has  won  his 
way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  a  very  gratifying 
extent.  Mr.  Reynolds  recently  received  eighteen 
new  members  into  the  communion  of  the  church. 
Dr.  Withrbw  having  returned,  Mr.  Reynolds  now 
goes  away  for  a  vacation. 

Dr.  Wallace  has  returned  to  bis  Eighth  Church, 
having  spent  a  part  of  bis  vacation  amid  old  scenes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  remainder  in 
Minnesota.  Some  of  his  old  classmates  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  gave  him  a  complimentary  breakfast  at  the 
Seventh  Avenue  Hotel  early  in  August,  which 
proved  to  be  a  very  happy  occa^on.  Dr.  Hill  of 
Austin  has  broken  the  suspense  touching  bis  call  to 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  no  less  conspicuous  a  person  than 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Bryan  listened  to  Dr.  Hill  while  he 
preached  one  morning  during  bis  vacation  at  the 
First  Church  of  Englewood;  Dr.  Hill  bad  already 
received  his  call  to  the  Lincoln  church,  and  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  is  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school 
there,  expressed  his  pleasure  with  the  discourse  to 
which  he  had  listened.  But  Dr.  Hill  now  announces 
that  be  has  declined  the  call  to  Lincoln  and  will  re¬ 


main  with  his  people  in  Austin,  where  be  has  been 
so  greatly  prospered.  -  ,  , , 

Dr.  Boyd  of  Evanston  is  back  from  tbe  Thousand 
Islands,  where  he  has  been  comparing  Northern 
New  York  scenery  with  that  of  the  Carolines.  A 
first  thing  subsequent  to  his  return  has  been  the 
rendition  at  the  evening  service  of  Bamby’s  can¬ 
tata,  “Rebekah,  A  Scriptural  Idyl.”  by  his  choir, 
assisted  by  the  choir  of  the  Methodist  church;  other 
cantatas  and  religious  oratorios  are  to  follow  Sab¬ 
bath  evenings  through  tbe  winter.  Dr.  Boyd  is  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as  tbe  best  of  the  Chicago  preachers; 
students  go  all  the  way  from  McCormick  Seminary 
to  listen  to  him  and  study  the  sources  of  bis  power. 
Many  other  ministers  are  back,  while  a  few  still  lin¬ 
ger  to  enjoy  tbe  soft  September  atmosphere  at  sea¬ 
side  or  among  the  mountains.  Dr.  Wissner  of  Lake 
View  is  sick;  Mr.  Pike  of  Pullman  is  absent  and 
Mr.  Frotbingham  is  supplying  his  pulpit;  Dr. 
Hooker  is  at  his  post  as  tbe  newly  installed  pastor 
of  the  Windsor  Park  Church,  in  the  extreme  south 
part  of  the  city,  a  church  organized  by  himself  a  few 
months  ago;  at  the  installation  Moderator  Reynolds 
presided,  Dr.  Johnston  preached  tbe  sermon.  Dr. 
Hale  charged  the  pastor,  and  Mr.  Williams  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Dr.  Hooker  is  to  inaugurate  next  Monday  the 
new  series  of  papers  before  the  Ministerial  Associa¬ 
tion,  his  subject  being  “Jesus  Christ  the  Conserva¬ 
tor  of  the  Moral  Universe.”  These  meetings  are  to 
be  held  in  the  new  rooms  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication,  Wabash  Avenue;  visiting  clergymen 
are  always  welcome.  Dr.  Hooker’s  successor  at  the 
Fifth  Church,  Mr.  Irwin,  has  recently  received  seven 
persons  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Rondthaler,  who  recently  came  to  us  from  his 
great  work  in  Indianapolis,  is  proving  himself  able 
to  be  all  things  to  all  men  by  the  part  which  he  is 
taking  in  meetings  of  various  sorfs,  more  recently 
leading  the  tent  meeting  in  front  of  the  Marine 
Hospital,  where,  in  a  new  tent,  Christian  Endeavor- 
ers  from  several  north  side  churches  purpose  to  sus¬ 
tain  popular  services  as  long  as  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues  favorable.  This  may  be  ranked  with  the  out¬ 
door  services  which  during  the  present  season  have 
been  held  in  Chicago  as  not  for  many  years  past. 
In  the  First  Church  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  still  supplies 
the  pulpit  in  the  morning,  there  being  no  evening 
service,  and  the  Rev.  Chas.  Morton  of  Oak  Park, 
formerly  pastor  of  Railroad  ChapeL  leads  the  prayer- 
meetings.  Mr.  Morton  is  purposing  to  devote  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time  to  tbe  lecture  field.  He  speaks  upon 
bis  own  personal  experiences  in  tbe  war  of  tbe  re¬ 
bellion,  where  he  lost  an  arm.  The  Rev.  Alexander 
Patterson,  whose  return  from  his  California  trip 
was  recently  chronicled,  has  been  lecturing  daily  at 
tbe  business  men’s  noonday  meeting  at  tbe  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  speaking  first  on  the 
theme  of  his  new  book,  “The  Higher  Christ,”  and  . 
more  recently  on  the  book  of  Revelation.,  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  has  also  been  heard  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Park  Church,  of  which  his  father  was  the 
first  pastor. 

The  notice  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Illinois  will  soon  be  published,  and  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  conduct  of  the  Vrooman 
case.  The  Chicago  Presbytery  has  appointed  the 
following  committee  to  defend  its  action,  the  com¬ 
mittee  being  given  power  to  appoint  its  own  chair¬ 
man,  fill  vacancies,  and  add  more  members,  accord¬ 
ing  to. its  discretion;  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomas  C. 
Hall,  D.D„  James  Lewis,  D.D.,  C.  A.  Lippincott, 

J.  G.  K  McClure,  D.D.,  and  Professor  A.  C.  Zenos, 

D  D.  The  complainants  are  led  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 

S.  Plumer  Bryan. 

His'.ory  repeats  itself.  Lawndale  is  one  of  our  at¬ 
tractive  and  growing  southwest  suburbs,  just  be¬ 
yond  Douglas  Park.  There  a  Presbyterian  church 
was  established  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and,  looking  backward,  and  regarding  the  growth 
of  the  city  and  this  suburb,  the  opportunity  was  a 
great  one;  but  it  was  lost,  the  bhurch  becoming 
Congregational,  and  the  only  reminder  of  its  former 
Presbyterian  character  being  found  in  tbe  still  ex¬ 
isting  memorial  window  to  the  defunct  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  which  it  swallowed.  Other  churches 
have  sprung  up  since,  and  now  a  new  effort  is  being 
made  to  set  ont  the  stakes  for  Pres^terianism. 
The  Millard  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  will 
probably  be  added  to  the  Presbytery’s  roll  of  chur¬ 
ches  this  fall,  and  tbe  constituency  is  expected  to 
consist  of  sixty  families  at  the  outset.  Regular 
meetings  are  being  held  in  a  hall,  a  recent  graduate 
of  McCormick  Seminary  is  in  charge,  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  bright  in  that  thriving  and  not  over-chprched 
section.  Chicago  Presbyterianism  is  a  growing 
plant.  Frebebick  Campbell. 

September  10, 1806. 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Independent  devotes  a  number  of  its 
pages  to  the  consideration  of  “Populism.”  Its 
chief  advocates,  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson  of 
Georgia,  and  the  Nebraska  Senator,  Wm.  V. 
Allen,  wiite  in  its  favor,  and  others  in  review 
and  criticism  of  the  movement.  Summing  up 
on  the  general  theme,  our  contemporary  says : 

It  is  clear  enough  that  the  rise  of  Populism 
was  due  to  popular  grievances.  Mr.  Watson’s 
article  is  a  terrible  arraignment  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  party  of  the  South.  The  articles  by  Mr. 
Powers  and  other  non-Populist  writers  all 
concede  that  the  farmer  has  been  the  victim 
of  oppression  in  the  West  and  Northwest. 
While  doubtless  in  each  section  the  real  griev¬ 
ances  are  not  so  great  as  they  are  represented 
to  have  been  in  the  heat  of  the  present  cam¬ 
paign,  they  were  the  cause  of  great  dissatie- 
faction,  and  finally  of  political  revolt.  Mr. 
MoVey,  in  his  very  lucid  account  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  movement,  makes  it  clear  that 
Populism  in  its  organized  form  to-day  is  not 
a  movement  which  is  based  upon  clear  and 
cefinite  principles,  but  is  lather  an  organized 
attempt  to  secure  certain  measures  which  are 
deemed  necessary  for  the  reform  of  abuses. 
These  measures  are  not  precisely  the  same  this 
year  as  those  proposed  four,  or  even  two  years 
ago.  The  scheme  that  used  to  be  regarded  as 
most  characteristic  cf  Populism  was  the  Sub- 
Treasury  scheme, by  which  it  was  proposed  that 
the  Government  should  receive  the  products 
of  the  people  into  great  warehouses  and  issue 
money  as  loans  on  them.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  Senator  Allen,  who  has  the  right  to  speak 
for  the  party,  declares  that  this  “vicious”  pro¬ 
posal  has  been  “entirely  abandoned,  and  is 
no  longer  a  part  of  Populism” :  and  Mr.  Wat- 
Fon  confirms  Mr.  Allen’s  statement.  And 
yet  the  party,  a  year  or  two  ago,  put  more 
faith  in  this  plan  than  in  any  other. 

The  great  panacea  of  Populism  to-day  is 
free  silver.  The  whole  argument  for  it  is 
that  it  would  secure  a  cheaper  dollar,  and  a 
cheaper  dollar  would  bring  to  the  producer 
more  dollars  for  the  products  and  also  put 
him  in  a  better  position  to  pay  his  debts. 
Those  who  advocate  this  measure  see  clearly 
enough  that  it  involves  heavy  losses  to  those 
who  are  not  in  the  class  of  farmers  and  labor¬ 
ers,  but  they  are  quite  willing  that  all  others 
shall  be  despoiled  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  interests  they  have  espoused.  Professor 
Phelps  has  clearly  and  forcibly  pointed  out 
that  the  prosperity  of  one  class  cannot  be 
secured  at  the  expense  of  another ;  that  the 
only  prosperity  that  is  desirable,  or  possible, 
is  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  people ;  that 
one  hind  of  business  is  intimately  connected 
with  other  kinds  of  business,  so  that  when  one 
suffers  others  must  sufft-r  with  it.  One  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  Populism  is  that  it  seeks 
to  array  class  against  class,  and  interest 
against  interest.  If  there  are  abuses,  if  the 
agricultural  and  laboring  classes  are  suffering 
from  oppression,  and  the  moneyed  class  is 
profiting  by  it,  a  remedy  can  and  must  be  ap 
plied.  But  is  it  not  obvious  that  no  adequate 
remedy  can  be  found  and  applied  if  class  an 
tagoni^ms  are  fomented,  and  a  bitter  confiict 
between  them  is  induced? 

The  issue  that  the  Democratic  Populist 
movement  presents  to  the  country  is,  as  all 
must  agree,  one  of  momentous  importance. 
It  seems  to  us,  as  it  does  to  Professor  Phelps, 
that  the  national  life  is  ft  hazard;  that  if  the 
Bryan  ticket  is  elected  on  tba  Chicago  plat 
form,  we  shall  have  such  a  revolution  as  will 
mar  the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
change  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  sees  clearly  that 
bt  is  “Divine  Help”  that  the  Nation  needs  and 
must  have.  Premising  that  the  past  three 
years  have  been  singularly  calamitous  to  the 
neople  of  the  United  States,  our  contemporary 
continues : 

"  Has  God  been  dealing  with  the  nation  in 
judgment?  Or  has  He  been  administering  an 
admonition  as  a  precursor  to  the  infiiction  of 
punishment  for  national  transgression,  if  the 
admonition  should  be  unheeded?  Such  ques 
tions  have  been  suggested  to  some  of  us.  and 
have  become  more  urgent  by  reason  of  the 
continuance  of  disastrous  days.  God  rules  in 
righteousness,  deals  with  nations  in  this 
world.  There  is  a  power  not  of  ourselves 
making  for  righteousness— a  power  punishing 


or  rewarding  communities  according  to  their 
deeds.  The  world  of  men  is  under  an  orderly 
system,  a  system  of  laws,  a  system  saying 
distinctly,  thou  shalt  and  thou  shalt  not. 
That  such  an  order  should  exist  without  an 
originating  and  administering  mind,  is  im 
probable  in  the  extreme,  is  contrary  to  all  ex 
erience,  and  is  inconceivable.  There  must 
e,  and  there  is,  a  supreme,  intelligent,  wise, 
righteous,  and  good  Ruler  of  the  universe. 
He  presides  oarer  the  affairs  of  this  nation.  It 
becomes  the  people  to  see  His  hand  in  the 
ordering  of  national  affairs.  Is  He  admon¬ 
ishing  us  that  if  we  do  not  forsake  our  trans 
gressions  He  will  visit  us  with  such  punish 
ment  as  they  deserve? 

In  reply  to  such  a  question  men  examine 
national  principles  and  life.  Under  such  an 
examination  it  is  found  that  there  has  been  a 
growing  disregard  of  the  law  of  God.  It  is 
especially  marifest  in  the  increasing  violation 
of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  Im  not  a  few  local 
ities  the  Sabbath  hardly  exists,  except  as  a 
day  when  most  forms  of  labor  are  discon 
tinned.  Apart  from  this  the  day  is  observed 
only  as  a  holiday.  Besides,  men  have  ceased 
to  consider  the  law  of  God  in  their  personal 
code  of  morals.  God  has  been  reduced  to  an 
indulgent  Father  whose  pity  and  sympathy 
and  benevolence  override  His  righteousness 
The  Church  has  been  guilty  of  ignoring  the 
law  of  God,  and  has  led  men  to  believe  in  a 
love  not  regulated  by  righteousness.  The 
time  was  not  long  ago  when  the  Church  in¬ 
sisted  upon  instruction  in  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  That  insistence  has  been  largely 
departed  from.  A  large  proportion  of  tbe 
people  is  a  law  unto  itself.  It  has  turned  its 
back  to  tbe  revealed  will  of  God  and  made  a 
law  warranting  its  indulgences  Mtn  are  not 
called  to  repentance.  Commendation  of  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart  is  no  longer 
heard.  Conviction  of  sin  has  almost  ceased  to 
exist.  These  opinions  and  habits  are  not 
warranted  by  the  Word  of  God.  no  more  by 
the  New  Testament  than  the  Old,  ro  more 
by  the  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount  than  by  the 
declarations  of  tbe  prophets  of  former  times. 
God  is  jealous  of  His  law,  withholds  His 
favor  from  those  who  ignore  it,  punishes  tbe 
nations  which  persistently  disobey  it.  Is 
there  to  day  such  a  regard  for  the  law  of  God 
as  existed  in  the  hearts  of  tbe  people  of  this 
land  forty  years  ago?  Has  divine  favor  been 
withheld  and  the  nation  left  to  its  own  devices? 


The  Christian  Advocate  writes  of  “The  Wise 
Pastor  Returning  from  his  Vacation”: 

If  possible,  he  arrives  at  least  two  days  be 
fore  the  Sabbath,  with  his  sermon  well  medi 
tated.  During  these  two  days  he  should  aim 
to  be  everywhere  in  the  parish,  where  the 
sick  have  lingered  during  the  summer  solstice, 
where  the  stranger  has  arrived,  where  the 
poor  have  toiled,  where  grief  has  come,  and 
where  the  shadow  of  death  has  rested. 
These  should  take  precedence  of  returning 
wanderers.  If  there  be  any  time  left  before 
the  Sabbath,  be  should  salute  young  and  old, 
welcoming  them  to  tbe  sanctuary. 

When  Sabbath  morning  comes,  his  bearing 
should  be  that  of  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to 
run  a  race,  quite  compatible  with  dignity, 
more  congruous  with  it  in  fact,  if  tbe  spirit 
be  reverent,  than  dullness.  The  hymn  should 
be  read  with  vigor,  half  expressed,  half  re¬ 
pressed.  the  prayer  comprehensive,  including 
those  at  home  and  those  abroad,  and  touching 
tenderly  every  cadncss  and  fear  or  pain  of 
body  or  mind  of  which  his  faithful  workers 
left  behind  have  told  him  or  his  own  fidelity 
has  discovered. 

Tbe  Scripture  lessons  should  look  forward, 
not  backward.  Tbe  responsive  readings  should 
catch  their  notes  from  his  clear  voice  and 
prompt  utterance.  No  time  should  be  spent 
in  trifiing  talk  when  the  notices  are  an¬ 
nounced.  Tbe  first  sermon  should  be  a  trum¬ 
pet  call  to  work,  contagious  in  its  spirit,  prac 
tical  in  its  substance,  cumulative  in  its  deliv 
ery.  To  unite  these  it  must  not  be  too  long, 
not  one  dull  word  nor  languid  gesture  should 
weaken  it,  not  one  platitude  that  has  done 
duty  on  former  occasions.  Without  saying 
so,  the  effect  of  the  whole  should  be  to  make 
those  present  feel  that  they  are  about  to  enter 
upon  the  most  spiritual  and  aggressive  and 
delightful  autumn  of  their  personal  history. 

The  wise  pastor  will  certainly  attend  the 
Sunday  school,  and  make  his  beet  speech  to 
the  young  people.  He  will  congratulate,  and 
in  the  name  of  tbe  church  thank,  the  teachers 


who  have  stood  by  the  school  since  be  last 
addressed  it. 

A  brief,  graphic  reference  to  his  _  vacation, 
implying  that  he  has  missed  the  children  and 
the  opportunity  of  looking  upon  their  faces 
(if  it  be  true,  and  if  not,  why  does  he  call 
himself  a  pastor  when  he  neglects  the  lambs 
of  the  flock  and  does  not  miss  them  when 
absent  from  them?)  will  be  helpful  To  make 
the  speech  peifect,  he  should  refer  to  tbe 
lesson  of  the  day,  supplementing  the  work  of 
the  teachers  with  words  such  as  only  the  pas 
tor  would  be  expected  to  say.  The  speech 
over,  or  before  it,  as  may  be  convenient,  he 
should  shake  bands  with  each  teacher  in  his 
class.  _ _ 

The  Jewish  Messenger,  in  considering  “The 
New  Year’s  Outlook,”  says: 

Year  by  year  this  diversity  in  American 
Judaism  is  intensified.  It  was  expected  that 
with  the  rising  generation  cohesion  and  unity 
would  result  Unhappily,  with  the  increase 
in  population,  due  chiefly  to  immigration, 
new  factors  have  to  be  measured,  Tbe  Ghetto 
host  has  arrived  on  American  soil.  Is  Judaism 
in  America  to  become  Russianized,  and,  in 
the  reaction  from  the  party  of  repudiation  and 
free  (1)  religion,  must  we  take  r  fuge  in  a 
Ghetto  once  more,  as  our  only  salvation? 

Let  us  not  so  rapidly  lose  hope.  The  con¬ 
flict  of  opinions  has  been  Judaisms  strength. 
We  never  cherished  one  stereotyped  form  of 
belief.  Our  modern  synagogue  service,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  chief  bone  of  contention,  was 
not  revealed  on  Sinai.  Prayer-book,  ritual, 
customs,  are  a  growth  they  vary  with  clirne 
and  conditions.  But  Jewish  unity  is  organic, 
not  functional  We  have  bad  our  sects  and 
parties  but  very  few  heretics,  after  all. 
Diversity  teaches  toleration  and  brotherhood. 
The  one  bright  ray  of  hf'pe  is,  that  however 
varied  our  views  as  Jews  coming  from  the 
different  lands  and  conditions,  we  are  one  in 
our  basic  belief  in  God’s  unity  and  Israel’s 
mission  among  tbe  nations. 

Nor  are  there  lacking  other  hopeful  indica¬ 
tions.  There  has  been  a  positive  revival  in 
Jewish  interest  compured  to  previous  apathy, 
even  if  tbe  new  organizations  are  not  yet 
wholly  perfected  or  administered  with  the 
ripest  judgment.  The  Women’s  Council,  for 
instance,  is  the  happiest  sign  of  the  times — 
tbe  ambition  of  tbe  American  Jewess  is  a 
force  which  dare  not  be  stifled.  Her  opportu¬ 
nity  is  at  hand.  The  American  synagogue 
must  cease  to  be  a  kind  of  Jewish  mosque. 
Orientalism  and  Judaism  are  no  longer  con¬ 
vertible  terms  on  our  shores.  Tbe  Jewess  who 
has  the  gift  to  write,  to  teach,  to  organize, 
to  preach,  shall  not  be  thwarted.  Would  to 
heaven  that  many  Jews  who  teach  and 
preach,  without  any  divine  call  to  their  office, 
or  any  spirituality  or  moral  power,  would  step 
down  and  out  1  American  Judaism  might  be 
tbe  purer  for  their  exit,  as  it  certainly  will  be 
the  purer  when  tbe  widest,  fullest,  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewess  is  assured  in  every  syna¬ 
gogue  of  the  land. 


The  Examiner  refers  to  what  we  count  as 
probably  the  most  important  and  influential 
of  all  the  interviews  participated  in  by  our 
late  distinguished  visitor  from  China: 

The  incident  of  greatest  interest  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  world  in  Li  Hung  Chang’s  visit  to  New 
York  was  his  address  given  at  tbe  reception 
tendered  him  by  tbe  representatives  of  more 
than  thirty  different  missionary  organizations 
of  this  country,  last  week.  He  paid  a  very 
high  compliment  to  the  character  and  efficiency 
of  the  more  than  700  missionaries  now  actively 
at  work  in  China.  His  whole  address  was 
characterized  by  a  friendly  sympathy  with 
the  missionaries  and  with  tbe  work  they  are 
doing  to  better  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
physical  condition  of  his  countrymen.  He 
especially  commended  their  efforts  for  the 
suppression  of  the  opium  habit,  which  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  “great  curse  to  the  Chinese  popula¬ 
tion,”  and  the  establishment  of  schools,  hos 
pitals,  and  dispensaries,  which  “have  served 
as  the  best  means  to  enable  our  countrymen 
to  acquire  a  fair  knowle^e  of  the  modern 
arts  and  sciences  of  the  West,”  and  “to  save 
not  only  the  soul,  but  also  the  body.”  Great 
good  ought  to  result  from  such  an  interchange 
of  views.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  progressive 
Chinaman  is  nearing  the  end  instead  of  just 
beginning  his  political  career. 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS. 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  87,  1806. 


SPIRITUAL  BLINDNESS  AND  HYPOC¬ 
RISY  DENOUNCED. 

Matthew  xxiii. 

This  lesson  is  divided  by  the  Lesson  Com¬ 
mittee  into  three  parts;  we  may  distinguish 
a  fourth :  first,  a  warning  against  conduct 
which  we  have  learned  to  call  Pharisaic;  sec¬ 
ond,  a  stern  denunciation  of  those  who  prac¬ 
tice  such  conduct;  third,  our  Lord’s  prophecy 
of  the  wicked  deed  to  which  this  line  of  con¬ 
duct  must  inevitably  lead ;  and  fourth.  His 
most  touching  lamentation  over  Jerusalem, 
given  over  to  destruction  by  reason  of  that 
deed  of  indescribable  guilt.  His  own  rejection 
and  murder. 

This  long  discourse  followed  immediately 
upon  the  unanswered  question  He  had  put  to 
Hii  questioners  at  the  close  of  our  last  le-son 
(Matt.  xxii.  42  46).  It  was  the  last  day  of 
our  Lord’s  public  ministry,  the  Tuesday  be¬ 
fore  His  death,  and  these  were  the  last  words 
He  ever  uttered  in  any  public  capacity.  He 
had  been  undergoing  a  series  of  treacherously 
premeditated  questionings,  and  had  reduced 
His  questioners  to  silence. 

But  there  were  multitudes  in  that  temple 
court  who  heard  Him  gladly  and  believed  in 
Him,  though  so  soon  to  fall  away  from  Him 
for  a  time  through  cowardice.  To  them  He 
turned,  and  to  the  Twelve  who  stood  beside 
Him,  with  a  warning  against  the  deeds- 
though  not  the  teachings,  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  adding  a  succession  of  awful  de¬ 
nunciations. 

It  was  not  because  Jesus  knew  that  His 
doom  was  sealed,  and  nothing  that  He  could 
now  say  could  make  it  worse,  that  He  thus 
let  loose  the  vials  of  His  wrath.  It  was  in 
love  that  He  thus  spoke— in  love  of  the  great 
multitude  who  believed  in  Him,  upon  whom, 
in  a  few  short  weeks  or  months,  the  terrors 
of  persecution  would  be  unchained,  and  the 
deliberate  choice  again  offered,  which  a  day  or 
two  hence  they  would  show  themselves  so 
painfully  unfit  to  make.  Later,  “when  new 
divine  deeds  should  call  them  to  make  a  new 
decision,”  they  would  remember  the  picture 
He  now  presented  of  those  Scribes  and  Phari 
sees  who  bad  been  their  blind  guides,  and 
from  whom,  for  their  own  salvation,  they  must 
gain  strength  to  break  away.  Then  they  would 
remember  what  was  His  judgment  of  them, 
and  their  eyes  would  be  opened  to  see  their 
true  Leader  in  the  crucified  Jesus,  not  in  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  priests. 

That  the  warnings  addressed  to  these  listen¬ 
ing  multitudes,  the  common  people,  and  His 
own  adherents,  were  not  dictated  merely  by 


the  feeling  of  the  moment,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  harmony  with  bis  at¬ 
titude  from  the  very  first.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  was  inspired  by  precisely  the  same 
abhorrence  of  external  legalism,  precisely  the 
same  development  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
law.  It  was  because  the  Scribes  and  Phari 
sees,  in  the  conduct  described  in  veises  4  6, 
and  again  in  the  denunciations  of  verses  28, 
24,  were  animated  by  unholy  and  selfish  ends, 
by  vanity  and  self-seeking,  which  put  them  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  the  true  spirit  of 
the  law,  the  true  spirit  of  our  Lord’s  own 
ideal  of  the  kingdom  (vss.  8  12),  that  they 
were  dangerous  in  example  and  intent  to  all 
who  desired  to  realize  that  ideal.  They  set 
aside  those  dutie?  of  love  and  consideration 
to  their  neighbor  (vs.  4)  which  were  cardinal 
factors  in  Christ’s  ideal  (“Ye  are  all  brethren, 
vs.  8) ;  they  indulged  in  vanity  and  self-seek¬ 
ing  (vs.  5),  utterly  at  variance  with  that  spirit 
of  service  which  not  now  only  (vss.  11,  12), 
but  all  along  through  His  ministry  He  had 
announced  as  the  spirit  of  His  kingdom  (xx. 
26,  27 ;  Mark  ix.  85 ;  Luke  xiv.  11,  xvjii  14, 
etc  ).  It  was  imperative  that  this  diametri¬ 
cal  opposition  between  the  Pharisaic  spirit 
and  the  Christian  spirit  should  be  clearly 
marked  before  our  Lord  took  His  final  leave 
of  the  Jewish  people. 

Jesus  did  not  teach  that  the  member  of  His 
kingdom  ought  not  to  acknowledge  the  men¬ 
tal  or  spiritual  superiority  of  others,  when  He 
gave  the  admonition  of  vs.  8 ;  his  warning 
was  not  that  they  should  call  no  man  Rabbi ; 
but  that  no  man,  however  high  bis  attain¬ 
ments,  should  covet  for  himself  that  title, 
recognizing  bow  far  above  him  in  this  capac¬ 
ity  was  Jesus,  the  true  Teacher  of  them  all. 
But  the  name  father  He  did  forbid  them  to 
give  to  any  earthly  teacher,  because  that 
name  stood  to  them  as  representative  of  what 
Qod,  and  He  alone,  was  to  them,  the  bond  of 
spiritual  brotherhood,  the  source  of  unity  of 
ail  members  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  Christ 
was  their  Teacher,  so  He  was  also  their 
Leader  (vs.  10) ;  none  should  covet  for  himself 
that  title;  the  spirit  of  bumble  service  (vss. 
11.  12)  forbade. 

The  woes  now  pronounced  upon  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  were  by  no  means  intended 
to  include  all  Pharisees.  As  has  been  more 
than  once  pointed  out,  the  term  Pharisee  in¬ 
cluded  all  devout,  godly  Jews,  all  such  men 
as  Paul  and  Stephen  and  James;  and  even 
our  Lord  himself  would  properly  have  been 
classed  among  the  Pharisees  before  His  en¬ 
trance  upon  His  public  ministry.  It  was  the 
hypocrites  among  the  Pharisees  whom  He 
denounced,  and  hypocrisy  is  the  deadly  sin 
against  which,  in  mercy.  His  followers  must 
be  warned.  It  was  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Scribes,  the  interpreters  of  the  law,  which 
shut  up  the  kindgom  of  heaven  against  those 
that  were  seeking  to  enter;  it  was  their  con 
oealment  of  their  real  character  under  a  mask 
of  zeal  that  made  them  dangerous  teachers  of 
religion  (vs.  15).  The  proselyting  zeal  of  the 
Scribes  of  that  day  was  notorious,  and  their 
hypocritical  and  false  aims  and  methods  were 
the  more  lamentable  beoause,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  world  was  ready  and  waiting  to  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  In  every 
nation,  in  every  city,  the  number  of  prose¬ 
lytes  to  Judaism  was  enormous;  but  the  zeal 
of  these  hypocritical  Scribes  urged  them,  not 
to  meet  the  yearnings  of  the  world  by  revealing 
to  it  the  true  nature  of  God  and  His  rela¬ 
tion  to  His  Chosen  People,  but  merely  to  ex 


tend  their  own  infiuenoe,  to  count  so  many 
more  victories  of  their  own  teaching  from 
the  Gentile  world,  while  utterly  neglecting 
their  own  brethren,  whose  teachers  they  ought 
to  be. 

The  sin  of  hypocrisy  showed  itself  in  many 
different  forms.  Jesus  had  already  uttered 
a  warning  (Matt.  v.  88  86)  against  the  blunt¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  conscience  of  their  quib¬ 
bles  about  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  Here  he 
showed  (xxiii.  16-2  j)  how  the  greater  includes 
the  less,  how  their  treatment  of  the  oath  de¬ 
stroyed  all  sanctity  and  made  all  holy  things 
alike  profane. 

The  first  three  woes  (vss.  18-22)  were  evi¬ 
dently  addressed  especially  to  the  Scribes, 
the  custodians  and  expounders  of  the  law ; 
the  next  three  (vss.  28-28)  are  as  clearly  ad¬ 
dressed  especially  to  the  lay  Pharisees.  Their 
hypocrisy  showed  itself  in  the  minute  observ¬ 
ances  (vss.  28,  24)  by  which  they  overlaid 
duties  of  real  importance,  mercy,  and  right¬ 
eousness  and  fidelity  in  their  human  relations; 
it  showed  itself  (vss.  25,  26)  in  the  extortion 
and  unlawful  means  of  acquiring  property  by 
which  they  ministered  to  their  own  excesses 
while  scrupulously  maintaining  an  outward 
semblance  of  piety ;  it  showed  itself  again  in 
this  very  outward  semblance  of  piety  which 
made  them  the  very  image  of  that  which  to 
every  Jew  was  the  type  of  all  pollution,  the 
resting  place  of  the  dead.  The  blank  whiteness 
of  the  outside  was  the  more  ghastly  reminder 
of  the  fool  corruption  that  lay  within,  and 
such  were  these  hypocritical  Pharisees,  with 
their  fair  exterior  and  their  murderous  hearts. 

Well  might  they  build  the  sepulchres  of  the 
prophets  and  garnish  the  tombs  of  the  right¬ 
eous  and  say  they  would  not  have  slain  them 
as  their  fathers  had  done,  had  they  lived  in 
their  days  (vss.  29  88).  It  was  all  of  one  piece 
with  their  hypocrisy ;  no  one  knew  better 
than  themselves  that  they  were  the  sons  of 
them  who  slew  the  prophets,  having  inher¬ 
ited  their  murderous  spirit,  and  that  there 
was  needed  only  that  step  which  they  were 
then  meditating — the  rejection  and  death  of 
Jesus— to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  fathers 
and  bring  upon  this  unhappy  generation  the 
accumulated  punishment  of  all  the  sins  of 
Israel.  ^ 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  that  Jesus 
uttered  His  last  scathing  denunciation  (vss. 
84  36)  which  applied  ohiefiy  to  the  hierarchy, 
the  priests ;  but  it  hardly  needed  prophetic 
foreknowledge  to  perceive  that  the  fate  of 
former  martyrs  must  speedily  be  His  own 
(compare  Mark  ix.  12,  13).  The  specific  his- 
torio  allusion  is  to  2  Chronicles  xiv.  20-22,  and 
a  similar  passage  in  Luke  (xi.  40  51,  “The  Wis¬ 
dom  of  God”)  appears  to  show  here  a  quotation 
from  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  writings  (such  as 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  Jude  xiv.  15),  which  were 
very  numerous  and  widely  read  in  the  time  of 
Christ. 

But  at  this  moment  of  holy  anger  a  divine 
sorrow  surged  over  the  heart  of  our  Lord  ;  the 
thought  of  all  that  the  innocent  must  suffer 
with  the  guilty  in  the  terrible  days  that  were 
soon  to  come  surged  over  Him,  and  as  on  the 
Sunday  previous,  when  He  drew  near  and  be¬ 
held  the  city  (Luke  xix.  41),  His  heart  over- 
fiowed  with  unutterable  pity.  The  prophetic 
promise  of  protection  (Isa.  xxxi.  5)  came  to 
Him,  and  in  words  of  indescribable  pathos 
our  Lord  uttered  His  last  lament  for  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  His  people’s  heart.  His  last  yearning 
desire  to  save  them  from  the  doom  from  which 
they  would  not  save  themselves.  Jerusalem’s 
hopse  was  left  unto  her  desolate  indeed  1  For 
with  these  last  words  of  grief  and  forgiveness 
our  Lord  left  the  temple,  never  to  return. 
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The  oharaoter  of  a  man  after  God’s  own 
heart  mnat  be  a  profitable  study.  We  are 
especially  interested  in  David  because,  al¬ 
though  a  man  of  great  faults,  God  loved  him. 
We  must  not  forget  that  all  Scriptural  biog¬ 
raphies  are  records  of  what  the  grace  of  God 
does  for  sinful  and  weak  human  nature,  and 
how  that  grace  can  fit  any  man  for  heaven. 
We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the 
times  in  which  the  man  lived,  and  judge  him 
by  the  standard  of  his  times,  and  not  by  that 
of  our  own.  As  the  times  change,  the  stand 
ard  changes.  What  one  generation  praises, 
another  allows,  and  still  another  condemns. 
What  was  to  our  fathers  a  weakness,  or  a 
fault,  is  to  us  a  sin,  because  of  the  increase  of 
light. 

David  was  a  great  grandson  of  Ruth,  of 
beautiful  memory.  Jesse,  bis  father,  was  a 
man  of  God.  The  prophet  Samuel  came  to 
Bethlehem  to  anoint  a  king  from  his  sons 
Eliab,  the  eldest,  passed  before  Samuel,  "nd 
looked  every  inch  a  king ;  and  the  prophet 
would  anoint  him,  but  the  Lord  stajs  him : 
"Look  not  on  bis  countenance  or  on  the 
height  of  bis  stature,  because  I  have  refused 
him ;  for  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth ; 
for  man  looketb  on  the  outward  appearance, 
but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart.”  The 
people  shouted,  "God  save  the  King,”  when 
they  saw  Saul  bead  and  shoulders  above  the 
rest.  God  would  now  please  Himself,  and 
looks  on  the  heart.  And  herein  is  a  whole 
volume  of  political  wisdom.  The  heart  of  the 
youth  or  the  aged,  of  the  humblest  citizen  or 
the  statesman,  decides  what  he  is  and  what 
he  will  do.  The  youngest  son,  who  is  with 
the  sheep,  is  brought,  and  the  Lord  chose 
him  to  be  king  in  the  place  of  Saul,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  from  that 
day  forward. 

David  often  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
taken  from  the  sheep-cote.  Be  was  in  the  Lord’s 
hand  in  all  bis  life,  and  this  kept  him  humble 
before  God,  however  great  among  men.  We 
see  in  the  life  of  his  youth  a  good  prepara¬ 
tion  for  what  followed.  He  was  the  shepherd 
under  whom  were  hirelings,  which  accustomed 
him  to  a  measure  of  responsibility  and  au¬ 
thority.  And  here  he  was  faithful  even  unto 
the  hazard  of  his  own  life.  “Thy'  'iervant 
kept  his  father’s  sheep,  and  there  came  a  lion 
and  a  bear  and  took  a  lamb  of  the  flock,  and 
I  went  out  after  him  and  emote  him  and  de¬ 
livered  it  out  of  bis  m<'uth.”  His  courage 
was  always  equal  to  bis  duty.  Hushai  said 
of  him,  even  in  his  old  age,  "He  is  a  mighty 
man,”  and  frightened  Abea'om  and  bis  fol¬ 
lowers.  His  boyish  sports  also  were  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  his  after  life.  Little  did  he  think 
when  be  heard  the  stories  of  the  Philistines 
and  their  giant,  that  his  practice  with  bis 
sling  was  fitting  him  to  bring  the  chief  of 
them  to  the  dust.  Nor  when  he  played  his 
simple  harp  and  composed  his  sonars,  that 
these  should  bring  him  to  the  court  of  Saul ; 
and  that  his  songs  should  be  sung  as  the 
songs  of  Zion  in  all  the  earth.  How  beauti¬ 
ful  has  be  made  his  life  to  arpear  in  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm,  “The  Lord  is  my  shep¬ 
herd.”  Such  was  he  to  the  flocks  under  bis 
care.  Humble,  faithful,  ^dutiful,  strong. 


courageous,  and  pious  as  a  youth,  what  may 
we  not  expeot  in  the  mant  Who  does  not  love 
such  a  youth  t  The  Lord  saw  bis  heart. 

When  Saul  wants  one  conning  on  the  harp 
to  drive  a«ay  hie  evil  spirit,  some  one  says, 
"I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse,  the  Bethlehemite, 
that  is  cunning  in  playing,  and  a  mighty 
valiant  man,  a  man  of  war,  prudent  in  mat¬ 
ters,  and  a  comely  person,  and  the  Lord  is 
with  him.”  What  a  oharaoter  for  a  young 
man  1  There  is  no  place  which  he  cannot  fill. 
And  that  which  was  to  him  only  a  pastime, 
be  did  so  well  that  it  opened  the  way  for  the 
display  of  other  virtues.  He  comes  before 
Saul  and  wins  his  heart.  When  be  returns 
home  he  is  not  puffed  up,  but  bis  humility 
preserves  him,  and  he  takes  bis  place  again 
in  his  father’s  service.  Next  be  is  sent  to 
inquire  after  his  brethren,  who  were  at  the 
camp  of  Saul,  before  the  Philistines.  Then 
he  sees  Goliath  come  out  and  defy  Israel,  and 
his  faith  and  courage  are  aroused.  “Is  there 
not  a  cause,”  he  says,  to  his  envious  elder 
brother.  This  stripling,  seeming  younger  for 
his  ruddy  face,  offers  to  go  out  against  the 
Philistines  with  such  courage  that  be  is  re 
ported  to  Saul,  who  would  send  him  forth 
clad  in  armor,  but  David  prefers  to  go  with 
simple  weapons.  With  staff  and  sling  and 
stones,  not  boastfully,  but  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  he  goes  out  and  smites  the  haughty 
giant,  who  bites  the  dust  before  him. 

This  victory  makes  him  the  most  popular 
man  in  Israel.  The  women  sang  his  praiees, 
“Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his 
tens  of  thousands.”  It  also  awakens  the 
jealousy  of  Saul,  who  eyes  him  from  that  day 
forward. 

David  is  at  court,  but  still  humble,  and  now 
must  watch  for  bis  life.  Saul  Is  envious  and 
afraid  of  him,  yet  there  is  no  occasion  for 
fear  of  David.  Saul’s  own  guilty  conscience 
troubles  him  before  the  young  man  whom 
God  loves.  He  degrades  David  in  rank,  yet 
he  behaves  himself  with  the  same  prudence 
and  faithfulness  and  courage.  Saul  is  forced 
by  respect  for  his  word  to  give  him  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Michael  for  a  wife,  but  be  does  this  to 
make  her  bis  instrument  for  taking  the  life 
of  Davii,  but  she  loves  him  and  saves  his  life. 
The  attachment  of  Jonathan,  Saul’s  son,  for 
David,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  instances 
of  human  affection  ever  revealed,  love  pass¬ 
ing  the  love  of  woman,  pure  affection.  And 
both  were  worthy.  Jonathan  was  only  sec¬ 
ond  to  David  |in  courage  and  piety.  It  was 
this  oommon  spirit  of  faith  in^God  tbatbou^d 
them  together,  and  caused  Jonathan  to  rise 
above  all  jealousy  ~of  David.  How  noble  he 
wasl  Himself  the  natural  heir  to  the  throne, 
loving  him  who  was  to  take  bis  place,  because 
he  saw  in  him  peculiar  fitness  for  it,  and  also 
that  God  bad.chosen  him.  Where,  in  all  his 
tory,  will  you  find  another  such  statesman? 

And  David  is  rather  humbled  by  this  than 
puffed  up.  Nor  does  he,  in  the  height  of  his 
prosperity,  forget  Jonathan’s  love  and  sacri¬ 
fice.  but  is  faithful  to  him  and  his  posperity. 
Jonathan  saves  him  from  his  father’s  wrath, 
and  we  now  behold  David  a  fugitive  for  seven 
years.  These  years  of  trouble  were  as  valua¬ 
ble  as  any  years  of  his  life,  and  like  Moses’ 
forty  years  of  exile,  fitted  him  specially  for 
his  future  work.  His  father’s  house  comes 
under  the  wrath  of  Saul,  and  they  flee  to 
David.  A  band  of  outlaws  join  him,  and  he 
must  train  them  in  future  service  for  his 
kingdom,  holding  them  in  check  so  that  they 
shall  be  safe  in  times  of  peace. 

The  nature  of  the  country  is  such  that  he 
can  evade  pursuit,  and  when  driven  from  one 
fortress  flee  to  another.  His  shepherd’s  life 
now  assists  him.  Like  the  Swiss  and  the 
Waldenses,  he  can  defy  bis  enemies  because 
of  the  natural  defense  of  his  position.  Once 


when  there  seems  to  be  no  escape,  God  s^^ 
the  Philistines,  and  calls  Saul  speedily  away. 
Twice  be  has  Saul  in  bis  power,  and  magnani¬ 
mously  spares  him  and  forces  him  to  confess 
his  sin  and  David’s  rigbteoueness.  Saul  is 
the  Lord’s  anointed,  and  David  makes  bis 
friends  respect  his  sacred  person,  although 
an  enemy.  And  here  was  wisdom  as  well  as 
piety.  David  was  also  the  Lord’s  anointed, 
and  should  he  allow  Saul  to  be  assassinated, 
or  bold  his  person  in  oontempt,  be  himself 
would  be  so  treated  when  be  should  become 
king.  He  was  making  his  own  precedents. 
When  Saul  is  overcome  at  the  bands  of  the 
Philistines,  the  way  is  open  immediately  for 
David  to  become  King  of  Judah,  and  after¬ 
wards  King  of  Israel. 

David  was  made  King  of  Judah  at  tbe 
sacred  city,  Hebron,  where  for  seven  years 
he  reigned,  acting  wisely  and  waiting  until, 
under  God’s  providence,  he  should  become 
King  of  Israel.  Israel  seems  to  have  had  no 
stable  government  during  this  time.  Finally, 
with  one  consent,  and  joyfully,  David  is 
made  King  over  all  Israel,  and  Jerusalem  is 
taken  and  becomes  tbe  capital. 

Tbe  jealousy  and  fear  of  the  neighboring 
nations  is  at  once  aroused,  and  they  think  to 
quench  tbe  favor  of  the  new  King,  who  now 
begins  to  show  the  splendor  of  bis  abilities. 
One  after  another  of  the  enemies  of  Israel 
falls,  until  he  extends  his  dominion  from  the 
Desert  to  the  great  river.  Syria  is  bumbled, 
and  her  enemies  become  bis  allies.  He  grows 
strong  enough  to  stay  at  his  capital,  and 
leaves  tbe  conduct  of  wars  to  his  great  Captain 
Joab.  Israel  reaches  tbe  utmost  bounds  and 
tbe  height  of  her  glory.  David  builds  a 
palace  at  Jerusalem,  and  beautifies  the  city, 
in  which  undertaking,  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre, 
befriends  and  aids  him.  Next  be  turns  bis 
thoughts  to  the  worship  of  tbe  Lord,  and 
would  build  for  Him  a  house  better  than  his 
own.  With  most  impiessive  ceremonies  be 
brings  up  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem,  and  himself 
joins  heartiest  of  all  in  the  praise  of  the 
Lord. 

His  career  as  King  of  Israel  was  not  troubled 
by  any  disasters  from  without.  He  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  wise  counsellors,  as 
Ahitbopel  and  Hushai  in  civil  affairs,  and  in 
Nathan  and  Gad  in  ecclesiastical.  Tbe  priests 
and  Levites  performed  their  ofiSceb,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  well  managed, 
and  the  people  had  a  degree  of  liberty  and 
security  not  before  known.  His  army  con¬ 
sisted  of  twelve  divisions  of  24,000  each,  and 
with  David  himself  was  a  band  of  chosen 
men.  His  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
seems  cruel  to  us,  but  was,  in  reality,  lenient 
for  those  times. 

David’s  troubles  came  from  within  himself. 
He  thought  it  necessary  to  put  on  royal  state 
like  other  kings,  and  form  a  royal  harem. 
His  many  wives  produced  jealousies  among 
their  families  and  prevented  his  being  a  true 
father  to  bis  children.  The  greatest  blot  on 
his  personal  character  was  the  murder  of 
Uriah  and  his  adultery  with  Batbsheba.  For 
this  there  was  no  excuse,  and  Nathan,  tbe 
prophet,  rebuked  him  as  he  deserved,  and 
God  sent  tbe  sword  on  his  own  house.  Tbe 
child  of  bis  sin  died,  and*  then  his  afflic¬ 
tion  and  sorrow  began.  His  foes  were  of  his 
own  household.  One  daughter  was  disgraced 
by  her  brother,  ene  eon  slain  by  his 
brother,  another  eon,  Absalom,  and  still 
later,  Adonijab,  rose  up  in  rebellion.  What 
he  suffered  in  his  own  heart  we  may  learn  from 
the  Thirty-second  and  Fifty  seventh  Psalms, 
than  which  there  is  not  another  so  humble 
and  deep  an  instance  of  penitence  on  record. 
We  who  all  have  sinned  and  been  forgiven, 
may  not  refuse  to  restore  him  -to  God’s  favor 
and  ours.  We  must  not,  in  hating  the*  sin. 
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forget  bis  {^nitenue  and  pardon.  Humble  be¬ 
fore,  for  one  in  hia  station,  this  made  him 
walk  softly  before  Qod  all  the  rest  of  bis 
days.  When  his  sons  sinned  and  he  suffered, 
he  ohided  only  himself.  See  him  sorrowfully 
fleeing  from  Absalom,  not  as  a  coward,  but  as 
a  penitent.  How  he  pitied  the  erring  son  and 
begged  to  spare  bis  life.  And  where  so 
pathetio  a  cry  as  bis  lament  over  A>  salom  1 

He  returns  to  Jerusalem,  not  to  avenge 
himself  against  those  who  rebelled,  but  to 
pardon.  His  remaining  and  declining  years 
seem  to  have  been  spent  in  preparing  the  way 
for  bis  sen,  Solomon,  as  his  successor,  and  in 
deeds  of  religion.  Very  feeble,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  he  dies,  and  is  buried  in  Jerusalem. 

Thus  hurriedly  have  we  sketched  some  of 
the  more  prominent  features  of  the  life  of 
David,  lightly  touching  upon  those  of  minor 
importance.  To  know  his  peisonal  character, 
we  must  consult  the  Psalms  Here  he  lays 
open  his  heart  and  here  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
his  loves  and  hates,  bis  hopes  and  fears,  his 
praise  and  penitence,  his  feelings  and  faith 
are  revealed.  And  where  is  the  heart  of 
humanity  so  instructed  and  comforted?  What 
phase  of  heart  life  does  not  here  And  expres¬ 
sion?  Here  we  are  all  in  sympathy  with  the 
sweet  psalmist  of  Israel.  Would  we  confess 
our  sins  and  humble  ourselves  before  Ood, 
what  language  so  fltting  as  that  of  David? 
Would  we  praise  God  and  give  thanks,  bis 
words  come  instinctively  to  our  lips.  Would 
we  see  Qod  in  His  works,  we  use  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Psalm.  No  phase  of  human  passion,  or 
affection,  or  worship,  but  is  best  expressed  in 
the  language  of  the  Psalmist.  Who  ever  bad 
sweeter  communion  with  God?  Who  more 
loved  His  character  and  providences?  As  a 
sacred  poet  there  is  not  his  equal ;  and  as 
poetry  is  from  the  heart,  we  see  why  Qod 
chose  David  as  a  man  after  His  own  heart. 


“MOT  ONE  OF  THEM  IS  FORGOTTEN  BEFORE 
OOD. » 

The  Lord  has  His  prisoners  even  now,  who 
must  fain  rest  quietly,  whilst  others  go  forth 
to  cull  the  treasures  of  the  hedges  and  din  b 
the  hills  towards  which  they  gaze  so  wist¬ 
fully.  Only  those  who  have  been  shut  out  as 
invalids  from  the  delights  of  exercise  can  re¬ 
alize  the  heart  sickness  that  sometimes  steals 
over  such.  But  the  Lord  tbinketh  of  them,  the 
Comforter  draws  near  to  them,  and  whispers 
that  those  are  specially  loved  whom  He 
chooses  for  the  furnace  of  pain,  and  the  dajs 
of  an  invalid  are  full  of  compensation.  Some¬ 
times  the  thin  bands  are  working  for  the  poor 
or  writintc  helpful,  cheery  letters,  that  none 
save  the  Master  can  associate  with  the  couch 
of  weakness  Sometimes  the  sick  room  is  the 
Bethel  of  the  household,  where  tears  are  dried 
and  smiles  shine  newly  forth ;  and  when  too 
feeble  for  other  ministrations,  there  rise  up 
holy  thoughts  and  prayers,  which  carry  bless 
ings  more  widely  than  our  mortal  eyes  can 
see.  An  invalid  writes  from  Devonshire  that 
she  bad  beguiled  the  time  by  feeding  fa(  r  lit¬ 
tle  feathered  friends,  the  wild  birds,  and 
watching  their  habits,  and  they  became  on 
familiar  terms  with  her.  She  remarks:  "I 
feel  that  there  is  a  wide  fleld  open  for  amuse¬ 
ment  to  many  not  able  to  leave  the  house.  ” 
A  sweet  experience  this:  “God’s  tuneful 
preachers  will  not  fail  to  warble  notes  of  cheer 
and  faith,  and  will  not  the  Lord  of  all  smile 
tenderly  upon  His  feeble  ones,  as  to  the  help 
lessness  of  Hie  birds  they  bear  their  gentle 
ministry.” 


Christian  forgiveness  acts  fairly  and  gener¬ 
ously  It  does  not  load  down  the  offender  with 
exacting  and  oppressive  demands.  It  does  not 
flrst  bring  him  under  the  blow  pipe  of  indig¬ 
nation  and  scorch  him  and  burn  bis  offense 
into  him,  or  knead  him  with  fiery  fists  and  thf  n 
say:  “Now  I  am  willing  to  forgive  you  ”  It  is 
rather  a  nobility  of  soul  which  leads  one  to 
say  with  Calvin  when  Luther  wronged  him  : 
“Let  Luther  hate  me,  and  call  me  devil  a 
thousand'' times,  yet  I  will,  love  him,  and  ao 
knowledge  him  to  be  a  precious  servant  of 
Qod." 


Cbflbren'8  Department 


WHAT  THE  WIND  SATS. 

When  Willie  goes  upstairs  to  sleep, 

A  wakeful  ear  he’s  sure  to  keep 
Upon  tbe  Wind,  who  always  knows 
What  Willie  does,  and  where  be  goes; 

If  he’s  been  good  the  whole  day  long, 

The  Wind  sings  ever  the  same  song 
In  sweetest,  softest  lullabies 
As  Willie  gently  shuts  his  eyes: 

Good  and  true  good  and  true  I 
Willie,  you— Willie,  y-o-u  1” 

But  sometimes— ah,  the  truth  is  sad— 

Poor  Wllliels  wilful,  cross  and  bad; 

He  breaks  bis  mother’s  strictest  rule. 

And  even  slips  away  from  school; 

Then  w  hen  be  creeps  into  hia  bed. 

And  pulls  the  piPow  o’er  his  head. 

And  listens— bark  I  the  mad  Wind  knows; 

Hear,  how  it  whistles,  storms  and  blows: 

So  untrue  I  so  untrue  I 
Willie,  you— I  mean  y-o-u  I” 

Oh,  then  bis  heart  begins  to  quake. 

And  one  long  hour  he  lies  awake. 

And  wonders  how  the  wise  Wind  knew— 

The  wisest  Wind  that  ever  blew— 

Till  something  inside  speaks  out  bold: 

I  am  tbe  monitor  who  told  I 
O  yes,  ’twas  I  who  told  the  Wind, 

And  both  of  us  know  jou  have  sinned, 

Willie,  YOU— Willie,  y-o-u  I” 

Wind  and  Conscience  both  say  yon  I 

— Zitella  Cocke  in  Our  Little  Men  and  Women, 


SCHOOL  AGAIN. 

The  beautiful  summer  time  has  gone.  Tbe 
trains  from  the  north,  tbe  south,  the  east,  and 
the  west,  have  been  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  girls  and  boys,  coming  back  to  the  city  to 
begin  school  life  again,  at  half  past  eight  in 
tbe  morning.  Tbe  streets  are  full  of  little 
girls  with  clean  white  aprons,  and  boys  with 
clean  collars  and  bright  neckties,  going  back 
to  sohool.  Some  people  say  boys  do  not  like 
to  go  to  school  as  well  as  girls  do.  How  is 
this,  boys?  No  wonder  it  comes  bard  at  first 
to  pot  your  minds  on  lessons ;  there  has  been 
so  much  of  freedom  in  the  long  vacation 

It  is  a  very  interesting  sight  to  go  into  tbe 
rooms  of  tbe  school  bouses  and  see  the  chil¬ 
dren  sitting  at  their  desks  intent  on  getting 
their  lessons.  How  strange  it  must  have 
seemed,  through  vacation  time,  to  see  those 
empty  rooms,  so  silent  and  so  lonely.  No 
doubt  the  mice  held  high  carnival  among  tbe 
empty  seats.  It  was  a  vacation  time  f  r 
them.  In  school  days  they  have  to  keep  in 
biding,  but  when  no  children’s  steps  cross 
the  floor,  and  no  teacher  is  putting  ouc  words 
to  the  spelling  class,  they  are  very  brave  and 
fearless. 

That  reminds  me  of  Grandma’s  mouse 
story :  Grandma  went  to  school  in  tbe  same 
kind  of  school  bouse  Whittier  wrote  about,  a 
little  school-house  by  tbe  roadside,  in  New 
England.  She  lived  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  sohool,  and  used  to  walk  that  distance 
night  and  morning,  with  her  neighboring 
friend,  Lucy  Walker.  The  girls  used  to  take 
their  dinner  in  little  tin  pails,  and  their  school 
bosks  in  canvas  bags,  embroidered  with  red 
and  green  worsteds.  Tbe  desk  of  these  two 
girls  was  in  the  farthest  corner  of  tbe  sohool 
room.  One  day  they  were  studying  their 
geography  lessen,  and  it  was  very  quiet  in  the 
school  room.  In  those  days  the  teacher  used 
ts  bring  about  a  state  of  quiet  by  standing  in 
front  of  her  desk  on  the  platform,  holding  a 
pin  in  her  band.  “Now  I  wish  every  scholar 
to  become  perfectly  quiet,  quiet  enough  to 
hear  this  pin  drop,”  were  the  words  the  schol¬ 
ars  heard  once  or  twice  every  day.  Some- 
t’mes  it  would  take  a  good  while  to  bring 
about  the  teacher’s  ideal  of  perfect  silence. 
Tbe  boys  sat  on  one  side  of  the  school-room, 
and  tbe  girls  on  the  other. 

The  day  on  which  the  mouse  first  made  its 


appearance  in  the  scbool-roomi  one  of  the  - 
boys  had  put  a  frog  in  hia  deck,  and  just  ae 
the  teacher  was  going  to  drop  the  pin,  the 
frog  jumped  out ;  this  made  great  confusion, 
and  the  boy  was  instantly  sent  to  stand  up  in 
the  corner  by  the  teacher’s  desk  and  turn  bis 
face  to  the  wall. 

Just  as  all  became  quiet  again.  Grandma 
chanced  to  look  under  her  desk  and  she  saw  a 
little  mouse,  who  was  eating  up  the  crumbs 
from  her  luncheon.  It  was  a  very  brave, 
daring  little  mouse,  to  be  sure,  and  just  as 
the  teacher  dropped  tbe  pin.  Grandma  and 
Lucy  Walker  looked  off  from  the  map  of  Asia 
they  were  studying,  to  watch  the  courageous 
little  visitor.  Then  the  teacher  rapped  on 
the  desk  with  her  ruler,  and  called  out  their 
names. 

Dsy  after  day  tbe  little  mouse  kept  coming 
out  just  at  the  time  the  pin  was  dropped,  and 
the  girls  made  sure  that  a  very  tempting  feast 
should  bo  spread  on  the  floor  for  him.  One 
day  tbe  teacher  thought  there  was  something 
going  on  in  the  corner  out  of  the  direct  line 
of  sohool  business,  and  she  walked  up  the\ 
aisle  and  looked  under  Grandma’s  desk.  The 
little  mouse  was  not  afraid  of  the  scholars, 
but  it  was  afraid  of  the  teacher,  for  it  ran 
away  as  soon  as  she  began  to  walk  up  the 
aisle. 

When  the  teacher  looked  under  the  desk, 
the  mouse  was  gone,  but  many  of  the  crumbs 
remained. 

“You  are  two  very  untidy  girls,”  she  said, 
in  a  firm  tone  of  voice.  “You  will  stay  after 
school  and  sweep  up  those  crumbs,  aud  here¬ 
after,  if  you  cannot  be  more  careful,  I  wish 
you  to  eat  your  luncheon  in  tbe  ball.” 

In  the  desk  behind  Grandma’s  there  was  a 
girl  sitting,  whose  name  was  Mary  Ellen  Bar¬ 
ton.  Grandma  had  gone  up  above  her  that 
morning  ia  the  spelling  class,  because  Mary 
Ellen  put  only  one  “p”  instead  of  two  in 
“opportunity.”  Mary  Ellen  felt  very  angry 
toward  Grandma,  because  of  losing  her  place 
in  the  line,  and  her  heart  was  full  of  revenge¬ 
ful  feelings. 

She  told  the  teacher  that  the  crumbs  were 
put  there  to  feed  a  mouse,  and  the  girls  kept 
looking  off  from  their  books  to  watch  the 
mouse. 

“It  comes  every  day  when  you  drop  the  pin," 
said  Mary  Ellen. 

“I’ll  bring  a  trap  to-morrow  morning,”  the 
teacher  announced,  “and  we  will  catch  the 
mouse,  and  then  there  will  be  more  attention 
given  to  studies.” 

Grandma  felt  very  much  displeased  with 
Mary  Ellen,  and  said  she  would  never  speak  to 
her  again.  She  had  made  such  a  pet  of  tbe 
mouse  that  she  was  determined  it  should  not 
be  caught  in  a  trap. 

Tbe  teacher  walked  across  the  meadow  to 
see  a  neighbor  while  tbe  girls  swept  up  tbe 
crumbs,  and  they  had  just  time  enough  to 
close  up  the  little  mouse  hole  under  the  desk 
with  some  pieces  of  brick  they  found  in  tbe 
woodshed,  when  they  saw  her  coming  back 
with  a  mouse- trap  in  her  band.  She  came 
into  tbe  sohool  house  in  a  very  dignified  way, 
and  went  to  the  desk  and  put  the  trap  under 
it. 

“We  shall  have  no  more  of  this  nonsense  in  . 
s  ’hool  hereafter,”  she  said. 

But  the  little  mouse  was  not  caught  in  tbe 
trap.  It  stood  there  a  number  of  days,  and 
finally,  the  boy  whose  mo  her  lent  her  the 
trap,  came  one  noon  and  said : 

“Please,  teacher,  my  mother  wants  to  know 
if  you  will  let  her  have  that  mouse-trap  t  he 
lent  you?” 

So  the  trap  went;  then  came  tbe  long,  sum¬ 
mer  vacation,  and  Grandma  never  saw  her  pet 
mouse  again. 

Mary  ^en’s  father  and  mother  moved  away 
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that  fall,  and  Grandma  did  not  oare,  beoaoee 
she  had  never  “made  op”  with  Mary  Ellen. 
Bat  in  the  winter  she  received  a  letter  from 
Mary  Ellen,  saying  that  she  felt  so  sorry  to 
think  she  had  told  aboot  the  mouse,  that  she 
was  troubled  day  and  nighf  over  it.  She 
wanted  Grandma  to  forgive  her.  And  of 
course  Grandma  wrote  her  a  kind  letter  of 
forgiveness  in  answer.  She  was  sorry,  too, 
that  she  had  let  Mary  Ellen  go  away  without 
making  op  with  her  and^ saying  “goodbye”  to 
her. 

Now  Grandma’s  advice  to  school-boys  and 
girls  is  this:  Never  cherish  unkind  feelings 
toward  your  schoolmates.  If  they  or  you  do 
anything  different  from  what  our  good  Lord’s 
Golden  Rule  commands,  right  the  un¬ 
pleasantness  as  soon  as  you  can.  “Make  up” 
again,  and  you  will  be  much  happier.  We 
are  all  apt  to  do  and  say  things  that  we 
ought  not,  and  which  grieve  our  friends. 

1  read  of  a  little  girl  once  who  was  always 
so  good  while  she  lived,  her  companions  said 
of  her:  “We  were  always  better  when  she  was 
with  us.”  When  she  died  those  words  were 
engraved  on  the  little  stone  that  stood  at  the 
head  of  her  grave,  because  her  playmates 
wished  it.  Try,  boys  and  girls,  to  make 
your  companions  better,  because  you  are  with 
them.  Jesus  Christ,  who  loves  the  children, 
will  help  you  to  be  like  Him  in  'this  way,  if 
you  ask  Him.  Busan  Teali.  Perry. 


WHY  THEY  DON’T  GO. 

Burdette  bits  many  a  nail  on  the  head. 
How  like  human  excuses  are  the  following : 

“So  you  are  not  going  to  church  this  morn¬ 
ing,  my  eon? 

“Ah,  yes;  I  see.  ‘The  music  is  not  good’; 
that’s  a  pity  1  That’s  what  you  go  to  church 
for,  to  hear  the  musio  we  demand. 

“  ‘And  the  pews  are  not  comfortable.’ 
That’s  too  bad — the  Sabbath  is  the  day  of 
rest,  and  we  go  to  church  for  repose.  The 
less  we  do  through  the  week,  the  more  rest 
we  clamor  for  on  the  Sabbath. 

“  ‘The  church  is  so  far  away;  it  is  too  far 
to  walk,  and  I  detest  riding  in  a  street  car, 
and  they’re  always  crowded  on  the  Sabbath.’ 
This  is,  indeed,  distressing.  Sometimes  when 
I  think  bow  much  farther  away  heaven  is 
than  the  church,  and  that  there  are  no  con¬ 
veyances  on  the  road  of  any  description,  I 
wonder  how  some  of  us  are  going  to  get 
there. 

“‘And  the  sermon  is  so  long  always.  ’  All 
these  things  are,  indeed,  to  be  regretted.  I 
would  regret  them  more  sincerely,  my  boy, 
did  I  not  knew  that  you  will  often  squeeze 
into  a  stuffed  street  oar,  with  a  hundred  other 
men,  breathing  an  incense  of  whiskey,  beer, 
and  tobacco,  hang  on  a  strap  by  your  eyelids 
for  two  miles,  and  then  pay  fifty  cents  for  the 
privilege  of  sitting  on  a  rough  plank  in  the 
hot  sun  for  two  hours  longer,  while  in  ths 
intervals  of  the  game  a  scratch  band  will  blow 
discordant  thunder  right  into  your  ears,  and 
come  home  to  talk  the  rest  of  the  family  into 
a  state  of  aural  paralysis  about  the  ‘dandiest 
game  you  ever  saw  played  on  that  ground  I’ 

“Ah,  my  boy.  you  see  what  staying  away 
from  church  does.  It  develops  a  habit  of 
lying.  There  isn’t  one  man  in  a  hundred 
who  could  go  on  the  witness  stand  and  give, 
under  oath,  the  same  reasons  for  not  going  to 
churob  that  he  gives  to  his  family  every  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  My  eon,  if  you  didn’t  think 
you  ought  to  go,  you  wouldn’t  make  any  ex¬ 
cuses  for  not  going.  No  man  apologizes  for 
doing  right.”— Religious  Herald. 

”  Patience  and  zeal  and  toil  He  asks; 

Then  let  thy  heart  be  strong, 

Nor'weary  of  thy  lowly  tasks 
Because  the  time  is  long:” 

—The  Quiver, 


IP. 

By  Mrs.  B.  B.  Alexander. 

If  all  my  years  were  summer,  could 
1  know 

What  my  Lord  means  by  His 
“  Made  white  as  snow”  ? 

If  all  my  days  were  sunny,  could 
I  say 

”  In  His  fair  land  He  wipes  all  tears  away  ”  ? 
If  I  were  never  weary,  could  I  keep 
Close  to  my  heart,  “  He  gives 
His  lov6d  sleep”  ? 

W’ere  no  graves  mine,  might  I  not 
Cjme  to  deem 

The  life  eternal  but  a  baseless  dream  ? 

My  winter,  yea  my  tears,  my  weariness. 
Even  my  graves 
May  be 

His  way  to  bless. 

I  call  them  ills,  yet  that  can  surely  be 
Nothing  but  good  that  shows 
My  Lortl  to  me. 


WElili-IIOINU. 

Good  works  on  dove  like  pinions  burue, 
Kelurning  from  the  past. 

As  ministering  angels  come 
To  bless  us  at  the  last. 

— C.  8.  S>  mouds. 


SOME  GOOD  IN  BOTH. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Woods,  in  his  book,  “Yale  Yarns,” 
relates  this  incident : 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  Little  Jack  Horner 
and  several  others  of  his  gay  “crowd”  strolled 
into  a  mission  in  the  slums,  which  Averill, 
the  leader  of  the  students’  set,  was  conduct¬ 
ing.  Suddenly  his  prayer  was  interrupted  by 
a  commotion  at  the  door.  A  man,  dirty  and 
disheveled,  had  forced  his  way  into  the  hall. 

“Whore  is  my  son?”  he  cried.  “They  told 
me  be  was  here.”  Then  be  reeled  and  fell  to 
the  fioor. 

For  a  moment  Averill  hid  his  face  in  bis 
hands.  Then  he  faced  the  crowd  of  roughs 
and  his  amazed  classmates. 

“Friends.”  said  he,  “this  man  is  my  father; 
once  a  good,  kind  man,  a  student  where  I  am 
now  a  student.  See  what  drink  has  brought 
him  to.” 

He  knelt  beside  the  senseless  body.  Little 
Jack  ran  for  aid,  and  the  man  was  soon  taken 
to  the  hospital. 

“A  bad  case  of  alcoholism,”  pronounced  the 
doctor.  “If  be  could  be  sent  on  a  long  sea 
voyage  there  might  be  a  chance  for  him.” 

“Why,  that’s  easy,”  cried  one  of  the  gay  set. 
“I’ll  write  to  my  father,”  and  Averill  caught 
the  friendly  emphasis  on  the  my. 

“Not  a  word  about  this  in  college,”  said 
Little  Jack,  authoritatively,  as  the  meeting 
brok)  up. 

Two  weeks  later  he  and  Averill  escorted  a 
neatly  dressed  invalid  on  board  a  sailing 
vessel  bound  for  Japan. 

“  J  shouldn’t  have  had  the  courage  to  stand 
up  as  Averill  did  and  own  that  old  reprobate 
as  my  father,”  said  Little  Jack,  confidentially, 
to  bis  chum. 

“I  pity  those  easy-going  fellows  who  never 
think  of  the  suffering  which  goes  on  about 
them,  who  never,  even  by  accident,  do  any 
good  to  anyone,”  said  Averill’s  chum  one  day, 
as  he  watched  Little  Jack  Horner  and  others 
of  the  gay  set  snowballing  one  another  on  the 
campus. 

“I  don’t  think  we  do  those  fellows  justice,” 
said  Averill,  quickly.  “Please  don’t  say  any¬ 
thing  against  them.” 


Marjorie  was  standing  at  the  window,  when 
she  saw  two  little  dogs  frisking  about  in  the 
street,  and  manifestly  having  such  a  good 
time  together  that  she  said  to  her  father: 
“Papa  don’t  you  wish  you  were  two  little  doge 
so  you  could  have!a  good  time  enjoying  your¬ 
self?” -^Harper’s  Magazine. 


The  Log  of  the  Ladv  Grev. 

BY  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Hoe  Cake  and  Sorghum. 

Having  brought  the  Lady  Grey  safely  to 
anchor.  Captain  Hamilton  and  Rick  launched 
the  dory  and  rowed  ashore.  They  carried  a 
demijohn  with  them,  intending  to  fill  it  with 
fresh  water,  and  after  ordering  a  meal  of  some 
sort  to  be  cooked,  they  would  come  back  and 
carry  over  the  rest  of  the  party. 

They  landed  at  a  dilapidated  wharf,  and 
walked  through  a  barnyard  and  up  toward 
the  house.  Pigs  came  out  and  poked  their 
noses  inquiringly  at  them,  g»ese  ran  hissing 
to  warn  them  away,  ducks  strutted  supercili¬ 
ously  by,  but  no  sign  of  human  beings  did 
they  see. 

They  reached  the  house,  where  a  fat  col¬ 
ored  baby  lay  sprawling  on  the  verandah.  A 
colored  woman  opened  the  door. 

“Have  you  any  provisions  to  spare?”  asked 
the  Captain. 

“Dar’s  plenty  in  de  sto’,”  answered  the 
woman,  “but  de  oberseer’s  done  gone  off  and 
eberyting  is  looked  up.” 

“Can’t  you  kill  some  chickens  or  find  some 
eggs?”  asked  Rick. 

“Not  ’thout  de  oberseer  comes  back.” 

“At  least,”  asked  the  Captain,  “we  may  fil 
our  demijohn  at  this  well?” 

“  Dat  water  aint  no  ’count,  ”  said  the  woman. 
“Jest  you  cross  de  ten  acre  lot;  dere’s  right 
nice  water  in  de  spring.  ” 

Wearily  Rick  and  the  Captain  stumbled 
across  the  wide,  ploughed  field.  They  bad 
been  so  long  cooped  upon  the  yacht  that  they 
hardly  had  the  use  of  their  legs.  The  bright, 
clear  water  of  the  spring  gave  them  new 
strength,  however. 

It  was  hard  to  carry  their  sorry  news  back 
to  the  yacht.  Louie  and  Tom  received  it 
with  very  grave  faces. 

“We  will  go  ashore,  at  any  rate,”  said 
Mamma  D. ,  “and  rest  ourselves  by  walking 
about;”  and  after  each  one  had  taken  a 
draught  of  the  fresh  water,  she  gave  out  the 
last  morsels  from  the  jar  of  ginger  and  the 
remnant  of  the  salty  hard  tack,  which  they 
ate  as  they  rowed  ashore. 

The  green  bank  was  a  very  pleasant  resting- 
place,  and  a  mulberry  tree,  loaded  with  ripe 
fruit,  looked  very  tempting.  Tom  and  Louie 
lost  no  time  in  climbing  into  it.  Rick  and 
the  Captain  went  back  to  the  dory.  There 
was  a  small  house  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  creek,  a  little  farther  up,  and  they  hoped 
to  find  something  to  eat  there. 

Even  in  the  creek  the  waves  ran  high  and 
threatened  to  swamp  their  tiny  craft.  Rick 
baled  and  rowed  by  turns.  He  was  wet  to 
the  skin,  and  felt  tired  and  very  weak,  but 
be  made  no  complaint ;  was  not  the  Captain 
tired,  too? 

They  arrived  at  the  bouse.  Rick  ran  eagerly 
up  the  bank,  while  the  Captain  tied  the  dory. 
“Have  you  any  provisions  to  sell?”  he  asked 
of  a  girl  who  was  sitting  on  the  doorstep. 

“No,”  was  the  reply. 

“No  chickens  nor  eggs?” 

“No.” 

“No  pork  nor  meal?” 

“Not  more  than  we  want  ourselves.” 

Rick  turned  disconsolately  away ;  the  girl 
called  after  him : 

“If  you  go  up  creek  half  a  mile,  there’s  a 
store.  I  reckon  you’ll  find  meat  and  meal 
there.  ” 

They  put  off  again.  A  long  half  mile 
brought  them  to  a  house.  An  old  colored 
man  appeared. 

“Is  this  the  store?”  asked  the  Captain. 
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“It  was  de  sto’,  but  de  man  what  kep’  it 
done  move  furder  up  creek.  He  lives  jes’ 
roun’  de  p’int,  up dat  a  way.” 

Once  more  they  returned  to  their  boat.  The 
creek  was  narrower  here,  and  sheltered  by 
trees,  and  the  waves  were  not  so  high,  but 
somehow  rowing  seemed  harder  work  than 
ever. 

As  they  rounded  the  point  they  saw  a  rough, 
unpainted  building  with  a  rude  verandah  in 
front,  where  two  or  three  men  sat,  tilted  back 
in  their  chairs,  smoking.  This  looked  so  like 
a  country  store  that  Rick  took  heart  of  grace, 
and  ran  lightly  up  the  bank. 

“Have  you  any  meat  and  meal  for  sale?”  he 
asked. 

“No,”  answered  one  of  the  men,  “I  haven’t.” 

“Any  crackers  and  cheese?” 

“Not  any.” 

“Why,”  asked  Rick,  “isn’t  this  a  store?” 

“It  is,  young  man,”  answered  the  shop¬ 
keeper,  with  dignity,  “but  we  have  nothing^ 
that  we  wish  to  dispose  of  at  present.” 

Rick  turned  despondently  toward  the  boat. 
His  courage  was  really  gone  now.  “I  can’t 
go  back  and  tell  mamma  and  the  children 
that  there  is  nothing,”  he  said. 

“May  be  the  overseer  will  be  back  by  now,” 
suggested  the  Captain ;  and  they  rowed  down 
stream  as  fast  as  they  could.  It  was  quite 
dark  when  they  reached  the  wharf.  Mamma 
H.  stood  there  waiting  for  them. 

“Is  the  overseer  come?”  was  Rick’s  eager 
question. 

“No,  but  make  haste;  there  is  a  nice  hot 
supper  waiting  for  you.”  . 

It  did  not  take  long  to  fasten  the  dory  and 
run  up  to  the  house.  The  hot  supper  of  fried 
salt  pork  and  hoe  cake  was  the  most  delicious, 
Tom,  Rick  and  Louie  averred,  with  their 
mouths  full,  that  ever  was  eaten.  And  the 
sorghum  1 

“Mamma,  why  don’t  we  have  sorghum  at 
home,  instead  of  sugar?”  asked  Tom.  “It’s 
so  much  nicer.” 

“It’s  nicer  because  you  are  hungrier  than 
you  ever  were  at  home,”  said  Una. 

“We  know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry,  now,  at 
any  rate,”  observed  Rick. 

“Mamma,”  asked  Louie,  pausing  in  her 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  food,  “do  you  sup 
pose  there  are  any  little  children  in  Two  Riv¬ 
ers  as  hungry  as  we  were— like  Beppy?” 

“I  wish  I  might  think  there  were  not,” 
answered  Mamma  D.  “But  there  are  so  many 
idle  people,  and  so  many  men  and  women  who 
drink,  that  I  am  afraid  there  must  be  little 
children  who  know  too  well  what  hunger 
means.” 

,  Tom  and  Louie  both  laid  down  their  forks 
and  began  at  once,  “Mammal”— and  then  Tom 
stopped  and  let  the  little  girl  speak  first. 

“When  I  get  home,”— this  is  what  Louie 
said— “I’m  going  to  hunt  all  through  Two 
Rivers,  and  if  there  are  any  hungry  children, 
I’m  going  to  give  them  half  of  my  dinner 
every  day.” 

“And  so  am  I,”  said  Tom. 

“Mamma,”  said  Rick,  with  a  sudden  recol¬ 
lection,  “if  the  overseer  hasn’t  come  home, 
where  did  this  supper  come  from?” 

Mamma  H.  laughed.  “I  suspected  that  the 
colored  people  had  food  for  their  own  suppers, 
and  as  I  had  something  they  cared  for  more 
than  for  eating,  I  easily  managed  to  get  them 
to  let  me  have  it.  I  was  so  sorry  it  hadn’t 
occurred  to  me  before  you  went  a-foraging  ” 

This  was  the  last  of  their  troubles.  The 
overseer  came  home  soon  after  and  sold  them 
food  enough  for  all  possible  future  emergen¬ 
cies,  and  the  colored  pepole  cooked  it  for 
them.  The  wind  was  fair  the  next  morning 
and  the  Lady  Grey  danced  merrily  over  the 
waves  on  her  homeward  way,  towing  in  her 
wake  the  whole  fieet  of  the  children’s  ships. 


j  The  children  felt  happier'than  ever  they  had 
<  been  in  all  their  lives :  they  laughed,  they 
sang,  they  chattered,  and  hardly  knew  how 
the  time  had  passed,  when  they  found  them- 
■  selves  running  in  between  the  tall  masts  of 
the  old  blockade,  with  the  warehouses  of  Un¬ 
ion  Point  in  sight  and  the  church  spires 
standing  up  against  the  sky. 

“Well,  you  do  look  thin,”  said  Papa  D.,when 
he  had  jumped  aboard  the  yacht  “You’ll  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  go  a-cruising  again,  I  fancy.” 
“Yes.  indeed,  we  shall!”  cried  all  the  chil¬ 
dren:  “it  was  just  splendid  I” 

“Did  you  worry  about  us,  papa?”  asked 
Una,  slipping  her  hand  in  her  father’s  as  they 
turned  to  walk  home. 

“Well,  no,”  said  Papa  H.  “I  was  sure  that 
Captain  Hamilton  understood  his  business, 
and  with  ‘the  wise  woman  from  Philadelphia’ 
on  board,”  smiling  over  at  Mamma  D.,  “you 
were  ready  for  any  emergency.  Still,  I  think 
I  weigh  about  fifty  pounds  lighter  now  that 
you  are  safe  ashore.  ” 

“The  only  thing  was,”  said  Louie,  looking 
up  from  a  profound  reverie,  after  they  reached 
the  house,  “that  Una  never  finished  the  Log 
of  the  Lady  Grey,  after  all.  ” 

“It  isn’t  too  late,”  said  Una.  “I  can  finish 
it  now  that  we  are  at  home.” 

’  “Only  you’ll  forget  half  of  it,”  said  Tom. 

“No,  indeed,”  replied  Una,  “I  don’t  think  I 
ever  shall.  ” 

The  End. 

3  _ 

GIBL  LIFE  IN  A  MILL  TOWN. 

A  Touchlnif  Incident  of  Tenement  Life. 

When  Ellen  was  ten  years  old  she  was  badly 
burned  in  the  legs  by  an  accident  with  a 
lamp,  and  she  has  never  walked  since. 

I  asked  her  if  she  ever  went  out-doors. 

“Oh,  no,”  she  said,  pleasantly.  “Some¬ 
times,  when  it’s  very  hot,  I  get  down-stairs 
to  the  back  door.  I’ve  never  been  down 
street.  I’ve  never  seen  the  town.  I  wish  I 
could  see  what  Main  Street  is  like.  I  was 
only  ten  years  old  when  I  was  burned,  and 
I’d  hardly  ever  been  down  street  before  that 
time.” 

I  asked  hei  if  she  could  go  to  drive  if  I 
came  for  her  with  a  carriage. 

“I  haven’t  any  clothes  of  my  own,“  she 
said,  “but  I  could  wear  my  sister’s  things.” 

The  mother  showed  no  especial  interest 
when  I  told  her  that  I  was  coming  to  take 
her  crippled  daughter  out.  When  she  was 
all  dressed  for  her  little  journey,  the  driver 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  placed  her  in  the 
rpen  phaeton. 

It  was  a  shabby  little  town  through  which 
we  drove,  but  in  it  Ellen  saw  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  and  the  glory  thereof. 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness,”  she  said,  gently,  as  she  found  we 
were  finally  returning  to  the  tenement  house 
which  she  called  her  home.  > 

It  seemed  cruel  to  take  her  hack.  The 
driver  lifted  her  with  added  tenderness  out 
of  the  carriage,  and  insisted  on  carrying  her 
up  the  outer  steps  into  the  houke. 

Ellen  called  out  goodbye  and  waved  a  tim'd 
farewell  from  the  stairs,  and  I  scarcely  noted 
the  mother’s  face  or  voice,  for  the  girl’s  eyes 
were  shining,  as  I  think  I  never  saw  any 
other  human  eyes  shine.— Lillie  B.  Chace 
Wyman  in  the  September  Atlantic 

A  farmer  stopped  in  front  of  a  Michiaan 
city  electric  light  plant  and  asked  a  bystander : 

“What  is  that  air  buildin’,  a  factory?” 

“No.  a  plant,”  came  the  answer. 

“What  do  they  raise  there?” 

“Currents,”  replied  the  quick-witted  by¬ 
stander. 

“What  are  they  worth  a  bushel?” 

“We  sell  them  by  the  shock. ” 

The  farmer  pulled  his  beard,  scratched  his 
head  and  drove  down  town  to  market  his 
vegetables.  i 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTITE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

PBEPABATION  FOB  8EBTIGE. 

This  eminently  appropriate  topic  was  chosen 
for  the  opening  prayer  meeting  in  September 
by  the  leader,  Mrs.  Pingry.  It  was  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  sermon  recently  preached  by  Rev. 
Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  from  Isaiah,  sixth 
chapter,  consisting  of  seven  pointe,  as  follows : 

1.  The  first  essential  of  preparation  for  ser¬ 
vice  is  a  vision  of  God  and  a  realization  of 
His  holiness  (vss.  1-4). 

2.  The  second  essential  is  a  knowledge  of 
one’s  self  (vs.  5). 

8.  Enduement,  or  empowerment  from  on 
high  (vss.  6,  7),  which  is  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

4  and  5.  The  Lord’s  call  and  the  soul’s  an¬ 
swer  (vs.  8- 10). 

6.  The  test,  which  may  be  long  years  of  wait¬ 
ing  (vss.  11-18  ) 

7.  Intercession  (vs.  11)  in  connection  with 
the  intercessory  prayer  of  our  Lord. 

The  prayer  meeting  of  September  8th  was 
led  by  Mrs.  Parsons,  whose  thought  centered 
in  “the  little  word  work,”  and  its  Scriptural 
encouragements. 

A  study  by  Miss  Havergal  of  this  subject 
has  grouped  many  preoious  texts,  showing 
that  Christian  service  is  not  of  our  own 
choosing  or  of  our  own  planning.  “He  hath 
prepared  our  works  for  us”  (Isa.  xxvi.  12). 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  but  encour¬ 
agement  for  God’s  workers;  every  precept  has 
a  corresponding  promise.  Against  every  fear 
of  making  mistakes  is  the  prop  of  “Thus 
aaith  the  Lord.”  His  presence  and  help  are 
promised  for  “all  the  days,”  and  of  results 
we  know  that  preoious  seed  sowing  is  “not 
in  vain,”  the  “handful  of  corn  shall  shake 
like  Lebanon,”  and  “Mine  elect  shall  long 
enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands  (Isa.  Ixv.  21). 
This  may  be  the  earthly,  it  must  surely  be 
the  heavenly  reaping. 

Mies  Mattoon  of  the  Asheville  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute,  North  Carolina,  was 
present,  who  gave  some  cheering  results  of 
four  years  work  for  thirty  graduates  of  the 
institution  which  are  being  felt  in  beneficent 
and  widely  spreading  infiuenoes  in  the  vicinity. 

For  thanksgiving,  Mrs.  Jones  writes  rejoic¬ 
ingly  because  “four  dear  girls  have  publicly 
confessed  Christ  in  the  Jupeau  church,  Alaska. 

A  Call  from  the  South.— 'M.t.  L.  P.  Cooper 
of  the  school  at  Jeroldstown,  Tennessee, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Cumberland  Moun¬ 
tains,  remained  on  the  field  all  summer,  and 
reopened  school  August  17th.  He  reports : 
“Prospects  are  fair.  We  think  we  have  all 
the  students  we  can  well  care  for,  and  hope, 
by  God’s  help  to  have  a  successful  year.  We 
solicit  your  prayers  in  our  behalf.” 

Miss  P.  L.  Allison,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Marshall  to  the  Home  Industrial 
School,  wishes  to  be  especially  remembered 
that  she  may  be  useful  and  helpful  in  her 
new  work. 

Mrs.  Campbell  sends  the  following  from 
Mendon,  Utah:  “Please  pray  for  ns  that  we 
may  be  faithful  to  the  trust  which  God  has 
committed  to  our  keeping,  and  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  saved.” 

It  is  with  a  sad  heart  that  Miss  Dougherty 
sends  her  last  report  of  work  among  the 
Chippewa  Indians  at  Pelican  Lake,  Minnesota. 
She  says:  “The  people  need  divine  light,  but 
they  need  also  an  earthly  guide,  a  friend  to 
lead  them  out  of  their  blindness.  May  God 
send  such  a  man  soon.”  Shall  not  this  prayer 
be  echoed  by  many  hearts? 

In  August,  Mrs.  Thwing  wrote  from  Fort 
Wrangel:  “A  few  Sabbaths  ago,  when  we  had 
the  lesson,  ‘Parable  of  the  pounds,’  I  gave 
I  each  member  of  my  class  ten.  cents  to  work 
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with  for  the  Lord  this  summer.  They  are 
making  baskets,  moccasins,  etc.,  and  if  they 
can  get  sale  for  them,  the  proceeds  will  go 
toward  painting  the  new  partition  in  our 
church.  .  .  .  My  Sunday-school  class  wish  to 
send  ten  dollars  towards  the  new  building  at 
Cbiloat.” 

From  Sitka,  Professor  Shull,  the  Superin 
tendent,  writes:  “Everything  is  quiet  around 
the  station  now.  The  large  boys  are  all  out 
in  the  camp  chopping  wood  for  the  winter. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gamble  they  con¬ 
struct  rafts  which  are  towed  in  from  fifteen 
to  twenty- five  miles.  This  is  important  work, 
as  four  or  five  hundred  cords  of  wood  are 
burned  in  the  course  of  a  year.  .  .  .  The  spir¬ 
itual  interest  among  the  pupils  is  encourag¬ 
ing.  While  I  believe  there  have  been  no  ac¬ 
cessions  to  the  church  from  their  ranks  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  quarter,  yet  those  who  have 
already  confessed  Christ  have  been  faithful  in 
their  religions  duties  and  much  interest  has 
been  manifested,  not  only  in  our  evening 
prayers,  but  in  the  Sabbath-school  and  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  church.  The  Lord  has  blessed  us 
all  and  we  are  earnestly  praying  for  more 
abundant  showers  of  blessing.  ” 

The  following  report  comes  from  Mr.  F.  L. 
Moore,  Juneau,  the  native  interpreter :  “  Hav¬ 
ing  now  reached  my  second  year,  I  must  say 
that  God  has  greatly  blessed  His  work  here. 
It  made  my  heart  so  happy  to  see  the  lost  ones 
has  come  out  on  the  Lord’s  side.  Oh,  how 
true  it  is  God’s  words  where  He  says  that  He 
would  be  with  His  servants  and  that  His 
blessed  Word  shall  not  pass  away,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  and  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  He  sent  it.  What  a  great  change  has 
been  among  these  people  this  two  years.  My 
dear  Christian  friends,  we  need  so  much  of 
your  prayers  that  God  may  send  His  Holy 
Spirit  upon  our  work  here.  I  was  greatly 
afraid  when  Brother  Jones  was  a  way  from 
ns  that  the  people  would  be  away  from  their 
Master,  Jesus  Christ,  but  instead  of  doing 
these  things,  they  were  so  true  to  their  Mas 
tei.  Never  was  missed  any  of  their  faces  in 
church  and  in  their  week  prayer-meetings. 
It  was  quite  surprising  to  me  of  our  dear 
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native  church  members,  how  they  are  so 
faithful  in  their  Christian  duties  and  their 
lives  for  Christ.  One  of  the  most  important 
lessons  they  have  learned  is  to  pray  for  their 
friends  in  the  East,  that  the  Lord  may  bless 
them  in  their  work  for  Christ’s  kingdom,  and 
also  that  God  might  give  them  more  means 
for  this  great  work  here  in  Alaska.  I  ask 
you  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  that 
God  may  use  me  here  to  save  the  lost  souls 
for  Him,  and  also  that  I  may  be  more  fitted 
for  this  blessed  work.  ”  H.  E.  B. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS 

In  the  domestic  columns  of  our  newspapers 
we  read  all  manner  of  recipes  and  ways  of 
doing  things,  why  not  have  recipes  now  and 
then  for  missionary  meetings f  Sometimes 
the  larder  is  full,  and  with  plenty  of  material 
it  is  not  hard  to  get  a  good,  appetizing,  even 
elaborate  meal.  Again,  there  seem  to  be  only 
scrape,  or  perhaps  a  very  hasty  preparation  is 
necessary ;  then,  it  you  want  a  wholesome  and 
satisfying  meeting,  the  leader’s  ingenuity  is 
brought  to  the  front,  she  must  consult  her 
cook  book,  she  must  use  her  spice  and  sea 
sonings  carefully;  like  thejpainter  when  he 
was  asked  how  he  mixed  his  wonderful  col 
ors,  she  must  mingle  her  ingredients  “with 
brains.  ” 

There  is  a  large  and  fiourishing  church 
which  in  winter  time  appears  most  prosper¬ 
ous,  with  its  many  organizations  and  notices 
of  various  weekly  and  monthly  meetings.  In 
summer  there  is  no  missionary  society.  But 
in  this  same  place  there  is  a  certain  little* 
“neighborhood  prayer-meeting,”  which,  with¬ 
out  special  announcement,  meets  week  after 
week,  summer  and  winter,  around  at  the 
homes  of  some  of  the  poorer  women,  those 
who  do  not  go  away  for  the  summer,  and 
whose  engagements  are  no  more  pressing  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  Once  a  month  this 
little  meeting  is  held  for  missions,  and  each 
one  takes  some  simple  part,  and  anyone  who 
feels  she  can  do  so,  leaves  some  money  on  the 
table,  which  is  sent  to  the  Missionary  Board 
I  of  Home  or  Foreign  work. 

This  summer  not  a  single  meeting  has  been 
omitted,  and  the  attendance  has  averaged 
eighteen,  enough  to  put  the  housekeeper  quite 
to  her  wits’  end  to  provide  seats  for,  some¬ 
times. 

The  September  meeting  came  on  a  very  hot 
day,  no  mention  had  been  made  of  the  meet 
ing,  no  special  preparation  made,  no  speaker 
provided,  the  larder,  in  fact,  was  not  full, 
and  a  meal  of  scraps  seemed  to  be  in  store. 
But  juat  to  show  how  bountiful  the  provision 
really  is,  and  how  there  need  never  be  any 
lack,  let  us  see  what  was  served  at  short 
notice  to  the  twenty-two  busy  women  who 
gave  an  hour  of  that  hot  afternoon  to  learn  of 
the  Lord’s  work. 

The  leader  had  selected  her  hymns,  taken  a 
map — which  one  can  always  get  from  the 
mission  rooms,  and  the  small  ones  are  very 
nice  for  parlor  meetings— and  distributed  a 
number  of  pretty  Japanese  colored  photo¬ 
graphs  about  the  room.  As  the'previous  Sun¬ 
day  had  been  the  communion  in  the  church, 
and  the  thought  of  the  bread  and  wine  was 


fresh  in  the  minds,  the  Bible  reading  was  on 
the  Bread  of  Life,  and  the  thought  that  “in 
my  Father’s  house  there  is  bread  enough  and 
to  spare,”  was  dwelt  on,  showing  how  ample 
the  provision  for  us  and  for  our  heathen  sis¬ 
ters  is,  if  we  only  know  the  right  place  to  go. 
“Come,  for  the  feast  is  spread,”  was  one  of 
the  verses  sung. 

Then  pointing  out  the  stations  on  the  map, 
telling  of  the  schools,  and  mentioning  the 
names  of  missionaries,  prayer  was  offered  for 
all  the  faithful  workers  in  Japan.  There  were 
in  the  room  many  who  were  diflSdent  about 
taking  part,  and  “never  spoke  in  public,”  but 
not  one  refused  to  read  the  little  printed  slips 
given  out,  cut  from  papers  and  leaflels,  and 
giving  a  variety  of  information  on  Japanese 
customs  and  religious  conditions.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  items  read,  besides  extracts  from 
letters : 

“The  Japanese  eat  with  chopsticks  as  the  Chinese 
fio.  These  are  generally  made  of  wood,  rather  longer 
than  a  lead  pencil  and  about  half  as  thick.  Both 
sticks  are  held  in  one  hand  between  different  fingers 
and  the  Japanese  use  them  very  skillfully.  They 
have  also  iron  chopsticks  to  handle  the  charcoal  in 
their  fire-boxes,  and  the  ragpickers  go  abont  the 
streets  with  a  bag  in  one  band  and  a  pair  of  chop¬ 
sticks  three  feet  long  in  the  other.” 

“Men,  women  and  children  all  wear  a  sort  of  gown 
cut  straight  and  very  narrow,  and  confined  by  a  gir¬ 
dle  around  the  waist;  besides  this  the  men  some¬ 
times  put  on  a  kind  of  wide  fiowing  trowsers.  On 
their  feet  all  wear  a  sort  of  low  sock  made  of  white 
or  dark  blue  cotton  goods,  and  shaped  like  mittens 
with  a  finger  for  the  big  toe.  When  the  Japanese 
go  out  of  doors  they  generally  put  on  wooden  shoes, 
which  are  kept  on  by  a  thong  that  passes  between 
the  big  toe  and  the  others.” 

“Shintoism  was  the  early  faith  of  the  country; 
Confucianism  also  has  had  many  followers;  but  the 
first  of  these  is  a  political  principle  rather  than  a  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  second  is  more  strictly  a  system  of 
philosophy.  Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion  of 
Japan.” 

“The  people  are  rapidly  gaining  all  that  mere  civ¬ 
ilization  can  give  them,  and  they  are  drifting  away 
from  their  old  false  faiths.  The  danger  is  that  they 
will  drift  into  atheism,  and  the  Church  in  America 
should,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  speed  possible, 
offer  to  them  the  only  faith  which  can  make  their 
country  truly  civilized  and  blessed.” 

“A  helper  of  Mr.  Bryan’s,  a  Christian,  was  mar¬ 
ried  two  years  ago  to  a  girl  with  the  full  consent  of 
her  widowed  mother  and  other  relatives.  Though 
the  girl  is  not  yet  a  member  of  the  church,  she  is  in¬ 
terested,  and  has  recently  applied  for  baptism.  Un¬ 
like  most  marriages  in  Japan,  the  husband  did  not 
have  a  go-between,  but  chose  his  wife  and  made  all 
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the  arraogementB  himself.  They  really  seem  fond 
of  each  other  and  are  living  together  very  happily. 
But  a  short  time  ago  the  mother  of  the  girl  had  an 
offer  from  a  richer  man,  whom  the  girl  neither 
knows  nor  cares  for,  but  who  would  be  able  to  pay 
the  mother  some  money,  and  so  the  old  lady  is  try. 
ing  to  bring  about  a  divorce  to  accommodate  her 
new  candidate.  The  girl  does  not  want  to  go,  and 
the  husband  is  very  much  distressed  about  it,  but 
he  fears  that  the  old  lady  will  succeed.”  ' 

“Opposition  to  Christianity  diminishes  as  we  enter 
large  cities,  and  increases  almost  proportionately  as 
we  go  out  into  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  The 
reason  for  this  is  perhaps  twofold:  The  larger  cities 
have  a  broadening  influence;  broader  educated 
minds  are  found  here;  people  have  traveled,  read 
books  and  newspapers,  and  know  something  of 
Christianity.  While  in  the  smaller  places  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  more  narrow  and  bigoted,  uneducated,  un¬ 
traveled,  unread.  Again,  in  the  smaller  places 
where  one  man’s  business  is  everybody’s,  and  where 
everpbody  is  known  or  has  some  connection  with 
everybody  else,  organized  opposition  is  possible; 
whereas  in  the  larger  places  people  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  collect  together,  and  such  diverse  interests  are 
represented  that  such  opposition  is  next  to  impossi¬ 
ble.  When  we  try  to  enter  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages,  we  usually  And  them  barred,  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  and  hearts,  against  Jesus.” 

“At  the  close  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Loomis,  written 
on  the  train  near  Hakone,  he  says:  ‘10  A.H.  Count 
Ito,*  the  Prime  Minister,  is  in  the  next  car.  I  have 
just  been  given  an  interview.  He  has  accepted  a 
Testament  and  says  the  Mikado  will  receive  a  Bible 
in  either  Japanese  or  English,  as  I  choose.  Where 
will  this  end  ?  God  be  praised  !  ’  ” 

“Since  Formosa  belonged  to  Japan,  two  new  tem¬ 
ples  have  been  put  up  there,  to  \rorship  the  spirit  of 
the  late  Prince,  and  they  talk  of  reviving  the  old 
religion  of  Shintoism.” 

“One  missionary  in  Japan  has  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  advertising  that  he  is  willing  to  correspond 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  Numerous  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry  have  come  to  him,  many  of  them  full  of  inter¬ 
est  and  encouragement.” 

When  Fuji  Yama  was  mentioned,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  photograph  was  shown,  and  when  some 
missionary’s  name  was  given,  it  reminded 
some  one  of  a  friend  she  had  who  had  gone 
to  Japan ;  another  told  of  a  young  minister 
who  expects  to  go  when  he  finishes  his  theo¬ 
logical  course ;  another  asked  prayer  for  a 
young  Japanese  in  this  country ;  before  they 
knew  it,  the  meeting  had  become  quite  socia¬ 
ble,  and  Japan  was  the  topic  of  conversation. 

There  were  a  few  prayers  and  a  number  of 
hymns,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the 
Bible  verses  and  chain  of  sentence  prayers 
which  always  close  the  hour,  almost  every 
one  present  opened  her  lips  in  prayer  to  the 
Father  of  all,  for  the  work  which  in  that 
hour  had  seemed  so  near. 

No  one  went  away  starved ;  there  had  been 
bread  enough,  and  to  spare,  and  each  woman 
went  home  with  something  fresh  to  talk  and 
think  and  pray  about,  with  her  own  soul  fed 
and  her  horizon  broadened. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  keep  up  these  meetings 
during  the  whole  yeart  Are  there  other 
recipes  for  meetings  which  need  "hasty  pud¬ 
ding”  desserts  or  hot  weather  menut  for  busy 
people  t 
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WHY  IS  IT  that  practical  painters 
everywhere  use  and  recommend 
Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed 
Oil?  Simply  because  they  know  their  busi¬ 
ness,  have  a  reputation  to  maintain,  and 
cannot  afford  to  use  or  recommend  anything 
else.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
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examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Any  shade  or  color  is  readily  obtained  by 
using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands  of  Pure 
White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 
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1  Broadway,  New  York.* 
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From  factory  to  family.  Both  lU.  - 

and  Cst  THIRTY  DA.Ya'  TBIAIj.  IT  HATISFITO,  TOO  BBlflT  $10.00; 

^  DISAPFOIMTBO,  HOLD  OOODS  SUBJHOT  TO  OUB  OBOBB.  • 

Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Ca,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Owr  eFsr  awplaiis«4  mere /itUw  its  she  Evangeliet,  Auv.  14th,  Hitt,  and  HHth. 

Note.— We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Larkin,  of  the  Soap  Hanafactnrlng  Company  of 
Buffalo;  have  visited  their  factory  ;  seen  their  goods  and  premiums  offered  and  we  know  that  they 
are  full  value.  The  only  wonder  Is  that  they  are  able  to  give  so  much  for  so  little  money.  The 
Company  are  perfectly  reliable.— The  BvangMet. 

From  Ifev)  York  Observer We  are  glad  to  endorse  the  Larkin  Co.  of  Buffalo.  Personal  trial  of 
their  goods  has  been  made  by  members  of  the  Observer  staff.  Our  readers  may  take  advantage  of 
their  offers  without  hesitation. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  William  L.  Austin,  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  has  brought  great 
sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
to  his  congregation  and  to  a  large  circle  of  friends 
beyond  his  church.  His  patient  and  efficient  service 
in  gathering  a  congregation,  in  building  a  church 
edifice  and  securing  a  parsonage,  has  been  highly 
appreciated  and  commended  by  Presbytery,  and 
showed  rare  gifts  in  reaching  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  loss  we  have  snstained  by  the  death  of 
this  brother,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  fittingly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Presbytery  at  its  meeting  next  month. 

Several  members  of  the  Presbytery  have  been 
called  to  churches  beyond  our  bounds.  Rev.  Dr. 
Beale  of  Frederick  church  has  been  dismissed  and 
has  entered  upon  his  work  in  Philadelphia;  Rev.  R. 
McMillan  of  the  Light  Street  church  has  been  called 
to  McKeesport,  Pa.  He  has  signified  his  acceptance 
of  the  call.  Rev.  Dr.  Rogan  of  the  Westminster 
church  has  received  a  call  to  Flemington,  N.  J.  His 
mind  has  not  yet  been  made  known  to  his  congre¬ 
gation. 

Nearly  all  our  ministers  have  returned  from  their 
vacations  and  are  engaged  in  their  regular  duties. 

Rev.  Dr.  Murkland  of  the  Southern  church  is  ill 
in  Europe,  whither  he  went  for  his  health  several 
months  ago.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  this 
brother  has  faithfully  set  forth  the  great  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  in  the  Franklin  Street  church. 
.’William  J.  Dickey,  Esq.,  has  left  in  his  will 
enough  to  give  the  Wetherdsvilie  church  $800  a 
year.  This  church -is  in  the  Southern  Assembly, 
was  founded  by  Mr.  Dickey  nearly  twenty  years 
ago  and  derived  most  of  its  support  from  him. 

1  R.  H.  W. 
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Cburcb  flbusic, 

JOdited  By  B.  Huntington  Woodman. 

8ACRED  MUSIC  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Our  recent  oomments  on  the  absence  of  any 
thing  like  musical  culture  at  Summer  Schools, 
calls  forth  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Tubbs,  from  which  we  quote : 

"Perfectly  true,  and  while  the  comment  of 
the  writer  in  The  Evangelist  of  August  27th, 
is  correct,  there  is  more  to  be  said.  Music  of 
any  kind  is  still  so  young  in  America  that  our 
musicians  have  founded  nothing  characteris¬ 
tic.  In  sacred  music  we  are  largely  borrow¬ 
ing  from  England  and  one  or  two  composers, 
like  Gounod,  in  continental  countries.  For 
infancy,  or  even  youth,  it  is  right  to  borrow, 
but  when  manhood  comes,  we  must  do  differ¬ 
ently.  Are  we  yet  approaching  manhood  ?  So 
far  in  sacred  music  we  have  had  Buck,  and 
are  now*  developing  a  class  represented  by 
Chadwick,  Forte,  Scbuecker,  Bartlett,  and 
others.  They  are  pioneers,  and  point  the  way. 

That  there  is  anything  like  musical  training 
at  Chautauqua,  Ocean  Grove,  Silver  Lake,  and 
other  places  is  something  for  which  we  ought 
to  be  thankful.  Experience  at  one  of  these 
places  shows  the  writer  that  all  is  being  done 
which  can  be  done  with  safety  at  present.  It 
is  not  certain  that  even  what  is  now  being 
done  at  Ocean  Grove  will  be  continued. 
Members  of  the  Ocean  Grove  Association  have 
lately  said  something  like  this:  ‘What  is  the 
use  of  this  oratorio  singing?  If  we  want  these 
texts  of  the  ‘Messiah’  given  the  people,  let 
some  minister  stand  up  and  read  them.  That 
repetition  which  the  oratorio  makes  is  sense¬ 
less.’ 

"What  should  a  cUes  in  sacred  music  at  a 
Summer  School  be  given?  Composition  and 
organ  playing  could  not  be  taught.  Learning 
and  singing  anthems  would  be  but  duplicating 
what  all  choirs  are  doing,  and,  as  an  edu¬ 
cating  force,  would  have  small  value.  Meth¬ 
ods  of  conducting,  planning,  selecting  music, 
and  items  of  like  nature  could  be  taught,  but 
who,  in  the  condition  of  the  musical  pro¬ 
fession  at  present,  would  gain  anything  from 
such  a  course?  Who  would  submit  himself  to 
teachers  in  these  things?  Even  in  our  col¬ 
leges,  where  students  with  deep  interest  at 
tend,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  gather  classes 
for  instruction  which  is  general.  A  fair  field 
for  teaching  at  Summer  Schools  might  be 
found  in  Musical  Form  as  it  applies  to  church 
music,  but  it  is  not  great  enough  to  be  made 
a  department  of  Summer  School  work. 

"In  conclusion,  may  not  the  above  contain  a 
hint  to  the  new  Guild  of  Organists?  Certainly 
we  need  better  music  in  our  churches,  better 
from  every  point  of  view,  but  it  must  be  made 
so  by  associated  action  on  purely  educational 
lines.  The  Guild  is  just  the  organization  to 
point  the  way.  Summer  Schools  are  not  back¬ 
ward  in  the  matter  of  absorp'ion  of  good  ideas 
(as  was  notably  manifested  in  the  large  Cath¬ 
olic  school  this  year),  but  they  have  too  much 
to  do  to  plan  out  the  beginnings.  Musicians 
must  do  that  much.  Then  schools  can  (and 
will)  use  them  as  fast  as  old  fogy  elements  can 
be  drawn  to  see  their  usefulness.  Help  on 
the  work  toward  good  ohureh  music  and  go 
about  it  with  clear  head  and  solid  foundation.” 

No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Tubbs  says,  the  remedy 
is  in  the  bands  of  cultivated  and  energetic 
musicians,  and  must  be  applied  by  them.  We 
believe  there  are  indications  of  progress  along 
such  lines.  The  new  interest  in  sacred  music 
shown  by  the  conservatories  is  a  proof  that 
leading  musicians  are  seeing  their  opportu¬ 
nities  in  this  field.  Such  a  course  as  that 
ontlined  by  the  Metropolitan  College  of  Music, 


the  announcement  of  which  will  be  found  in 
an  adjacent  column,  refieots  this  interest  and 
argues  well  for  an  advance  in  the  near  future. 

NEW"  MUSIC. 

From  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York  : 

Not  Unto  Us,  by  John  C.  West.  A  long  and 
interesting  anthem,  written  in  a  dramatic 
style,  which,  however,  never  oversteps  the 
bounds  of  churohly  dignity.  The  anthem  is 
conceived  for  a  double  choir,  and  requires  a 
strong  chorus  to  give  sufficient  volume  of  tone 
to  make  it  effective.  It  is  designed  for  chorus 
throughout. 

Let  Us  Now  Fear  the  Lord,  by  John  C. 
West.  An  anthem  for  harvest,  with  bass  solo. 
The  chorus  portions  are  not  difficult,  but  re¬ 
quire  a  precision  of  attack  which  may  be 
found  troublesome  to  choirs  of  limited  experi¬ 
ence.  There  is  a  spontaneity  about  Mr. 
West's  compositions  which  is  refreshing  to 
find  in  these  days  when  so  much  music  is 
written  that  lacks  the  divine  spark.  Both  of 
these  anthems  will  repay  careful  study. 

O  Sing  Unto  the  Lord,  by  W.  A.  C.  Cruick 
shank.  A  fine  anthem  suitable  for  harvest, 
or  general  use,  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus 
Like  the  preceding,  it  is  written  for  experi 
enced  choirs,  and  to  them  it  will  present  only 
ordinary  difficulties.  It  will  find  a  place  on 
many  a  Thanksgiving  Day  program,  we  have 
no  doubt. 

Save  Me,  O  God,  by  C.  S.  Jekyll.  A  lugu¬ 
brious  composition,  which  may  appeal  to 
some  by  the  strangeness  of  progression  and 
lack  of  tangible  melody.  Several  places  are 
hardly  vocal  in  construction,  and  the  shock 
produced  by  the  reentrance  of  the  first  theme, 
is  to  us  unpleasant.  However,  the  anthem  is 
the  product  of  a  specific  design,  and  we  would 
say  that  to  those  who  like  this  style,  it  will 
be  found  interesting. 

They  That  Go  Down  to  the  Sea,  by  Q.  J. 
Elvey.  A  very  long  and  difficult  anthem, 
written  in  polyphonic  style,  very  effective,  but 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  the  most  experi 
enced  bodies  of  singers.  The  anthem  contains 
a  short  quartette  and  a  fine  tenor  solo. 

Thou  Visitest  the  Earth,  by  J.  W.  Elliott 
A  harvest  anthem,  without  difficulty,  and 
not  very  interesting. 

Grant,  We  Beseech  Thee,  by  Mary  Elvey. 
A  well  written,  but  uninteresting  anthem,  to 
the  words  of  the  Collect  for  the  twenty-first 
Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Seven  Greater  Antiphons,  for  use  at  spe¬ 
cial  Advent  services,  set  to  music  by  Sir  John 
Stainer.  All  are  short  and  easy,  and  most  of 
them  can  be  made  use  of  in  general  services 

I  Will  Set  His  Dominion,  and  Communion 
Service,  by  D  H.  Wilson. 

The  Little  Choir  Book,  by  Thomas  Curry, 
with  vocal  exercises  by  J.  Stainer.  A  small 
reference  book  for  choir  boys,  condensed  into 
a  dozen  pages.  The  subjects  treated  are 
Rudiments  of  Music,  Hints  on  Pronunciation, 
Suggestions  for  Good  Chanting. 

New  music  from  Arthur  P.  Schmidt  and 
Company,  Boston,  will  be  reviewed  next  week. 

Excel,  l(Kf;'^ordl?<l.,Vu?upward8  per  100 

Christian  Endeavor  Hymns.  tlO  pe-  100. 

THE  BIULOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  9th  St.,  New  York.  215  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE. 

Our  Makb.  Cost  $2400.  Price.  $1200, 

Hook  &  Hastings  Co.,  Boston. 

FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Correspondance  $olicited.  DETROIT,  MICH. 

THE  GREAT  CHURCH 

For  electric,  jras  or  oU.  Send  di¬ 
mension..  Book  of  Light  uid 

aMlmatetree.  1.  P.  Frink,  G61 


METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

19  &  21  East  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

CHURCH  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

JOHN  CORNELIUS  ORIOOS,  Principal. 

The  class  In  Church  Music  will  meet  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noons  heglnning  September  2Sd.  Six  or  more  selections 
of  various  grades  of  difficulty  illustrating  the  subject 
in  hand,  will  be  discussed  and  studied  at  each  session. 
Full  program  sent  on  application.  Fee  for  term  of  10 
weeks,  $10.00. 

1. — Sept.  22.  The  Quartet  Choir  and  its  treatment  by 

*  American  Composers.  Program,  Chadwick, 
“God  to  whom  we  look  up  blindly,"  and  other 
compositions. 

2.  — Sept.  29.  American  compositions  for  chorus  choir. 

Buck,  “Jerusalem,  high  tower  thy  glorious 
walls.”  ' 

3.  — Oct.  6.  The  English  Cathedral  Anthem.  The  Boy 

Choir.  Barn  by,  “Awake  up,  my  glory.” 

4. — -Oct.  13.  The  More  Romantic  English  Style  and  its 

adaptability  to  the  Quartet  Choir.  Foster,  “  The 
bouls  of  the  Righteous.” 

6.— Oct.  20.  The  Episcopal  Service.  Foote,  “Jubilate.” 

6.  — Oct.  27.  Mendelssohn.  The  characteristics  of  good 

part  writing.  “  He  watching  over  Israel.” 

7. — Nov.  3.  Charles  Gounod.  The  Emotional  Element 

in  Worship  Music.  “All  ye  who  weep.” 

8. — Nov.  10.  The  Oratorio  and  Cantata  as  Worship 

Music.  Dvorak,  “Blessed  Jesus,  Fount  of 
Mercy.” 

9. — Nov.  17.  Hymns  for  Church  and  Sunday  School. 

Evangelistic  Music.  Program  from  Hymnals. 

10.  Nov  24.  Unity  in  the  Service.  Music  as  an  Aid  to 
Worship.  Form  of  Service  in  other  than  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Episcopal  Service.  The  “Praise  Ser¬ 
vice  ’’—its  Use  and  Abuse. 

Program  to  cori-^ist  of  the  musical  portion  of 
a  complete  Vesper  Service.  ’ 

Send  for  complete  catalogue  of  College  Work. 


glOOOO  IN  PRIZES 

OFFERED  TO 

AMERICAN  CHOIRS 

About  Sixty  Choirs  have  already  entered  for  these 
prizes.  For  particulars,  address 

Mr.  R,  MARRINER  FLOYD, 

Boston  Conservatory  of  Music, 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


'V/arfen  H*  Hayes 

/yCHITECT* 


PLANS 
Work  Correct 
and  Modem 
Acouitice  and 
Ventilation 
Guerentaed. 
Refarencet  from  ■ 
wanty-tiva  yean- 
Practice, 
Orders  and  con- 
tultation  by  mail 
given  careful  at- 
tention. 


Individual 
Communion 

Cups,  Cabinets  and  Tahlea,  adapted  to  the  one. 
toms  and>>  jagea  of  all  branches  of  the  C^rlatlan 
chnrch.  r  ilustrated  descriptive  catalogue  fircM, 
GLOBl:  FURNITURE  CO..  Northvllte,  Micli. 

HuultetBrara  of  ramitora  a>r  Cboreh,  Chaplri,  Saadaf 
Sahoel,  aod  Ainmbly  Baomt. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Mene^,  Cent  Manaser 
XBOT,  ir.  T.,  and  NEW  TOBK  OITT, 

IMAMUPACTURC  SUPERIOR  BELLS  ~ 


The  Bureau  of  Information 


Arill  assist  you  ir  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir 
ible  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instraments  and  suKable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  or 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 


The  Evangelist* 

1 56  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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77  MADISON  STRBKT. 

Mrs.  Georob  H.  MoGrew,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewster,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clsra  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Snpt. 

REPORT  OF  WORK  AMONG  THE  SICK  POOR, 
JUET  AND  AUGUST,  1896. 

We  print  this  week  the  statistics  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Tenement  House  Chap, 
ter  for  the  sick  poor  during  July  and  August, 
and  I  wish  we  could  take  space  to  print  the 
Nurse’s  repoit  on  all  the  cases  which  have 
come  under  her  care  When  a  case  is  reported 
by  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  or  in  any  other  way,  it  is  her  duty  to 
go  as  soon  as  possible,  see  what  is  needed, 
supply  it  if  the  need  is  real  and  comes  under 
our  jurisdiction,  and  keep  the  case  in  charge 
until  the  patient  is  well  or  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for.  One  thing  about  which  the  Nurse 
must  be  very  careful  is  giving  aid  to  persons 
who  are  being  helped  by  other  societies,  or 
who  rightfully  belong  to  them.  Many  of  the 
reports  are,  "Referred  to  United  Hebrew 
Charities,"  or  "The  Charity  Organization  So 
ciety,”  and  the  clause  is  often  added,  "who 
have  had  the  case  in  charge  before.”  But  do 
not  imagine  that  the  sick  person,  or  child,  has 
to  wait  until  its  proper  society  can  get  to  him, 
for  these  reports  almost  invariably  begin, 
"Pending  investigation,  food”— or  medicine, 
or  clothiog,  as  the  case  maybe— "was  given.” 
We  may  be  interfering  with  another  society’s 
"case”  for  a  short  time,  but  we  cannot  run 
the  risk  of  neglecting  one  that  may  torn  out 
to  be  our  own. 

In  reading  over  the  reports,  I  was  struck  by 
the  number  of  women  who  refused  to  go  to 
the  country,  or  to  have  their  children  go. 
You  will  see  fiom  the  figures  given  below, 
that  91  were  sent  to  the  country  for  a  week  or 
more,  the  usual  time  being  two  weeks.  In 
going  through  the  report,  I  find  over  thirty 
cases  in  which  the  doctor  recommended  coun¬ 
try  air  and  the  patient  refused  it  for  himself, 
or  his  parents  for  him  This  seems  to  be 
partly  owing  to  their  dread  of  going  among 
strangers,  partly  to  their  inability  to  appreci 
ate  the  value  of  the  change,  and  sometimes 
just  because  they  are  too  lazy  to  get  ready. 
Ignorance  is  the  root  of  the  whol^  trouble, 
and  it  is  our  duty  t>i  educate  the  people  in 
this  matter  a«  well  as  in  i-very  o’hfr  way 


FnamellRe 


E^\amelir^e 


The  Modern 

STOVE  POLISH 


RUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAYING. 
Trj>  it  on  j/our  Cycle  Chain. 
1.  L,  PRESCOn  A  CO.,  New  York.  ’ 


Absolutely  Pure-DeMous-Nutritious- 

The  Breakfast  Cocos  ' 

AVADKl  nv 

Waiter  Co. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUI^ 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Waiter  Baker  firCo’s.  Breakfast  Cocoa 

MADE  AT  D0RCHESTER.MASS.1T  BEMS 
THEIR  TRADE  MARK  U  BEUE  CHOCOUTIIRE 
OH  EVERY  CAN. 

"AVOID  IMITATIONS” 


I  will  give  two  specimen  reports ;  there  are 
many  of  both  kinds : 

August  10.— A,  at  —  West  —  Street:  Doctor 
reported  woman  very  ill,  probably  phthysis, 
and  could  not  take  care  of  her  children. 
Nurse  called  and  found  woman  quite  siok; 
would  like  to  go  to  the  country,  but  cannot 
care  for  the  baby.  The  Nurse  had  child  ad¬ 
mitted  to  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  provided 
sterilized  milk  and  ice  tickets,  and  arranged 
for  a  relative  to  oare  for  the  other  obild. 
Woman  was  sent  to  the  country  on  August 
18th  for  two  weeks.  Two  days  later  the 
three- year-old  child  was  sent  out  to  her.  She 
has  returned  much  improved. 

July  16  — B.,  —  East  —  Street:  Doctor  re 
quested  that  call  be  made  and  medicine  pro 
vided.  Nurse  visited  same  day  and  brought 
medicine.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found 
that  the  family  have  a  very  bad  record,  and 
it  did  not  seem  wise  to  aid  further.  Case  is 
well  known  to  other  societies.  We  offered 
to  send  children  to  the  country,  but  they  did 
not  go. 

Then  there  is  the  disoonraging  case  of  a 
destitute  oonsumptive  who  would  not  go  to  an 
hospital,  and  for  whom  the  best  we  could  do 
was  to  supply  him  with  "sterilized  milk,  eggs, 
and  fiy  paper.”  There  must  be  discouraging 
oases  among  them,  but  these  cannot  take 
away  the  actual  good  done  to  the  people  who 
are  willing  to  take  what  we  can  give,  and 
profit  by  it. 

Cases  reported  by  Board  of  Health  doctors .  22^ 

“  “  other  doctors .  3 

“  through  the  office .  lO 

Total .  240 

Numher  times  medicine  was  provided .  44 

“  “  food  and  nourishment  provided .  85 

“  Ice  tickets  given .  63 

“  Steriltzf  d  milk  tickets  given .  411 

‘  Garments  given . \ .  164 

“  Families  supplied  with  bed  linen .  5 

“  placed  in  hospitals  and  institutions .  23 

“  sent  to  country .  91 

“  families  provided  with  day  excursion 

tickets .  47 

One  pair  of  crutches  loaned;  three  houses  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Health;  three  cases  of  neglect  re¬ 
ported  to  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil¬ 
dren. 

Cases  placed  in  care  of  United  Hebrew  Charities _  23 

“  “  *•  Charity  Org’n  Society .  12 

•  “  “  B’klyn  “  1 

“  “  “  Asso'n  for  Improving  the 

Condition  of  the  Poor .  4 

“•  •*  “  of  other  Societies .  3 

Alice  C.  Mayer,  Sup’t. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  our  “doctor’s  work,” 
the  extra  work  of  the  two  summer  months. 
The  regular  work  of  the  Chapter  was  carried 
on  by  its  side,  several  hundred  children  sent 
to  the  country  and  other  things  as  usual. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following:  6 
garments  and  $1  from  Mrs.  C. ,  Oosben,  N. 
Y.  ;  a  barrel  of  clothing ;  fiowers  from  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.  :  40  garments  from  "A  Willing 
Helper,”  at  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

In  oaring  for  the  sick,  we  have  found  grape 
juice  most  acceptable  in  preparing  cooling 
drinks  for  them.  Now  that  grapes  are  at 
their  cheapest,  we  should  be  very  glad  if  any¬ 
one  will  follow  the  recipe  given  below  and  let 
us  know  the  result : 


Weigh  nioe  ripe  grapes,  pick  them  from  the 
stem,  pot  them  into  a  porcelain -lined  kettle, 
with  just  enough  water  to  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle.  Simmer  slowly,  until  the 
seeds  easily  separate  from  the  pulp,  then 
press  through  a  colander.  Strain  the  pulp 
through  two  thicknessea  of  oheeseoloth,  return 
the  juice  to  the,  kettle,  with  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  sugar  to  each  five  pounds  of  fruit, 
bring  to  simmering  point,  and  while  hot> 
bottle,  cork,  and  seal,  and  send  to  77  Madison 
Street. 

Are  Ton  Nervous  ? 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Bbusstab,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  says;  “I 
have  used  it  in  nervous  troubles  for  years,  and 
always  with  good  results.” 


TURKISH  BATH  TOWELS. 


Big, soft,  absorbent  Turkish  Towels 
that  measure  22  by  45  inches  and 
have  the  long,  luxurious  loops  that 
make  a  good  "rub-down"  a  pleasure. 

At  19  cents  each, 

or  two  for  35  cents.  We  pay  the 
postage.  _ 

,  STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER, 

Dry  Goods.  Philadelphia. 


UflllTrn  competent  Clnb  Agents 
iIAIiIlU  (Women,  Men,  Gl^  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  8.  to 
get  orders  tor  onr  celehmted  goods. 
Liberal  Terms;  Good  Inoomet. 
Bio  Presents  with  every  sale.  Good 
Teas  and  Coffees,  26c.  pel  ponnd. 
Send  this  ad.  and  16o.  in  stamps,  and 
we  will  mail  yon  a  H-Ponud  Best  Im¬ 
ported  Tea,  auv  kind,  and  full  particulars.  THE  GREAT 
AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  31  &  »  Vesey  Street,  New  York, 
P.  O.  Box  289. 


.FOR  ONE  CENT  of  our  oataloea 

Don’t  bnj  till  yon  Me  our  immenM 
Mrtment  and  cheap  price.. 

me  eCl  I  scwlat  HachUm, 

nC  Bell  si.si  t«  sst;^ 

-WatchM,?.  e«aU  to  StLOiLf^ 

Rsby  farrlaan,  SS.tS  >ol 

iRieyeliHs  $U  fM.  OXFORD  ■BRCHil 
CO  ,  SUU  WABASH  AYBlIl'Bs  CHICAOO. 


BARLOW’.S  INDIGO  BLUE 

TkaVatolly  Wtak  Blaa  ALWAYS  EEUABUL 

Ver  Me  by  Grseera. 

O.S.  WILTBBRaeR,  233  N.  2d  St,  PUadshMB,  Pa. 
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TIm  Evangelist  PuMUhlng  Company, 

IM  rifth  Avenue.  Mew  Terk. 


HENBT  M.  rmo,  B.D.,  Editor. 
HEMET  B.  EEUOT,  Pabllaher. 


Terms,  Three  doUnrs  *  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  oonntriee  $LM  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  snbecrlp- 
tlon  and  one  new  sabsoriber.  Five  dollars.  In  dabs 
of  five  or  more,  $2JS0  each.  The  paper  wUl  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  oents,  in  advanoe. 

Adtxbtibiro  Rates,  80  oents  a  Une.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
oents  a  line. 

All  snbscrlptlons  are  continued  until  ordered  disoon- 
tlnned. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  Mew  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  The  EvanKCilet, 

IM  Fifth  Avenue,  Mew  York. 


Fntersd  at  the  Portrofflee  at  Ifevo  Fork  os  xeond-eUut 
matt  matter. 


ATPOINTMENTS  AKD  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  -  -  -  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  -  .  ••  “ 

Education,  -  .  .  .  .  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  8.  8.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  -  .  “ 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  616  Market  St.,  Pittsbunrh,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  8UMDAT-8CHOOL  UNION, 

XBTASLTSHXD  IN  PHILADX1.PH1A,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destltnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  nnlte  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided .  Work  abldea 
2276  new  schools  started  in  1885;  also  180  frontier  chorches  from 
schools  previously  established-  72  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  lettersdirect  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancboft,  Dls.  Secretary, 
111  fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCEETT  FOB  PBOMOTIMO  THE  GOSPEL. 
AMONG  8EAMEN.  POBT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “8oclety.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
8npports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  8t.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
rellgdons  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches.  128 
Charlton  8t.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tionalitiee.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moork,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwxr,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas,, 
No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  Mew  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailor^ 
Maoaxtne,  the  Seeman'e  Ftiend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Trees.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secrets^. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  IMDUSTRIAI.  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  business,  sicknees  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  Leagrue, 
Springfield,  Blass. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

165  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  chUiren  whose  pj^nts  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service' of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:20  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.  M.  except 
Satur  day;  at  dinner  table.  12 :10  to  12 :40  P  .M .  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
OEOROB  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  ne^  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  ABIEBICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  Eakk  S3d  Street,  Mew  York. 

For  over  70  years  e  ogaged  in  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  CLnstian  literature.  Through  its  Mls- 
idonary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  oolporters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Missionariee,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  deoends  upon  donations  and 
lagaelea,  for  whioh  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tag,  Assistant  TreasRFrr 


SYNODS. 

Tbe  Synod  of  Mew  York  will  meet  Tuesday,  Oct.  20- 
at  7:80  p.m.,  in  the  First  Church.  Brooklyn.  Henry  St., 
near  Clark,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D  D.,  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York.  Delegates  will  be  enrolled  from 
half-past  three  to  five  P.M.,  and  from  seven  o'clock  until 
the  hour  of  meeting. 

T.  Ralston  Smith  .'Stated  Clerk. 

J.  'Wilvord  Jacks,  Permanent  Clgrk. 

The  Synod  ot  New  Mexico  will  meet  at  Albuquerque 
in  the  First  Pbosbyterlan  Church  on  Wednesday,  Sept 
16.  at  7.30  P.M..  and  be  opened  with  a  sermon  ^  Rev. 
John  Menaul,  M.D.,  tbe  last  moderator.  Mission  Teach¬ 
ers’  Institute  at  the  same  place  on  tbe  18th. 

By  order  of  committee.  I.  T.  Writtemore.  S.  C. 

Syniid  of  South  Dakota  in  tbe  Presbyterian  church 
of  Groton.  S.  D.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  L  at  3  p.m.  Tbe 
Women’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Synod  meets  in  tbe 
same  place  on  Friday,  Oct.  2;  the  Presbyterial  and  Syn¬ 
odical  officers  of  the  same  on  Oct.  L  in  executive  session. 

Harlan  Page  Carson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Kansas  at  tbe  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Topeka  on  Thursday,  Oct.  1.  at  7.30  p.m. 

F.  S.  McCabe,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Washington  at  Moscow.  Idaho,  Thursday, 
Oct.  1,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  C.  Willkbt.  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Minnesota  in  tbe  House  of  Hope  Church, 
St.  Paul,  Thursday,  Cut.  8,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Maurice  D.  Edwards,  S.  C. 


BBESBYTEBIES. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  at  Parish.  Sept.  21.  at  3  p.m. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  'Victor.  N.  Y..  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  2L  at  7.30  p.m.  L.  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

Hudson  Presbytery  in  Amity,  N.  Y„on  Monday,  Sept 
21,  at  2  p.m.  Members  will  please  note  the  hour  of  meet¬ 
ing.  Go  to  Goshen  on  main  line  of  Erie,  thence  by  Pine 
Island  branch  to  Pine  Island.  David  F.  Bonner.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Binghamton  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  21,  at  7.30 
P.M.  JoHM  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Troy  in  Caldwell,  Lake  George,  Sept, 
21,  at  3  P.M.  Arthur  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  at  Byron,  N.  Y.,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Sent.  28,  at  7.30  p.m.  J.  CoRwiN  Jacks,  s.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Buffalo  at  Alder,  Monday,  Sept.  21,  at 
7.30  P.M.  William  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  at  Fannettsburg,  Pa..  Sept.  29, 
at  3  P.M.  Wm.  A.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  ot  Springfield  at  Oivernon,  Ill.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  22,  at  7.30  p.m.  Thos.  D.  Loqan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyterv  of  Geneva  at  Gorham,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday, 
Sept.  28,  at  7:30  P.M.  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Detroit  at  Birmingham,  Micb.,  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  21.  at  7:30  P.M.  W.  D.  Sexton,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga  at  Meridian,  Sept  29,  at  2  P.M. 
Installation  of  Dr.  Lucas  on  Sept.  30,  at  2  p.m. 

C.  U.  Beebe,  8.  C. 

Presbyterv  of  Utica  in  New  York  Mills,  Monday, 
Sebt;  28,  at  7:30  p.m.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  Krat  Presbyterian  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  7  at  10  a  m. 

Julius  H.  Wolff,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  in  Tonawanda,  Pa..  Sept. 
21.  at  7:'db  p.m.  P.  H.  BROoks,  S.  C. 

Presbyterv  of  Central  Dakota  at  Woonsocket  S  D. 
Sept  19.  at  7:30  p.m.  G.  A.  White,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  First 
church,  on  Tnesday.  Sept.  29,  at  7:30  p  M. 

W.  N.  Page,  8.  C. 

Chicago  Presbytery  nt  St.  Anne.  Ill.,  Monday.  Oct.  5, 
at  10.30  a  m.  James  Frothingham,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  in  the  Chapel  of  the  First 
Cbnrch.  Fifth  Avenue  corner  Eleventh  street.  Monday. 
Oct.  5,  at  10  A.M.  According  to  Standing  Rule  No.  22, 
every  church  not  represented  by  a  ruling  elder  at.  this 
meeting  wll!  be  recorded  as  delinquents.  According  to 
Standing  Rule  No.  23,  Sessional  Records  are  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  review  at  tnis  meettnu. 

George  W.  F.  Bircb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  in  the  Presbyterian 
cbnrch,  Bridgeport,  Conn..  Monday,  Oct.  5,  at  7.45  p.m. 
Minisrers  and  elder-delegates  are  requested  to  give  no¬ 
tice  of  Intention  to  be  present,  also  time,  to  Rev.  U.  A. 
Davenport,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  not  later  than  Oct  let. 
Train  leaves  Grand  Central  Deyiot  (N.  Y..  N.  U.  &  Hart¬ 
ford  R.  R.)  at  5  p.m.  Supper  served  at  6.45  P  M. 

W.  J.  CuMMiNO,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Washington  City  on  Monday,  Oct.  5, 
at  7.30  P.M.,  in  the  Manas-as,  Va.,  church. 

B.  F.  Bittinoer,  Stated  Clerk 

Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  in  tbe  Greystone  Church, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J„  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6,  at  11  A.M. 

Samuel  Parry.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newton  at  Branrhvllle.  N.  J..  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  6.  at  11  A.M.  E.  Clarke  Cline,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  with  tbe  church  In  West 
Milford  on  Monday,  Oct  6,  at  1  p.m. 

G.  K.  Garrktson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  at  the  Second  Osnr- 
gatcbie  church  on  Monday,  Sept.  28.  at  7.30  p.m. 

L.  Merrill  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  Hudson  Pres, 
bytery  will  hold  its  semi-annual  meeting  at  Washing- 
tonvilie,  Oraige  County,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  Ist,  the  first 
Thursday  in  October.  .Vliss  Fanny  Perley,  a  missionary 
teacher  in  Utah,  will  address  tbe  ladiea  at  the  popular 
meeting  in  the  afternoon.  A  large  attendance  Is  espe¬ 
cially  desired. 

(Mrs.)  Anne  Preston  Neafie,  Presb.  Sec. 

■  Mrs.  Chas.  Beattie,  Pres. 


The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Synnd  of  Michigan,  is  to 
l>e  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Oct.  7.  at  9  A.M.  Mrs.  Lewis  F. 
Esselstyn.  for  nine  years  in  Teheran,  Persia,  is  engaged 
to  address  the  meeting,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that 
Dr.  Mary  Bradford,  eight  yeais  in  Tabriz.  Persia,  will  be 
in  attendance.  Both  of  these  missionaries,  who  are  cared 
for  by  societies  in  our  state,  have  just  returned  for  the 
first  time,  from  their  fields  of  snccessfnl  labors.  A  Mis¬ 
sionary  Rally  of  young  people  will  be  held  in  tbe  even¬ 
ing.  The  names  of  speakers  will  be  given  later,  in  tbe 
Michigan  Presbyterian.  For  entertainment  address 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Tollmer,  291  Fountain  Street,  Grand  Rapids, 
Micb.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Brownell,  Six:. 


I 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORKERS  AT  PEEKSKILL. 

Tbe  State  Snnday-schnol  Ass icia’ ion  has  its  constiin- 
ent  bodies,  among  which  is  the  Westchester  County 
Associr.tlon.  of  which  Mr.  John  P.  Rawicllfit  is  the  secre¬ 
tary,  his  postofflee  address  is  75  Linden  street,  Yonkers. 
He  has  issued  a  call,  in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  to  all  Snnday-Bchool  workers,  and  inviting  the  West- 
cbester  schools  to  seod  delegates,  appointing  one  or  more 
pledffed  to  attend.  The  place  is  Peekskill  and  the  time 
Thursday,  Oct.  8.  He  explains  further:  “We  wish  you 
to  know  all  abont  Sunday- school  work  in  tbe  county, 
and  what  the  alms  and  objects  of  the  state  work  are. 
Tbe  sessions  will  be  morning,  alternoon  and  evening, 
and  delegates  will  be  entertained  at  dinner  and  tea.’’ 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 

TROY  LINE  STEAMERS. 

As  an  all-around,  sure-to-get-tbere,  safe- 
and-quick  route,  and  one  which  offers  a  large 
amount  of  pleasure  for  very  little  money,  the 
Troy  Line  cannot  be  excelled.  Tbe  handsome 
boats  of  this  line— tbe  Saratoga  and  the  City 
of  Troy— have  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
that  tbe  most  exacting  traveller  could  expect. 
The  staterooms  are  large  and  well  fitted  up, 
tbe  cuisine  is  excellent,  and  the  officers  are 
the  perfection  of  their  kind.  One  of  the  boats 
of  this  line  leaves  New  York,  Pier,  46  N.  R., 
at  6  P.  M.,  every  day  except  Sunday, 

The  pleasant  face  of  John  C.  Dewey,  will 
hereafter  be  missed  by  the  many  who  have 
heretofore  bad  business  relations  with  the 
Lyman  D.  Morse  Advertising  Agency.  For 
the  past  fourteen  years  Mr.  Dewey  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  advertising 
business.  There  are  few  men  more  fortunate 
in  pcBsessing,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
happy  faculty  of  making  friends  with  every¬ 
one  with  whom  be  has  business  relations.  The 
Bates  Whitman  Company  have  made  no  mis¬ 
take  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Dewey. 
He  carries  with  him,  in  his  new  position,  the 
best  wishes  of  the  entire  fraternity  of  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors,  as  well  as  a  host  of  the 
largest  advertisers  in  tbe  country. 


Tbe  new  class  just  forming  in  connection 
with  the  well  known  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  SoientiSo  Circle  has  taken  tbe  name  of 
the  **  Nineteenth  Century  Class,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  tbe  last  Chautauqua  Liter¬ 
ary  and  Scientific  Circle  oUss  to  graduate  in 
the  present  century.  The  vigor  of  this  great 
organization  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  bard 
times  have  been  felt  so  generally  by  people 
everywhere,  is  an  evidence  of  the  hold  which 
it  has  upon  American  life.  The  Circle  has 
undoubtedly  done  more  to  stimulate  mental 
growt  than  any  other  ag  ncy  of  our  times, 
except  the  common  school. 


THE  ROYAL  BLUE  LINE. 

Those  who  appreciate  perfection  in  steam  rail¬ 
roading  should  make  a  trip  on  one  of  these  celebrated 
trains  between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  Not  only  is  the  time  made  be¬ 
tween  these  points  via  this  line  the  quickest  ever 
made,  but  with  a  roadbed  that  is  simply  perfect, 
and  an  equipment  so  luxurious  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired,  it  furnishes,  without  doubt,  the  finest 
service  of  any  line  in  the  world.  Every  train  via  the 
Royal  Blue  is  vestibuled  from  end  to  end,  and  con- 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLA'VYN  STATION  (24th  Ward,  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  23d  .Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

_ J.  A  R.  LAMB,  g9  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 

For  SALE— a  second-hand  pipe  organ,  2  manuals, 
20  htops;  price,  $600.  For  particulars  inquire  of  H. 
L.  Bouohton,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


A  LADY  haviny  a  comfortable  house  in  St.  Augustine 
will  take  a  limited  number  of  girls  to  care  for 
and  educate  with  her  own  ihildren  under  competent 
teachers.  Address  h*.  O.  Box  243,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

A  LADY  wishet  to  take  into  her  home  two  or  three 
young  children  requiring  individual  csre  and  in¬ 
struction.  Has  bad  exp-t-rlence  as  a  teacher.  References 
given.  For  partioulars  addre-s  Miss  Halsev,  P.  O.  Box 
145,  Bridge- Hampton,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


FOB  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gnms,  allays  all  pain,  enres  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wln» 
low's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and  take  no  other  kind. 


September  17,  1896. 
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■ists  not  only  of  the  most  luxurious  parlor  and 
sleeping  cars  ever  made,  but  also  of  palatial  day 
coaches  far  superior  to  the  parlor  cars  run  on  many 
lines,  with  smoking  compartments  fitted  up  with 
chairs  and  sofas,  the  same  as  in  drawing  room  cars, 
for  which  no  extra  charge  is  made.  This  line  has 
become  the  favorite  route  with  the  traveling  public 
desiring  every  comfort  and  safety. 


READ  THIS  TESTIBIONIAI- 

“We  have  always  been  glad  that  we  sent  our 
daughter  to  Lasell,  and  feel  that  in  every  way  she 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by  her  three  years  with 
you.  She  will  always  remember  her  being  at  Lasell 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  want  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  her  pleasant  home-like  surroundings 
and  pleasures,  together  with  the  superior  advan¬ 
tages  given  during  her  stay  with  you.” 

The  above  is  unsolicited  testimony  from  a  patron 
of  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburnbale,  Mass. 

C.  C.  Bragdon,  Principal. 

Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Manitou,  Col.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Garfield  Beach,  and  Utah  Hot  Springs, 
Utah,  Soda  Springs,  Hailey,  Shoshone  Falls,  and 
Boise  City,  Ida.,  are  all  splendid  resorts  for  the 
tourist,  and  offer  attractions  not  found  in  the  east. 
The  Union  Pacific  gives  unequalled  service  to  all 
these  points. 


Cripple  Creek,  West  Creek,  and  Clear  Creek,  Col., 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Hahn’s  Peak,  Wyo.,  Mercur 
and  Tintic,  Utah,  the  Boise  Gold  Fields,  Ida.,  and 
all  the  principal  Gold  Mining  Camps  of  the  West 
are  best  reached  via  the  Union  Pacific. 


BIBEB  WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  SACRED  EITBRATURE. 

In  the  Bible  Students’  Reading  Guild  next  year 
the  special  subject  will  be  the  Foreshadowings  of 
the  Christ,  a  study  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  Messianic  idea  in  connection  with  the  history 
and  prophecy  of  the  Israelitish  people.  The  work  is 
conducted  by  means  of  a  general  direction  sheet  and 
a  monthly  postal  bulletin  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  Guild.  In  these  bulletins  specific  directions  for 
the  reading  and  study  of  each  month  are  given. 

In  the  Outline  Study  Course  for  Christian  Organ¬ 
izations  the  material  to  be  considered  will  be  the 
Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the 
work  of  the  Old  Testament  sages.  The  annual  fee 
for  each  of  these  courses  is  fifty  cents. 

To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  institution 
which  conducts  this  work  some  statistics  of  the  re¬ 
sults  accomplished  will  be  of  interest.  Further  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  by  address¬ 
ing  The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature, 
William  R.  Harper,  Principal,  Hyde  Park,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

The  total  number  of  Correspondence  students  do¬ 
ing  scholarly,  systematic  work  in  Hebrew,  New 
Testament  Greek,  and  the  English  Bible  was  115. 
These  students  returned  fortnightly  recitations. 
The  total  number  of  papers  corrected  during  the 
year  was  1,753. 

In  the  Reading  Work  the  Outline  Course  of  Bible 
Study  for  Christian  Organizations  was  followed  by 
2,433  students  in  America  and  1,700  in  Australia,  a 
total  number  of  4,133.  Of  these  50  per  cent,  were 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years.  They  included 
representatives  of  twenty  religious  denominations 
and  of  many  organizations  for  Christian  work. 

In  the  same  department  the  Bible  Students’  Read¬ 
ing  Guild  enrolled  470  members.  Of  these  200  were 
men  and  270  women.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  is 
an  extraordinarily  large  proportion  of  men  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  course  for  home  study.  In  this  Guild 
were  representatives  of  every  professorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  occupation  from  the  minister  and  college  pro¬ 
fessor  to  the  mechanic  and  factory  employee.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  thirteen  religious  denominations  were  in¬ 
cluded. 

Instructors  were  sent  to  twelve  summer  schools. 
These  schools  varied  in  length  from  seven  days  to 
twelve  weeks.  Not  less  than  5,000  people  received 
instruction  during  their  session. 

To  sum  up:  in  the  departments  of  the  Home  work 
and  Summer  Schools  not  less  than  10,000  students 
received  definite  and  careful  instruction.  Through 
the  lectures  fully  5,000  more  were  reached  in  a  less 
tangible  manner.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  not  less 
than  15,000  people  were  largely  influenced  in  their 
biblical  work  during  the  year  1894-5  by  the  work  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


HARTEST  FESTIFAE  IN  SENECA. 

That  famous  old  church  of  Geneva  Presbytery, 
known  as  “No.  9,”  town  of  Seneca,  has  just  held  a 
Harvest  Festival  that  was  unique  in  its  way,  and 
a  very  gratifying  success.  The  beautiful  grove  of 
Charles  Rice,  near  the  church,  was  the  scene  of  the 
gathering,  and  fully  800  people  spent  the  entire  day 
in  attendance  at  the  exercises,  and  participation  in 
the  games.  The  morning  exercises  consisted  mainly 
of  a  reminiscent  address  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Patton  of 
Rochester,  who  was  pastor  of  the  church  for  fifteen 
years  next  preceding  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  A. 
B.  Temple.  At  noon  dinner  was  served  by  the  la¬ 
dies,  who  provided  a  generous  and  inviting  repast 
for  600  people. 

At  2  o’clock  the  afternoon  exercises  began.  Ex- 
Supervisor  Rice,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  pre¬ 
sided.  After  music  by  the  band  a  harvest  hymn 
was  sung  by  the  choir,  led  by  John  Rippey.  The 
Rev.  John  G.  Blue  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  was  the  first 
speaker,  his  theme  being  Christian  'Citizenship, 
which  he  treated  in  a  vigorous,  inspiring  manner. 
He  advocated  the  same  morals  in  politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment  that  guide  men’s  private  lives,  and  emphat¬ 
ically  denounced  prevailing  evils,  particularly  in¬ 
temperance,  bribery  and  corruption  in  politics. 

After  the  choir  had  sung  “America,”  a  procession 
of  the  Sunday-school  members  marched  before  the 
audience.  The  young  folks,  marshalled  by  Edward 
Hazlett,  were  grouped  to  exemplify  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  history  of  Seneca  church,  among  them 
being  twenty- four  young  ladles  wearing  garlands  of 
flowers  on  their  heads  and  carrying  golden  rod,  who 
represented  the  years  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple's  pas¬ 
torate,  and  seven  boys  carrying  tickles  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  seven  pastors  the  church  has  had  in  the 
eighty-nine  years  of  its  existence.  The  girls  wore 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  greenery,  and  both  boys  and 
girls  carried  small  bundles  of  grain.  This  feature 
was  well  conceived  and  interesting. 

Chairman  Rice  gave  a  r^sum^  of  this  famous  rural 
church’s  history.  It  was  founded  in  1807  by  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Wilson,  who  supplied  the  pulpit  five 
years.  Rev.  Thomas  White  was  pastor  from  1814  to 
1820;  Rev.  Wm.  Nesbitt,  1820-1832;  Rev.  John  White, 
1837-1839;  Rev.  John  Gibson,  1839-1843;  Rev.  Samuel 
Topping,  1844-1855;  Rev.  Geo.  Patton,  1856-1871;  Rev. 
A.  B.  Temple  since  1873.  The  present  church  was 
built  in  1838-9,  and  has  been  enlarged  and  repaired 
three  times.  It  is  a  large,  handsome  edifice,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  open  country  and  flanked  by  more  sheds 
for  horses  than  are  maintained  by  all  the  churches 
in  Canandaigua.  An  old  graveyard  at  the  rear  of 
the  church  and  a  handsome  modem  cemetery  across 
the  street  are  well  kept,  and,  like  the  farms  through¬ 
out  that  region,  attest  the  public  spirit  and  taste  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Calhoun,  president  of  Keuka  Col¬ 
lege,  then  made  a  brief  address  on  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion,  during  which  he  commended  to  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  parents  the  advantages  offered  by  that 
institution. 

Another  harvest  hymn  followed,  after  which  Pas¬ 
tor  Temple  was  called  for.  He  briefly  thanked  the 
people  for  their  zeal  in  carrying  out  the  day’s  pro¬ 
gram,  as  well  as  their  general  support,  cooperation 
and  loyalty  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  parish. 
The  liberal  applause  was  a  mark  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  Mr.  Temple  is  held  by  this  large  parish, 
which  covers  nearly  fifty  square  miles  of  territory, 
while  the  church  membership  is  fully  400. 

A  baseball  game  between  the  elders  and  trustees 
furnished  abundant  amusement  for  all,  after  which 
the  people  dispersed  to  their  homes,  having  spent  a 
delightful  and  profitable  day.  The  festival  yielded 
$190,  of  which  about  $150  were  netted  for  the  paint¬ 
ing  fund  of  the  church. 

NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn.— The  ministry  of  Dr.  M.  M.  G.  Dana 
to  the  Uniting  Churches  on  the  Heights  during  the 
past  summer  has  been  both  pleasant  and  profitable, 
the  services  having  been  held  in  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  Dr.  Fox’s.  The  Friday  night  prayer 
meetings  were  also  fully  attendetl  by  “the  stay  at 
homes,”  and  profitable  to  all  present. 

Almond.  —  Historical  Services.  —  In  connection 
with  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of 
the  town  of  Almond,  speciil  church  historical  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church  last  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  evening.  The  evening  service  was 
devoted  to  the  histories  of  the  Baptist  and  Metho¬ 
dist  churches.  In  the  morning  a  history  of  the 
Presbvteriau  church  was  given  by  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Prank  H.  Bisbee.  The  first  religious  services 


in  this  vicinity  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Grey,  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister,  in  1797.  A  Dutch 
Reformed  church  was  organized  sometime  during 
the  same  year,  but  the  organization  was  lost  after 
Mr.  Grey  left  the  field.  From  1805  to  1811  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  of  this  vicinity  had  no  stated  preaching 
from  any  minister  of  their  own  denomination.  Oc¬ 
casional  preaching  they  had  from  missionaries  and 
visiting  ministers.  The  whole  county  around  them 
was  then  nearly  a  wilderness,  containing  probably 
no  settled  Presbyterian  minister  within  the  distance 
of  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  on  the  west  and 
south,  or  within  the  distance  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
miles  on  the  north  and  east.  May  15, 1812,  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  John  ' 
Niles  of  Bath.  In  August  of  the  same  year  Robert 
Hubbard  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Geneva,  the  first  pastor  of  this  church.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  Presbyterianism  in  this  part 
of  the  state. 

Albion.— The  following  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Rudd  “To  the  Congregation  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,”  suflBciently  explains 
itself.  It  is  evidently  the  occasion  of  deep  and  gen¬ 
eral  regret,  and  is  thus  prefaced  by  one  of  the  Al¬ 
bion  papers:  Mr.  Rudd  has  always  been  a  popular 
man  both  in  church  and  in  society  in  this  village, 
especially  among  the  younger  class  in  whom  he  has 
alwa;  s  taken  a  deep  interest.  During  his  ministry 
here  Mr.  Rudd  has  always  been  closely  identified 
with  every  good  work  and  whenever  there  was  any 
public  movement  for  the  betterment  of  humanity 
and  the  upbuilding  of  morality  or  Christianity,  ho 
was  always  found  in  the  front  rank.  As  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  and  a  citizen  he  was  ever  fearless  in 
opposing  evil  or  wrong  doing,  wherever  found.  He 
has  been  eneigetic  and  enterprising.  _  We  but  be¬ 
speak  the  sentiment  of  his  large  acquaintance,  both 
in  the  church  and  out,  when  we  say  that_  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  our  midst  next  February  will  leave  a 
vacancy  that  will  require  a  long  time  to  fill,  and 
that  the  friendship  that  has  sprung  up  between  this 
people  and  Mr.  Rudd  and  his  family  will  ever  re¬ 
main  the  firmest.  The  following  is  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Rudd’s  letter: 

My  Dear  People: — To-day  iny  heart  is  full.  With 
sincere  gratitude  do  I  thank  God  and  thank  you  for 
the  well  nigh  six  jears  of  unbroken  friendships,  for 
our  cooperative  labors,  for,  so  far  as  I  know,  abso¬ 
lute  harmony  in  ail  our  work  and  intercourse;  for 
the  joys  and  blessings  with  which  God  has  crowned 
our  home  life  among  you;  for  your  patience  with  me 
when  I  have  failed  to  attain  to  thehigh  obligations 
of  my  sacred  office;  for  what  measure  of  response 
not  a  few  of  you  have  given  to  my  appeals  for  work, 
and  for  sunshine  and  shadow  alike  in  our  years  of 

fpIlAvcfilkin 

Led  by  what  I  feel  to  oe  God’s  unmistakable  guid¬ 
ance,  I  ask  that  these  ties  be  dissolved.  Some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  action  I  herewith  submit. 

The  fact  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the  fi¬ 
nancial  situation  of  the  church  has  been  canvassed 
by  the  officers  without  arriving  at  a  satisfactorv 
solution.  Although  the  fiscal  year  of  the  church 
closed  July  1,  free  from  debt,  as  it  has  always 
done,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  yet  the  income  for 
the  ensuing  year  is  less  than  the  probable  expendi¬ 
tures. 

For  many  months  I  have  been  conscious  of  the 
severe  losses,  by  death  and  removal  which  this 
church  has  suffered  and  the  consequent  reduction  in 
its  income.  This,  together  with  the  very  general 
shrinkage  in  individual  income  in  the  comnaunity, 
and  the  controlling  policj[  of  the  officers,  which  de¬ 
clines  to  carry  any  financial  debt  even  to  tide  over  a 
crisis  in  times  of  universal  depression,  brin^  the 
church  face  to  face  with  a  condition  for  which  I 
hold  myself  in  no  way  responsible,  but  which  is  none 
the  less  real  and  serious.  From  the  day  of  my  com¬ 
ing  until  this  hour  the  losses  have  been  appalling. 
Deliberate  debt  without  preseut  or  prol»ble  assets 
is  as  wrong  in  a  church  as  in  an  individual,  but 
more  than  once  in  the  history  of  every  church  have 
mutual  love,  faith  in  God,  honest  efforts  persistently 
carried  out  by  willing  bands,  generous  purses  and 
united  hearts  proven  good  assets,  even  in  payment 
of  church  obligations. 

The  elaborate  and  costly  manse  voluntarily  pro¬ 
vided  your  pastor  is  both  an  ornament  and  a  bless- 
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ing  when  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  just 
and  honorabie  maintenance  of  it.  When  for  any 
reason  this  cannot  be,  and  the  support  promised 
your  pastor,  both  in  letter  and  spirit  of  the  compact 
mutually  entered  upon  at  his  installation  is  una¬ 
vailable  because  of  losses  by  death  and  otherwise  as 
alrMdy  enumerated,  he  feels  that  he  has  no  right  or 
desire  to  embarrass  the  supporting  members  of  this 
church  by  sanctioning  a  burden  they  seem  unable 
to  bear.  My  customary  and  continued  willingness  to 
aid  in  increasingly  carrying  my  share  and  perhaps 
more  of  the  financial  oluigations  of  the  church  can 
only  solve  part  of  the  difficulty. 

But  were  these  motives  alone  to  call  forth  this  ac* 
tion,  I  should  be  untrue  to  my  high  calling  as  a 
Christian  minister.  I  do  not  nera  to  remind  you  of 
my  earnest  desire  to  keep  uppermost  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  church,  but  we  have  all  been  obliged 
to  keep  too  prominentlv  before  us  the  state  of  the 
finances,  and  I  sorrow  tor  it. 

I  have  always  held  that  the  welfare  of  a  church  is 
greater  than  that  of  an  individual.  If  the  time  has 
come  that  another  can  better  solve  the  pecuniary  and 
spiritual  problems  of  this  field,  I  desire  to  make  his 
coming  possible. 

I  speak  humbly,  yet  with  no  little  joy,  when  I  ex¬ 
press  my  gratitude  for  the  many  evidences  of  love 
and  re.spect  shown  to  me  and  mine  during  our  fel¬ 
lowship  with  you.  The  severing  of  these  blessed 
ties  brings  a  sadness  of  which  I  dare  not  trust  my¬ 
self  to  speak  at  this  moment.  May  Grod  bless  you 
and  lead  you  as  a  church  in  every  good  word  and 
work. 

My  record  is  with  you.  May  you  overlook  its 
failures  and  may  God  foririve  them.  Its  successes, 
if  there  have  been  any,  I  bumbly  lay  at  the  feet  of 
my  Lord,  the  Christ. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  1  herewith  present 
my  resignation  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  to  take  effect  the  first  Sdbbatb  of 
February,  1897. 

Yours  in  the  best  of  bonds, 

Edward  Huntting  Rudd, 

The  Man'SE.  Sabbath  murnlog.  Sept.  6.  1896. 

Presbytery  of  Utica.— The  dissolution  of  the 
pastoral  relations  of  three  of  our  ministers  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  Utica  Presbytery  on  Sept.  7,  makes 
an  aggregate  of  of  nine  changes  in  our  pastorates 
since  the  fall  meeting  of  September  last.  All  but 
one  of  these  brethren  were  installed  pastors.  One 
of  them,  the  Rev.  Walter  Fry,  pastor  at  Lyon’s 
Falls  and  Turin,  was  removed  by  death  March  1. 
He  had  done  an  excellent  work  in  the  churches  un 
der  his  care.  Of  the  others.  Rev.  Heniy  M.  Dodd 
has  gone  from  Augusta  to  Ashland,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  J. 
H.  Pollock  from  Norwich  Comers  to  Rossie,  N.  Y., 
Rev.  J.  H.  Burkharde  from  Williamston  to  Wamps- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  W.  P.  F.  Ferguson  still  retains 
his  residence  at  Whitesboro,  but  is  devoting  himself 
to  work  in  connection  with  political  Prohibition; 
Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin  has  just  concluded  his  work 
at  the  Highland  church,  Utica,  and  has  not  as  yet 
undertaken  any  new  work.  At  the  meeting  on 
Sept.  7,  on  the  renewed  request  of  Rev.  Dr.  R.  L. 
Bachman,  his  pastoral  rdation  with  the  First 
Church  of  Utica  was  severed.  His  people  and  the 
Presbytery  were  extremely  reluctant  to  let  him  go, 
but  the  call  of  duty  seemra  to  him  clear.  He  goes 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  at 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  a  church  in  connection  with 
our  Assembly,  returning  thus  to  his  native  state. 
Dr.  Bachman  will  be  very  much  missed  in  Utica, 
where  he  is  universally  liked  and  respected.  At  the 
same  meeting  the  Rev.  W.  Courtland  Robinson  was 
granted  a  relrase  from  his  pastorate  at  Clinton  that 
he  might  be  free  to  accept  a  unanimous  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Robinson  has  been  pastor  at  Clinton  for  four  years, 
building  well  on  the  foundation  broadly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  laid  during  the  long  and  faithful  service  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Hudson.  He  carries  with  him  the  best 
wishes  of  his  brethren  to  the  new  field  which  opens 
invitingly  to  him.  The  Rev.  R.  H.  Hughes,  who 
has  been  serving  our  church  at  Dolgeville,  leaves 
the  pastorate  in  which  he  has  done  excellent  work 
to  pursue  further  study  at  Yale  University.  It  is 
unusual  to  have  so  many  changes  in  the  Presbytery 
in  so  short  a  time.  Utica  Presbytery  is  a  harmo¬ 
nious  and  happy  body,  and  the  brethren  who  have 
gone  from  us  will  haraly  find  their  Presbyterial  re- 
ations  any  more  happy  in  other  places.  O.  A.  K. 

Oswego. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Os¬ 
wego  dates  from  1816,  and  will  celebrate  its  eighti¬ 
eth  birthday  Nov.  2l8t  of  the  present  year.  It  is  an 
old  land-mark  in  the  city  and  one  of  tbe  choicest 
specimens^  of  Colonial  architecture  in  the  whole 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  the  mother  of  two  of  the 
churches  of  Oswego,  namely:  the  Congregational 
and  Grace  Presbyterian.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Mead  be¬ 
came  its  sixth  pastor  on  Jan.  1st  of  the  present  year. 
About  fifty  members  have  been  added  to  its  roll 
since  that  time.  The  congregations  are  steadily 
growing,  and  there  is  a  strengthening  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life  and  activity  of  the  church  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  fitting 
celebration  of  its  eightieth  birthday.  Four  of  the 
six  pastors  are  still  living,  and  are  expected  to  be 
present.  Mrs.  Gay,  a  lady  now  ninety-four  years  of 
age,  united  with  this  church  at  its  second  commun¬ 
ion.  She  still  takes  a  great  and  loving  interest  in 
the  dear  old  church.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterial 
Society  of  Syracuse  Presbytery  will  hold  their  Octo¬ 
ber  meeting  in  this  venerable  First  Church. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh.— It  is  expected  that  the  new  Hazel¬ 
wood  church,  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  the  city,  will  cost  about  $15,000.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  of  stone  and  brick  of  the  most  approved 
church  architecture.  It  will  he  one  story  in  height, 
and  its  dimensions  will  be  85x98  feet.  The  tower 
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will  be  53  feet  high.  The  auditorium  will  be  55x55, 
and  the  height  of  the  ceiling  will  be  28  feet.  The 
Sabbath-school  room  will  be  also  ^uare,  and  will  be 
37x37  feet  in  dimensions.  Tbe  infant-class  room 
will  be  12x18  feet.  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Faves,  D.D  ,  is 
the  excellent  pastor. 

OHIO. 

Presbytery  of  Huron  met  at  Chicago,  O.,  Sept. 
8-9.  There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  during 
the  yeqr.  The  following  pastoral  relations  have 
been  dissolved:  Jan.  5,  1896.  Joel  M.  Seymour  and 
Norwalk  church;  May  3, 1896,  Eidwin  L.  Anderson 
and  Chicago  church;  June  29,  1896,  D.  Dwight  Big¬ 
ger,  D.D,,  and  Tiffin  church.  Frank  R.  Allison  was 
received  from  Cincinnati  Presbytery,  ordained  and 
installed  over  Chicago  church  on  July  L  1896.  Tbe 
other  churches  are  still  vacant.  Rev.  £.  L.  Ander¬ 
son  has  been  dismissed  to  Presbytery  of  Utah.  Ap 
ril  meeting  to  be  held  at  llffin. 

Clement  G.  Martin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Sandusky,  O.,  Sept.  11,  1896. 

INDIANA. 

Terre  Haute  — The  Rev.  R.  V.  Hunter,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Terre 
Haute,  has  sent  in  bis  resignation  as  pastor,  so  as 
to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  forwarding  of  Winona 
interests.  His  work  during  the  summer  has  been 
so  effective  that  the  Winona  directors  are  desirous  of 
having  him  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  interests  of 
the  new  Presbyterian  Chautauqua,  especially  as  the 
General  Assembly  will  meet  there  next  spring.  An 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  raise  a  handsome  sum 
($40,000)  to  be  expended  in  preparing  for  and  enter 
taining  the  members  and  officers  of  the  next  Gen 
er^  Assembly. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  convened  at  Altona, 
Sept.  8,  and  chose  Rev.  James  H.  Clark  of  La  Rose 
moderator.  Rev.  Charles  M.  Taylor  was  dismissed 
to  Schuyler  Presbytery;  Rev.  D.  A.  K.  Preston  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cedar  Rapids;  Mr. 
John  T.  Sullivan  was  taken  under  the  c»re  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  upon  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Fort  W^ne,  and  was 
appointed  to  supply  the  church  of  Eureka.  Mr. 
Jonn  T.  Gillison,  a  member  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Peoria,  was  licenserl  as  a  local  evangelist.  Minis¬ 
ters  C.  W.  Whorrall,  J.  S.  Onion,  John  Rugh  and 
Elders  W.  F.  Tait,  C.  C.  Lices,  C.  A.  Lawrence  were 
chosen  delegates  to  Synod,  to  serve  for  the  term  of 
two  years.  Presbytery  ordered  that  the  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  Young  People’s  Societies 
be  read  to  all  tbe  churches  and  to  all  the  Young 
People’s  Societits  under  their  care.  A  popular 
meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  in  bebaU 
of  the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school 
Work,  Rev.  B.  Y.  George,  Mr.  G.  V.  Albertson, 
Presbyterial  Sunday-school  missionary,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  H.  Moore  giving  addresses.  Tbe  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Committee  reported  that  during  the  first  year 
of  the  new  plan  of  Home  Missions  and  Synodical 
Sustentation,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  our  Presby¬ 
tery  has  supplied  and  supported  tbe  Gospel  in  the 
dependent  fields,  and  undertaken,  and  successfully 
carried  on,  new  enterprises  on  such  a  scale  as  has 
never  heretofore  been  done.  Presbytery  renewed 
its  urgent  recommendation  to  all  the  churches  that 
they  give  to  this  cause  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
thirty  cents  per  member  per  year.  I.  A.  C. 

Eagle  Lake  —The  Winona  Bible  Conference  Aug. 
12-23  was  au  interesting  meeting.  Prominent  min¬ 
isters  as  well  as  many  active  laymen  were  present. 
Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  of  Philadelphia  was  in 
charge.  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  of  London,  England, 
spoke  twice  a  day  for  six  days.  Among  the  teach 
ers  were  Rev.  F.  C.  Ottman  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Prof. 
C.  K.  Crawford  of  Danville  Seminary,  Major  D.  W. 
Whittle,  Prof.  W.  W.  White  and  others. 

WISCONSIN. 

Poynette.  —  The  Academy  opened  with  about 
forty-five  students;  all  are  preparing  for  Chri.stian 
activity,  and  some  for  the  ministry.  Rev.  Alfred 
Terry  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
missionary  work  among  the  lumbermen  of  Wiscon¬ 


sin,  and  several  of  the  young  men  are  preparing  to 
enter  upon  their  work  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan.  Mr.  Terry  starts  out  two  workers  on 
the  first  of  October,  amtber  team  follows  on  the 
first  of  November,  and  still  another  ou  the  first  of 
December.  These  six  young  men.  with  God’s  bless¬ 
ing,  will  bring  the  Gospel  to  many  a  lonely  camp  in 
the  northern  woods. 

Madison.— Extensive  preparations  are  making  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  Christian  Endeavor  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Christ  Presbyterian  Church,  Madisou,  Sept. 
24-27.  Gov.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Upham  give  a  recep¬ 
tion,  and  each  of  them  is  on  tbe  program  for  ad¬ 
dresses.  There  is  a  large  array  of  local  talent  in 
music  and  speaking,  and  a  grand  Convention  is  as¬ 
sured. 

Juneau.— The  Rev.  ,T.  J.  Simpson  of  Horicon  has 
been  doing  most  excellent  work  in  Juneau,  the 
couuty  seat  of  Dodge  County,  during  the  past  six 
months.  The  congiegation  have  invited  him  to  re¬ 
main  as  their  settled  minister. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln —The  Rev.  John  Clark  Hill,  D.D.,  has 
declined  the  call  to  tbe  pastorate  of  the  First 
Church  of  this  city.  The  committee  appointed  to 
secure  a  suitable  minister  for  this  position  has  been 
continued,  and  they  will  go  forward  in  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  find  the  man  so  much  needed.  Tbe  Rev. 
Henry  N.  Dunning  will  be  formally  installed  this 
week  over  tbe  Second  Church.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Rev.  C.  E  Brad^  the  former  pastor,  will  be 
present  and  take  part  in  the  installation  services. 

Sumner.— Our  church  at  this  place  has  passed 
through  a  sore  trial  in  the  entire  loss  of  the  crop  of 
small  grain  by  a  revere  hail  storm  which  extended 
over  almost  the  entire  territory  occupied  by  the  con¬ 
gregation.  In  spiritual  things  they  have  not  been 
left  without  some  tokens  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  pres¬ 
ence  and  raving  power.  At  the  last  communion, 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Hunt,  who  now  has 
charge  of  the  field,  four  new  members  were  added 
on  confession  of  their  faith.  A  class  of  nearly  twen¬ 
ty  young  persons  has  been  organized,  to  whom  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Hunt  will  deliver  lectures  on  the  Shorter 
Catechism  every  two  weeks,  when  he  visits  this  field. 

Barneston.— Jonathan  C.  Redding  of  York,  Neb., 
easily  the  greatest  evangelist  of  the  West,  closed  a 
meeting  of  a  week’s  duration  on  Friday,  Sept.  4,  at 
this  place.  As  a  partial  result  of  such  service,s 
thirty  united  with  tbe  churches  on  Sabbath,  Sept. 
6,  twenty-six  uniting  with  our  church,  and  four 
with  tbe  Methodist.  He  was  assisted  in  the  work 
by  Evangelist  Byron  Beall  and  Pastor  Mills  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Rev.  Mr.  Beall  received  six  into 
the  Liberty  church,  seven  miles  distant,  where  Mr. 
Redding  also  labored— these,  with  the  twenty-six  at 
Barneston,  making  thirty-two  for  the  day.  Evan¬ 
gelist  Redding  is  a  Presbyterian,  yet  always  where 
possible  he  bolds  union  services.  He  was  trained 
by  D.  L.  Moody  for  evan^listic  work,  and  aided 
him  during  the  World's  Fair,  taking  charge  of  a 
tent  by  special  request  of  Mr.  Moody.  He  is  now  at 
Schuyler,  Neb. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Wilton,  Ct.— The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  preached 
in  the  old  historic  Congregational  church  at  Wilton, 
Ct.,  (Rev.  Mr.  Hart  pastor),  on  Sunday  last— the 
congregations  and  pastors  of  two  neighboring 
churches,  one  four  and  the  other  two  miles  distant, 
uniting  in  the  services.  There  had  been  preparatioa 
for  Mr.  Hammond’s  ^coming,  and  good  was  done, 
many  were  ready  to  testify  at  the  closing  meeting. 
Mr.  Hammond  expects  to  hold  services  at  Peter- 
boro,  N.  H.,  in  a  few  days. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Shepherdstown.— Dr.  J.  R.  Graham  has  recently 
presented  conclusive  proof  that  this  village  of  West 
Virginia,  once  known  as  “Potomoke,”  is  the  site  of 
the  se:oad  Presbyterian  church  planted  in  Virrinia. 
From  the  records  of  the  old  Synod  of  Philadelphia, 
it  appears  that  on  Sept.  19Dh,  1719,  “The  people  of 
Potomoke  in  Virginia”  askei  that  a  minister  be 
sent  to  them.  The  Rev.  Daniel  McGill  was  sent 
and  reported  that  he  bad  “put  tbe  people  iu  church 
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order.”  This  church  has  record  in  New  Castle  and 
Donegal  Presbyteries,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the 
time  when  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed,  and 
hence  the  confusion  now  first  elucidated.  The  first 
Presbyterian  church  planted  in  Virginia  was  on  the 
Elizabeth  river,  now  the  First  Church,  Norfolk. 
These  early  Virginia  churches  were  not  a  little  in¬ 
terfered  with  and  oppressed  by  the  British  colonial 
officials. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Brooklyn. — The  Kev.  Dr.  Malcolm  Dana,  who 
supplied  the  churches  on  the  Heights  this  last  sum¬ 
mer,  as  he  did  a  year  ago,  has  been  engaged  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Lee  Avenue  Congregational  Church  during 
the  necessarv  absence  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  J. 
Britain  Clarke,  who  was  so  seriously  injured  by  a 
bicycle  accident  early  in  the  season. 
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ITALIAN  MISSION  AT  B4NGOB,  PA. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Evanoblist:— 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  state  what 
I  know  to  be  facts  concerning  the  work  among  the 
Italians  in  Bangor,  Pa.,  commonly  called  “New  It¬ 
aly”  ?  This  I  do  to  correct  what  I  think  must  be  a 
mistake  in  an  article  published  in  The  Evangelist 
of  the  10th  of  September,  beaded  “Woman's  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  Home  Missions.  New  Italy.” 
The  origin  of  the  work  at  Bangor,  or  New  Italy,  is 
made  to  appear  in  that  article  that  “one  man  had 
read  an  Italian  New  Testament,  which  he  received 
as  a  gift  upon  bis  arrival  in  New  York,”  and  this 
one  man  is  made  the  origin  of  that  work.  In  my 
invitations  among  the  Italians  of  this  city,  I  met  an 
intelligent  Italian  at  112  Mulberry  street  by  the 
name  of  Vincenzo  Luisi.  After  having  talked  with 
him  for  a  short  time,  he  was  invited  to  attend  our 
church  at  155  Worth  street.  New  York.  At  the 
time  I  met  him  he  had  never  seen  a  New  Testament, 
but  he  came  to  the  church,  and  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  he  learned  of  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  man¬ 
kind.  Vincenzo  was  soundly  converted  to  the 
blessed  religion  of  Christ,  and  after  his  conversion 
he  brought  his  wife  to  the  same  Saviour  which  he 
had  found  so  precious  to  his  soul.  It  so  happened 
that  his  son  went  to  Bangor  (or  New  Italy),  Pa.,  to 
open  there  a  barber  shop,  and  soon  the  father  and 
the  mother  followed  him  there.  Mr.  Vincenzo  Lnisi 
had  not  been  in  Bangor  long  when  he  discovered 
that  his  countrymen  were  without  Christ  and  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  true  way  of  salvation,  and 
he  began  to  do  mission  work  among  them,  telling 
them  that  he  had  found  Christ  as  his  only  Saviour 
and  Friend.  .This  awakened  a  desire  in  the  heart  of 
those  people  to  know  more  about  Christ,  and  hence 
Mr.  Yealdo  was  called.  But  sorrow  awaited  Vin¬ 
cenzo.  His  son,  his  only  child,  took  sick  and  died 
and  was  buried  among  the  gloomy  hills  of  that  part 
of  Pennsylvania.fi  The  father  and  mother  after  this 
returned  to  New  York.  In  talking  with  the  writer 
about  the  death  of  his  son,  Mr.  Luisi  said:  “O  dear 
pastor,  in  coming  to  this  land  I  have  lost  everything 
earthly  that  was  precious  to  me,  and  yet  I  have 
found  doubly  more  than  what  I  have  lost.  I  have 
found  Jesus  as  my  all  and  in  all,  praised  be  His  holy 
name.”  This  good  brother,  with  his  saintly  wife, 
soon  after  the  above  conversation  returned  to  his 
native  land,  and  is  now  living  near  the  town  of 
Loreto,  in  which  is  the  famous  shrine  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna  di  Loreto,  with  the  house  in  which  this 
blessed  Madonna  lived,  all  of  stone,  and  which  house 
was  carried  from  the  Holy  Land  by  the  angels  of 
(jlod  and  deposited  in  this  fortunate  town  of  Loreto, 
for  by  such  an  event  the  town,  as  well  as  the  church 
and  convent,  have  been  made  rich  by  the  immense 
number  of  devotees  flocking  there  annually.  Our 
good  brother,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  not  a  devotee  of 
the  holy  shrine,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  trying  to 
point  his  countrymen  to  the  blessed  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketh  our  sins  away.  This  work  for  Christ 
has  been  so  successful  that  a  regularly  ordained 
minister  will  soon  go  there  to  be  a  settled  worker 
for  Christ.  May  the  Lord  raise  up  a  few  more  such 
faithful  followers  of  Christ  among  the  Italians  that 
Providence  has  brought  to  these  happy  shores. 

Antonio  Arrighi. 

Broome  street  Tabernacle,  305  Broome  st..  New  York. 
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Telephone  1358  A  Broad. 

Special  attention  given  to  Execntors’,  Railroad  and 
General  Corporation  Accounting. 


Don’t  Worry  Yourself 

and  don’t  worry  the  baby ;  avoid  both  unpleasant  con¬ 
ditions  by  giving  the  child  pure,  digestible  food.  Don’t 
use  solid  preparations.  Infant  Health  Is  a  valuable  pam¬ 
phlet  for  mothers.  Send  your  address  to  the  New  York 
,  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 

'  ■  ■  “ 

In  addretting  advertiser*  patronitlng  our  Jour- 

Mmdly  mention  The  NvangeHet  in  alt  eaeee- 


LViei  PALMIEBI. 

Many  will  recall  with  sincere  and  affectionate  re¬ 
grets  the  venerable  and  courtly  custodian  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  ohsertlatory  on  Vesuvius,  when  they  bear 
of  the  death  of  Prof.  Palmieri.  His  life  was  given 
to  the  volcano.  There  was  a  singular  fellowship 
between  the  raging  mountain  and  the  peaceful  man 
whose  watch' upon  it  never  relaxed,  and  we  can 
fancy  some  unusual  stirs  in  the  fiery  heart  throb¬ 
bing  underneath  that  mass  of  ashes  and  lava  when 
the  old  watchman  ceased  his  vigil.  More  than  two 
generations  of  visitors  have  come  and  gone  under 
his  kindly  auspices.  When  there  was  no  unusual 
excitemrait  in  the  crater,  it  was  worth  a  visit  to  the 
study  of  the  qniet  man  of  science  who  made  bis 
home  so  close  to  the  great  mysteries  of  nature  as  to 
become  one  of  their  most  infallible  interpreters. 
To  the  people  of  Naples,  Vesuvius  stands  for  all 
that  is  dread  in  the  uncontrolled  and  inscrutable 
powers  of  nature.  They  look  to  the  mountain  to 
cast  the  horoscope  of  every  day,  and  they  listen  at 
night  to  its  murmuring  thunders  as  to  the  smoth¬ 
ered  mutterings  of  the  furies  that  are  in  league  with 
and  held  in  leash  by  the  fates.  There  was  a  kind  of 
religions  awe  and  sense  of  protection  in  their  regard 
for  Palmieri.  He  was  the  high  priest  of  Vesuvins; 
and  we  can  well  believe  that  many  a  heart  will 
tremble,  now  that  he  is  no  more  near  them,  standing 
between  them  and  the  monatory  monster  of  their 
fears. 

Here  is  a  beautifnl  illustration  of  the  relations  of 
true  science  to  human  life.  How  dependent  we  are 
on  the  true  investigator  and  interpreter  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  material  world!  What  a  burden  is 
lifted  from  onr  hearts  to  feel  sure  that  some  one 
knows,  even  if  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  I  Into 
what  close  fellowship  we  come  to  those  men  who 
peer  into  the  flaming  heart  of  the  physical  world 
and  give  us  notice  when  and  what  to  fear  and  when 
and  how  to  be  at  rest  t  Without  Palmieri’s  signal 
the  vineyard  keepers  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius 
could  not  sleep.  When  he  waved  his  hand,  though 
the  earth  shook  beneath  them,  they  lay  down  with¬ 
out  a  fear.  Perhaps  they  overestimate  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  his  fidelity  was  great  enough  to  fill  the 
measure  of  their  trust.  He  was  truthfulness  itself. 
Men  of  science  are  not  inclined  to  deceit,  nor  are 
the  best  liable  to  be  led  into  burtfnl  exaggerations. 
Sensationalism  is  foreign  to  their  search  for  facts. 
Palmieri  was  one  of  their  best  types  and  represen¬ 
tatives.  He  was  a  life  long  student  of  nature  who 
kept  bis  ear  to  the  volcano  and  bis  hand  on  its 
pulse.  It  was  a  sublime  mission  nobly  fulfilled, 
and  he  makes  a  heroic  figure  that  will  not  fade 
while  the  mountain  stands.  Pliny  and  Palmieri! 
Par  noblle  frat/rum.  Vesuvius  is  the  monument 
of  both;  but  to  one  of  them  the  mountain  is  more, 
for  it  resounds  his  name  and  fame  forever. 


Sonatose  is  a  Perfect  Food,  Tonic  and  Reator- 

atlve.  It  contains  the  nourishing  elements  of  meat. 

Prepared  for  invalids  and  dyspeptics  and  those 

needing  nourishment  and  a  restored  appetite.  May  be 

taken  dry,  or  in  water,  milk,  &c. 

Ai  druggists,  in  2  ox., and  t  lb.  tins. 

Also  the  foUewlag  comblnatioas,  Soasatoso-Biseslt,  Soeu- 

toso-Oeeoa,  Bomatoeo-Ohocolato-  sach  coatalnlag  It  per 

coat.  Somatoso.  Vory  conToalont  aad  palaubto  pioparattoes. 

Pamphlets  mailed  by  Schieffelin  <t  Co.,  .Vno  York,  agents 

for  FarbenfabrOeen  vorm.  Friedr.  Bayer  d  Co.,  Flberfeld. 


Quma-Laroche 

I  Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en-  ( 
I  tire  actire  properties  of  Pemrian  Bark.  ( 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  aa  the  < 
I  best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Ha-  ( 
laria,  Poomesa  of  the  Blood,  Uen-  < 
era!  Debility  and  Wasting  Dis-  < 

(eases  :  Increases  the  Appetite.  * 
Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  builds  * 
np  tne  entire  system. 

Grand  National  Prize  of 

16,600  Francs 

- at  Paris 

Paris:  as  Sue  Dreuet. 
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PRAYER.  j 

Prayer  is  a  copious  cloud 
Hung  o’er  the  parching  piain; 

Softly  it  falls  or  loud. 

In  nnbought,  priceless  rain. 

Pray  for  thy  friend !  Upon  him  shall  distill 
Those  showers  of  lore  Ood  sendeth  at  His  will  I 

Prayer  is  a  flowering  tree 
Fed  from  an  unseen  root. 

It  cannot  fail,  where'er  it  be. 

To  bring  forth  ripened  fruit. 

Thine  be  a  tree  which  many  blossoms  All, 

Each  bud  bears  fruit.  It  is  the  Master’s  -will  I 

Prayer  is  a  glorious  star. 

Its  orbit  out  of  sight; 

It  speeds  beyond  the  midnight’s  bar 
Far  towards  the  throne  of  light. 

Then  it  returns,  steadfast,  serene  and  still; 

Its  rounded  arc  completed  by  God’s  will. 

Prayer  is  the  setting  sun. 

Lost  in  the  glowing  west; 

So  drops  our  prayer,  when  day  is  done. 

In  the  All- Father’s  breast. 

But  it  shall  rise  beyond  the  eastern  hill— 

A  glorious  sun  of  strength  to  work  God’s  shining  will  I 
Mrs.  Merrili.  E.  Gates. 

AMBERtT,  Mass. 


THE  FEAST  OF  INGATHEBINO. 

By  James  A.  Worden,  D.B. 

Not  the  ancient  Hebrew  Foast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles,  which  was  so  designated  because  it 
took  place  “in  the  end  of  the  year  when  they 
had  gathered  in  their  labors  out  of  the  field,” 
but  our  modem  ingathering  feast. 

Few  realize  the  ravages  wrought  in  the 
Church  by  summer  vacations,  as  do  pastor, 
superintendent,  and  teacher  of  the  Sabbath- 
Bobool.  But  good  soldiers  waste  no  time  nor 
breath  in  regret  or  recrimination.  They 
would  prefer  to  grapple  with  the  problem. 
How  sbdll  the  forces,  scattered,  be  brought 
together  and  set  to  work?  Many  practical 
workers  have  the  solution  to  his  problem  in 
Rallying  Day.  Not  the  least  of  the  recom 
mendations  of  this  solution,  is  its  universal 
ity.  Cooperation  and  simultaneous  observ¬ 
ance  by  thousands  of  pastors,  superintendents, 
and  schools,  brings  the  power  of  sympathy 
and  esprit  du  corps.  Rallying  Day  is  a  general 
movement  confronting  a  general  need.  It  is 
not  a  spasmodic  effort,  but  a  movement. 

The  simple  announcement  that  Sabbath, 
September  27tb,  will  be  kept  as  Rallying  Day, 
calls,  like  a  trumpet,  to  all  stragglers  and  de¬ 
layers.  From  that  hour  to  the  great  Day  of 
the  Feast  of  Ingathering,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  school  will  be  found  to  be  vitalized  with 
fresh  vigor  and  hope.  Teachers  will  be  found 
bringing  out  and  studying  their  class  roll, 
noting  changes,  marking  absentees,  copying 
names  and  addresses,  and  during  the  week, 
calling  upon  the  straying  ones,  utilizing  the 
mail  for  sending  gentle  reminders  to  them. 
The  scholars  will  catch  the  infection  of  new 
life  and  interest,  and  they  will  touch  the  ab 
sentees  wiih  the  attraction  of  youthful  com¬ 
panionship. 

The  chorister  will  add  to  the  repertory  of 
the  school  new  hymns  and  tunes  of  the  Rally¬ 
ing  Day  program : 

“  We  plow  the  flelda  and  scatter 
The  good  seed  on  the  land, 

Bnt  it  is  fed  and  watered 
By  God’s  AimiKhty  band.” 

and 

“  Jesus,  merciful  and  mild. 

Lead  me  as  a  h>  Ipless  child; 

Go  no  other  arm  bnt  Thine 
Would  my  weary  soul  recline.” 

and  this: 

“  Brightly  gleams  our  banner 
Pointing  to  the  sky. 

Waving  on  Chrltt’s  soldiers 
To  their  home  on  high.” 

Where  now  are  discouragements  and  lassi¬ 
tude?  Already  have  they  given  way  to  the 
hope  and  certainty  and  joy  of  being  "all  with 
one  accord  in  one  place,”  which  is  cne  condi¬ 
tion  of  Pentecostal  blessing.  But  this  is  only 


the  beginning.  The  buoyant  uplift  of  the 
music,  the  rail  call,  the  greetings  from  teach¬ 
ers  and  scholars  who  have  moved  away,  and 
from  the  Toung  People’s  Society,  and  from 
the  Home  Department.  The  real  labor  is  now 
before  us.  It  may  be  viewed  along  these  out¬ 
lines: 

GATHER  THEM  IN. 

Within  easy  reach  of  every  Sabbath-school 
are  those  yet  to  be  won,  not  only  boys  and 
girls,  bnt  young  men  and  young  women. 
Does  that  school  merit  the  name  of  Christian 
which  is  making  no  self  denying  effort  to 
gather  them  in?  The  genuine  missionary 
spirit  blesses  those  nearest,  the  neglected  boys 
and  girls,  or  young  men  or  young  women, 
rich  or  poor,  who  live,  and  are  dying,  in 
streets  just  "around  the  comer”  from  "our 
church.  ” 

In  the  sense  of  being  finished,  this  is  a 
labor  never  done.  It  may  well  be  done  all 
over  again  this  autumn,  with  blessing  to  the 
canvasser  and  school  Not  a  single  Sabbath - 
school  in  our  great  Presbyterian  Church  can 
be  exempt  from  this  old-fashioned.  Child-sav¬ 
ing,  Christ  honoring  work. 

What  better  time  to  provoke  unto  love  and 
good  works,  better  time  to  announce  plan 
and  agents  for  this  canvas  fcr  new  scholars, 
than  Rallying  Day? 

The  Young  People’s  Society,  always  eager 
to  be  useful,  should  be  invited  to  participate 
in  this  movement.  Such  an  ingathering  will 
be  to  the  entire  Church  an  incoming  of  new 
and  simpler  love. 

HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

Could  I  personally  visit  and  counsel  my 
brethren,  the  pastors  and  Sabbath -school 
superintendents,  one  thing  I  would  advise, 
establish  in  your  Sabbath- school  a  Home  Depart¬ 
ment.  Space  forbids  the  presentation  of  its 
advantages,  but  it  is  the  best  addition  that 
can  be  made  to  any  school.  An  exhibit  of  its 
principles  and  methods  will  be  cheerfully  fur¬ 
nished.  Let  me  beseech  you  to  consider  and 
inaugurate  it  in  your  Sabbath  school  on 
Rallying  Day.  The  canvass  for  members  of 
the  Home  Department  can  be  made  to  include 
the  canvass  for  new  scholars  for  the  school 
itself.  There  are  hundreds  of  our  Sabbath- 
schools  that  can  readily  add  50  per  cent,  to 
their  membership,  and  more  than  double  their 
usefulness,  by  resolutely  entering  these  two 
lines  of  work  gathering  in  new  scholars,  es¬ 
tablishing  a  Home  Department. 

It  was  said  by  them  of  old  time  that  no  one 
had  ever  really  seen  rejoicing,  unless  he  had 
beheld  the  Jewish  celebration  of  the  Feast  cf 
Tabernacles.  It  can  be  said,  in  this  new 
time,  that  no  one  has  ever  experienced  so 
much  of  heaven  below,  as  that  Christian 
toiler  whom  Christ  shall  condescend  to  use  in 
gathering  into  Bis  school,  the  sin  sick  and 
forlorn  children  of  men. 

BECULLECTIONS  OF  A  CANADIAN  KIRK. 

This  particular  kirk  was  very  strongly  "es¬ 
tablished.  ”  The  union  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Canada  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  had  found  no  favor  with  the 
minister  or  his  people,  and  so  the  old  allegiance 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  virtually  main¬ 
tained.  For  the  benefit  of  many  Scottish 
Highlanders,  who,  in  a  new  country,  still 
loved  and  spoke  the  Gaelic,  the  service  was 
sometimes  held  in  that  tongue.  On  those 
occasions  the  younger  folk,  who  did  not 
understand  it,  were  amused  rather  than  edi 
fied,  but  none  were  bold  enough  to  do  aught 
than  keep  a  sober  countenance. 

The  "high  seats”  in  that  place  of  worship 
were  two  large,  square  pews  on  the  right  of 
the  pulpit,  bare  of  cushions  like  all  the  oth¬ 
ers.  One  of  these  was  occupied  by  the  min¬ 
ister’s  family,  and  the  other  by  the  elders, 


who  always  sat  there  apart,  ready  to  make 
the  circuit  when  the  time  for  collection 
arrived.  One  of  them  usually  stood  to  lead 
the  singing,  though  that  was  sometimes  done 
by  the  minister’s  daughter,  a  young  girl, 
with  a  sweet,  clear  voice.  Organ  or  choir 
there  was  none,  and  the  only  songs  were  the 
Psalms  of  David  in  metre  and  a  few  para- 


AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  CLERGYMAN. 

Rev.  Tbomaa  Dixon,  Jr.,  5peak*,  and  His  Opponents 
Create  a  Disturbance— Comments  of  the 
New  York  Papers. 

On  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  6th,  Rev.  Thomas 
Dixon,  Jr.,  announced  that  he  would  preach  on 
“The  Political  Crisis,”  and  probably  4,000  people 
gathered  at  the  Academy  of  Music— the  “People’s 
Church  ” — to  hear  this  brilliaut  pulpit  orator  who 
is  not  afraid  to  think  for  himself  and  tell  his 


thoughts  to  the  public.  During  the  sermon  he 
was  again  and  again  iuterrupted,  but  as  the  New 
York  Herald  of  the  following  day  says,  “The 
hisses  that  broke  in  on  the  preacher’s  vigorous  sen¬ 
tences  were  drowned  by  cheers  and  applause.”  The 
unusually  clear  and  penetrating  voice  of  Mr.  Dixon 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  this  clamor.  In  this 
connection  the  following  letter,  written  only  a  week 
before,  seems  particularly  to  the  point. 

New  York,  August  26,  1896. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  very  loath  as  a  minister  to  give  an  endorsement 
to  a  patented  article,  but  i  feel  it  but  just  to  you  to  say 
that  1  have  used  your  Hyomel  fcr  Bronchitis  with  per¬ 
fect  success.  I  had  a  chronic  cold  last  winter  which 
stubbornly  resisted  every  remedy  for  seven  weeks.  Your 
Hyomei  gave  me  relief  in  one  day  and  enabled  me  to  All 
all  my  subsequent  lecture  dates  with  satisfaction. 

Truly  ’  ours, 

(Rev.i  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.. 

Pastor  People's  Church. 

“Hyomei,” 

the  new  and  wo’ ticrful  Australian  “Dry  Air” 
treatment  ot  all  the  riiseases  of  the  respiratory 
orgats,  ‘'cures  by  inhalation,” 

Bronchitis, 

Asthma, 

Catarrh, 

and  all  similar  complaints. 

PRICE,  $1.00. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists,  by  mail,  or  at  home 
office.  Bend  for  free  pamphlet. 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 

PRESERVE  YOUR  ETANOELISTS. 

Now  that  The  EvAxasuBT  is  pnbllahed  In  a  shape  oon- 
renlent  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wlsna 
ilnder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  flle  in  the  best  order 
^e  can  supply  snob  a  binder  for  26  oents  each,  postage 
irepald.  Address  Thx  BvAxaxusv.  P.  O.  Box  2880,  Ne 
’ork  ettv 
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phrasea,  sung  to  two  or  three  tunes  that  fitted 
them,  "Evan”  being  the  favorite. 

Nothing  in  the  service  appealed  to  the 
children  who  were  present ;  one,  at  least, 
spent  her  time  either  in  eating  peppermints 
provided  by  indulgent  aunts,  or  in  wondering 
if  the  high  sounding-board  would  fall  on  the 
minister’s  head.  Perched  on  that  sounding- 
board  were  two  white  doves,  with  outstretched 
wings :  whether  or  no  they  were  intended  to 
represent  the  cherubim  over  the^ark  of  old, 
is  a  question,  but  certain  it  is  that  that 
thought  became  fixed  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  children. 

The  semi-annual  sacrament  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  an  almost  festive  gathering  of  the  good 
people  for  miles  around.  Several  ministers 
from  the  adjacent  country  or  nearest  city 
assisted,  and  were  guests  at  the  manse  for  the 
period  of  the  services.  That  meant  any  num¬ 
ber  of  extra  daintier  eat,  which  compen¬ 
sated  the  children  for  the  necessity  of  going 
to  church  four  mornings  consecutively;  be¬ 
cause  go  to  church  they  must,  no  matter’if 
as  yet  they  had  no  share  in  the  sacrament, 
to  them.  Friday  and  Saturday  were  prepara 
tion  days,  when  the  "tokens”  were  distributed ; 
then  on  the  Sabbath  came  the  solemn  and  im¬ 
pressive  feast,  followed  on  Monday  by  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  thanksgiving,  after  which  the  people 
dispersed,  not  to  gather  again  in  such  num¬ 
bers  for  another  half  year. 

For  several  years  before  his  death  the  min¬ 
ister  had  been  retired  from  active  work,  and 
in  that  interval  of  time  sometimes  gave  bis 
friends  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  his 
Presbyterian  orthodoxy,  for  on  one  occasion, 
when  on  a  visit  to  another  town,  he  actually 
took  part  in  the  Sabbath  service  of  a  Meth¬ 
odist  church  I  One  who  knew  him  well  thinks 
that,  intellectually,  he  may  have  been  a  Cal¬ 
vinist  of  the  most  extreme  type,  but  that  the 
intuitions  of  bis  heart  were  oftenest  the  guides 
be  followed.  Certainly  the  hardness  of  his 
theology  never  affected  his  disposition,  for 
during  his  pastorate  of  forty  years,  he  won 
the  warmest  love  of  both  old  and  young.  The 
latter  never  felt  awed  by'his  presence  at  any 
social  gathering,  nor  scarcely  even*wben  he 
visited  their  homes  to  hear  them  recite  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  to  do  which  perfectly  was 
essential  before  being  admitted  to  partake  of 
the  sacrament.  The  children  went  fearlessly 
with  him  anywhere,  even  standing  quite 
bravely  beside  him  in  the  doorway  during 
heavy  thunderstorms,  which,  but'for  bis  pres¬ 
ence,  would  have  terrified  them.  The  parents 
of  that  locality  kept  their  little  ones  in  sub¬ 
jection  by  telling  them  that  when  it  thun¬ 
dered,  Qod  was  speaking,  and  they  must  be 
in  awe  of  Him.  Certainly  the  sound  awed 
them  completely,  and  the  children’s  idea  of 
Ood  was  of  some  one  angry  with  them  for 
their  sins.  They  were  never  told  that  His 
voice  could  be  beard  in  'soft  breezes  or 
gently  flowing  streams ;  that  had  to  be  learned 
later  in  another  clime.  Perhaps  the^minister 
would  have  told  them  something  like,lllthat 
had  he  known  of  the  latent  terror  in  their 
young  hearts;  beside  him,  however,  so  calm 
and  fearless  before  the  storm,  it  did  not  seem 
as  if  Ood  intended  to  punish  sinners  just  then. 

A  brief  visit  to  the  old  kirk  of  long'ago  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  modern  ideas  'are  creep¬ 
ing  in.  A  Sunday  school  had  been  estab 
lished,  and  even  a  small  organ  permitted. 
The  sanctuary  did  not  seem  like  the  same 
place  with  these  changes  and  with  a  new  face 
in  the  pulpit.  The  cherubim  were  only  doves, 
after  aU,  and  the  sounding-board  had  shrunk 
to  very  small  proportions.  It  was  hard  to  say 
which  feeling  was  uppermost,  whether  re 
gretful  longing  for  the  past  days  of  ohild 
hood,  or  thankful  enjoyment  of  the  present. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  latter.  Olive  Maynard. 
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»/  ^  SHORTEST- 

FROM  CINCINNATI  AND  THE  NORTH. 

^UICKESTSCHED* 
VLES.CVER^MADE. 
3UPERB  TRAINS. 

W.C.RINIAR'SON.QJtAr'ClNCi  N  M  An.  O. 


IS  Cortlaadt  Street  II3  W.  3Stk  Street 


'‘Where  Times 
1  are  Prosperous 


A  Perfect  Medical  and 
Sui^cal  Institute 


SteabeQSkQitkriaio 

HORNELLSVILLE,  N.Y. 

Where  every  agent  and  appliance  ap¬ 
proved  by  modem  science  is  at  the 
command  of  the  combined  skill  and 
experience  of  a  surgical  and  medical 
corps  as  successful  in  their  practice  as 
they  are  eminent  in  their  profession. 

Every  form  of  Electrical  and  Hy- 
driatic  treatment.  Massage,  PhysicM 
Culture,  etc.,  ghrm  by  professional 
attendants;  Medicines  when  necessary. 
No  bobbles;  no  pet  theories; 
no  miracles;  strictly  sclen- 
tt£c.  One  aim  only:  to  restore  the 
patient  to  health  as  rapidly  as  possiHe. 

SEPARATE  surgery  depsutment ; 
the  most  intricate  cases  treated. 
Booklet  on  application  to  Sup’t, 

Dr.  J.  E.  WALKER, 

Horaellsville,  N.Y. 


Rocky  Mountains 

TAKE  THE. .  . 

ROCK  To  Denver, 

I C I  A  IV  n  G)lora^ 
luLAllU  Spring 

ROUTE  or  Pueblo. 


ONLY  DIRECT  LINE  TO  COLORADO 
SPRINGS,  MANITOU  and  PIKES’  PEAK 


4  HOURS  QUICKER  TIME  TO 
CRIPPLE  CREEK«mm»mm 

which  should  be  Included  In  your  trip, 
and  an  investig^ation  of  the  resources 
of  this  place  may  well  repay  your  visit. 

Tourist  OictioMry  Address  JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 
...Soot  Free...  Cen’l  Pass.  Agent,  , 

Apply  for  it.  Oj  CHICAGO. 


AV  n  Pill  A  Broadway  &  11th  St. 
VI  IlhNIV  NEWYORK. 

^  I  I  ULIilV  Opposite  Grace  Church. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 
Booms  Sl.OO  per  Day  and  Upward. 

In  a  modest  and  n  tmslve  wav  there  are  few  bettor 
conducted  hotels  in  ne  metropolis  than  the  St.  Denis. 

The  great  popularity  It  has  acquired  can  readily  bo 
traced  to  Its  nn'ane  location,  its  home- like  atmosphere, 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  its  cuts  ne  and  service,  and  ita 
very  moderate  prices. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR  &  SON. 


GOOD 

IDEA. 


YEARS  OP  SUCCESS. 


Escorted  parties  leave  as  follows  October  6 


Choice 


ROUND 
THE  WORLD. 


All 

Included. 


of 

Routes. 


Southern 


American 

Line. 


North 


Europe  and 


Send  for  Book  on  Treatmoal 
Description  of  Sanatorlom,  aiu 
Terms. 


Special  Rates 
All  Included. 


Excursions 


CANCER 


to  Rome. 


Address 

Drs.  W.E.  BROWN  A  SOM, 
Nobth  Adams.  Mass. 


53  DAYS  $^80.00  UPWARD. 

60  DAYS  $450.00  UPWARD. 

Write  for  Programmes  of  Oriental  Tours.  Also  First- 
Cltifs. 

113  DAYS  $860.00,  All  Included. 

Independent  Travel  Tickets  Everywhere.  Good  Steamer 
Berths  by  All  Lines. 

WRITE  FOR  TOURIST  GAZETTE  AND 
SAVE  MONEY. 

Post  Free  Upon  Application. 

H.  GAZE  AND  SONS,  Ltd., 

113  Broadway,  New  York. 

PROGRAMMES  '^^FUBNISHED  WOW. 


SANATORIUM 


IODIDE  OF 


Specially  recommended  by  the  medloa)  odatv 
rltlM  of  the  World  for  Scrofnla,  (Tnmora,  Khnc'i 
BvU),  and  the  early  stages  of  Oonanmyption,  Ctmatt- 
catkaial  Weakneas,  Poomees  of  the  Blood,  and  fbr 
itfannlatlng  and  regulating  its  periodic  oonrae. 

IFone  omutne  unless  s^ed  **  BLANCARD.” 

K.  Fouoiba  a  Co.,  n.  Y^  and  all  Dmggiata. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  or  WERNBRSVILLB.  PA. 

Addressing  ns,  always  use  the  name  Walter. 

The  value  of  any  thing  Is  proved  by  imltatloni. 
There  is  only  one  Walter . 

■XHD  FOB  lUitrSTRATID  OATALOOtTE. 


I  thin— lessening  In  volnmef  If  so,  I  can  half 
[y  bald,  do  not  write.  Select  famUy  patronara 
Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
Miss  Rachbl  T.  Wtatt,  Cantrevllle,  Maai. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Septembei  17,  1896.  ■ 


A  CYCLE  OF 


. . CATHAY . . 


Or  China,  South  and  North.  With  Pergonal  Reminis¬ 
cences.  By  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D..  LL.D.,  President 
Emeritus  of  the  Imperial  Tungwen  College,  Peking. 
With  70  illustrations  from  photographs  and  native 
drawings,  and  a  map.  8vo,  cloth,  decorated,  $2.00. 


{fw|P  “Of  the  many  works  relating  to  the  Middle  Kingdom 

i%B||  which  have  been  published  since  the  lecent  war  in  the 

!  far  East,  none  is  more  trustsrorthy  and  valuable  than 

****  volume  entitled  *  A  Cvcle  of  Catbay.’  Dr  Martin 
I  went  to  China  as  a  missionary  forty-six  years  ago,  and 

{|nv  was  first  settled  in  Ningpo,  where  he  not  only  acquired 

the  dialect  spoken  in  the  Province  of  Cbe- Riang,  but 
{  reduced  it  to  writing  in  the  Roman,  so  that  his  converts 

!  were  able  to  read  and  write  it.  He  also  learned  to  read, 

rASAfertui/  write  and  speak  the  mandarin,  or  classical  form  of  the 

i  _ _ Chinese  languam,  which  is  spoken  by  the  official  and 

^  literary  class  all  over  the  empire.  It  was  this  acquisi¬ 

tion  which  caused  him  to  be  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Williams,  m  inter¬ 
preter  to  the  American  Legation,  in  the  negotiations  for  a  treaty  in  1858  58.  i'he 
same  remarkable  qualification  led  nltimatelv  to  his  employment,  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  as  the  President  of  the  Imperial  Tungwen  College  at  Peking,  an  insti¬ 
tution  founded  for  the  purpose  of  training  a  corps  of  interpreters,  to  be  used  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  with  European  powers.  His  relativelv 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  languages,  and  with  the  literature  of  China,  his 
extensive  travels  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  his  wide  and  comiiaratively  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Chinese  statesmen,  combine  to  give  uncommon  value  to  his 
testimony  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the  history  of  China,  and  with  the 
actual  political  and  social  condition  of  the  country.  Nowhere  can  be  found  a  more 
luminous  sketch  of  Chinese  history  during  the  last  four  thousand  years  than  is  here 
compiessel into  wfew pages:  nowhere  are  the  origin. character  and  iwssibillties of 
the  Taipiag  rebellion  so  intelligently  described,  and  nowhere  is  there  a  clearer 
account  of  the  mandarin  system  of  government.  We  can  here  touch  only  a  few  of 
the  most  notable  features  of  an  interesting  book  which  should  be  read  from  end  to 
end.  .  .  ."—New  York  Sun. 


“  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Dr.  Martin's  new  book.  He  has  forgotten  more  about 
China  than  most  men  ever  knew."— A.r(hur  H.  Smith,  author  of  “Chinese  Character- 
Isttcs.’’ 


A  unique  feature  of  the  book  is  the  reproduction  of  a  large  number  of  drawings 
and  paintings  by  Chinese  artists.  Their  peculiarities  of  perspective,  shading,  etc., 
have  never  before  been  so  successfully  copied,  nor  on  so  Urge  a  scale.. 


Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Complete  eataloaues  on  applUMtinn. 


Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 


NEW  YORK-iia  Fifth  Avenue. 
CHICAQO-da  Washington  Street. 
TORONTO— 140  Yonge  Street. 


Armours 


Armour  s  white-  An  absolutely  pure,  snoW' 

white  floating  Soap.  For  toilet,  bath, 
nursery  and  fine  laundry  work. 


Armour  S  Laundry— a  suaranteed  pure,  neu¬ 
tral  Laundry  Soap,  for  household  use. 
Oval  cake,  fits  the  hand. 


Armour’s  Possum -a  marvel  of  cheapness. 

A  wrapped  cake  of  floating  soap  at  a 
price  to  fit  any  purse. 


Armour’s  Kitchen  Brown.  -For  scourins, 

scrubbing  and  kitchen  work. 


Armour’s  Mottled  German.  -  A  Soap  of 

wonderful  cleansine  and  lasting  proper¬ 
ties.  A  (food  old-fashioned  soap. 


Armour’s  Washing  Powder  —  Superior 

to  all  washing  compounds,  elixirs,  etc. 
It  is  the  perfection  of  quick-actinif,  labor- 
savins:  “cleansers.” 


TM  ARMOUR  SOAP  WORKS.  CHICAGO 


ARMOUR  &  COMPANY.  Proprietors 


A  Tour  Around  the  World.  For  One  New  Subscriber 


A  small  party  is  now  being  organized  to  start  October  10th.  An 
exceptional  opportunity  to  make  the  tour  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  The  route  includes  the  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS, 
JAPAN,  CHINA,  the  MALAY  PENINSULA  CEYLON,  INDIA, 
EGYPT,  and  EUROPE. 


We  offer  the  new  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas  (just 
from  the  press  and  thoroughly  up  to  date),  the  regular 
price  of  which  is  t4— the  price  of  one  subscription.  .  .  . 


A  Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean. 


By  specially  chartered  steamer,  February  2,  1897,  visiting  GIB¬ 
RALTAR,  GRANADA,  ALHAMBRA,  MALTA,  CAIRO, 
PALESTINE,  BEY  ROUT,  EPHESUS,  CONSTANTINOPLE 
ATHENS,  NAPLES,  ROME.  Number  limited.  Only  1500  and 
up,  excursions,  fees,  etc.,  included.  Organized  and  accompanied 
by  F.  C.  Clark.  ex-U.  S.  Vicj  Consul  at  Jerusalem. 


Thirty  Excursions  to  Europe. 


CHOICEST  BERTHS  BY  ALL  LINES.  45-day  trip  to  Europe 
per  SS.  CITY  OF  ROME,  July  3, 1260.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 
Excursions  to  Eorope,  May  8,  June  12,  per  SS.  KAISER  WIL¬ 
HELM  II,  1525,  via  NAPLES. 


SEND  FOR  PROGRAMMES. 


A  quarto  voL  (11x1414  in.)  320  pages,  bound  in  cloth. 


F.  C.  CLARK,  111  Broadway,  New  York,  * 

*  dnce  THE  EVANGELIST  in  a  new  home,  and  get  ' 

Official  Ticket  Agent,  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  R.R.,  etc.;  also  valuable  Atlas. 

Agent  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  Great  Northern,  North  Eastern,  North  THE  EVANGELIST, 

British  and  G«at  Western  Railways  of  England.  ,55  pitth  Avenue  New  York.-^ 


156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.'^. 
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